the many beantiful and romantic localities for which 

S Scotland is celebrated, perhaps none has a greater charm 
for the tourist than Roslin Castle and vicinity, where age? 
beauty of scenery and historical associations, all combine to 
excite the imagination and please the fancy which ever 
delights to revel in the dim enchanting halls of the past. 
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The picturesque ruins of Roslin Castle are 
situated upon a promontory that overlooks 
the river Esk, a short distance below Penny- 
cuik, and probably the castle has won its 
name from its proximity to the river—as 
Ross-Linnhe signifies the promontory of the 
linn, or waterfall. 

Roslin Castle was the old and celebrated 
seat of the St. Clairs, a most distinguished 
Scottish family, which possessed, beside, very 
large estates and many titles. The St. Clairs 
were for a long time Patrons and Grandmas- 
ters of Masonry in Scotland, a dignity con- 
ferred upon them by James the Second, and 
which was possessed by the family until 
within a short time. The mount or prom- 
ontory which forms the site of the ruin is 
‘separated from the opposite bank by a deep 
chasm, which is spanned by a stone arch or 
bridge. The banks of the Esk in this vicin- 
ity are abrupt and precipitous, and are cov- 
ered with extensive growths of trees. 

Among the ruins a house may still be 
seen which bears the date of 1622, and is 
reputed to have been erected by Sir William 
St. Clair, when the castle became unfit of 
occupation. The family of St. Clair is of 
Norman descent, having for ancestor and 
founder William de St. Clair, second son of 
Waldernus de St. Clair, and Margaret, 
daughter of Richard, Duke of Normandy. 
William de St. Clair was among the number 
of those Anglo-Norman barons whom the 
persuasions of Malcolm Canmore induced to 
leave England after the Conquest and make 
their home in Scotland, where large estates 
were granted them. The Norman founder 
of the princely house of St. Clair was known 
by the title of “the Seemly St. Clair,” on 
_ account of his persofial beauty. King Mal- 
colm granted him the lands and barony of 
Roslin, and to this estate, through the gen- 
erosity of succeeding monarchs to the de- 
scendants of St. Clair, were added the bar- 
onies of Pentland, Cowsland, and several 
others. Still another large addition was 
made to these by King Robert Bruce, in the 
following somewhat singular manner: 

King Robert, while pursuing the chase on 
the Pentland Hills, had often started a 
“white deer,” which, to his great dissatis- 
faction, always managed to give his hounds 


the slip. On one occasion he asked the- 


nobles who were with him if any of them 
owned dogs swift enough to overtake the 
famous deer. They all remained mute ex- 
cepting only Sir William St. Clair, who 


advanced before the king and declared that 
he would stake his head that his two hounds, 
named respectively Help and Hold, would 
kill the deer before she could cross the 
March-burn. The monarch immediately 
accepted the wager, and set the forest of 
Pentland Moor against the life of Sir Wil- 
liam St. Clair. Soon afterwards the deer 
was roused, and Sir William let on his dogs, 
which were soon in full pursuit, cheered on 
by his voice. But his hopes sank low as he 
beheld the deer gain the centre of the brook 


. without hindrance, and he gave himself up 


for lost. The narrator of the incident says, 
“His despair seems to have made him at 
once both pious and poetical;” he made a 
vow to build a chapel to St. Katherine, if 
she would condescend to aid him in his peril, 
and called out to the dogs in advance of the 
rest— 
“ Help, Haud, an’ ye may, 
Or Roslin will lose his head this day.” 

At that moment Hold gave a sudden spring 
forward and stopped the deer, and Help, 
coming up, turned her back, and despatched 
her on Sir William’s side. King Robert 
descended from his station upon a hill, 
whence he had viewed the chase, and em- 
bracing the winner, granted to him the 
lands of Kirkton, Logan-house, Earnscraig, 
etc., in “ free forestrie.” 

Grateful for his escape, and for the sup- 
posed intervention of St. Katherine, Sir Wil- 
liam erected the chapel in the Hopes, and 
its churchyard still exists. The name of 
“ King’s Hill” is given to the elevation from 
which the king saw the singular chage, and 
the scene of the hunt is yet called the 
« Knight’s Field.” 

Qn an elevation called College Hill, just 
above the castle, is the chapel founded by 
William St. Clair for a provost, six preben- 
daries, and two singing boys. Tradition 
says that -the design for this chapel was 
drawn at Rome; and so anxious was the 
noble founder that the plan should be cor- 
rectly executed that he ordered dwellings to 
be built for the workmen on the spot, as the 
old village was situated half a mile away. Ho 
gave them, beside, houses and lands corre- 
sponding to each one’s talents as a workman, 
with ten pounds a year to every man, and 
forty to the master mason, The wonder- 
ful architectural beauty of the chapel, and 
the exquisitely tasteful adornments bestowed 
on it, render it one of the most striking speci- 
mens of gothic architecture in the kingdom. 
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THE FORTRESS OF HAM. 


Ham is asmall French town situated on 
the Somme, about sixty miles from Paris. It 
is environed with marshes, and is chiefly 
famous on account of its celebrated fortress, 
which is so well known as a state prison, 
particularly in the French revolutions of 
twenty-one years past. Near the close of 
the fifteenth century this castle was newly 
fortified, and its strength increased by mod- 
ern works. 

Our engraving gives a bird’s-eye view of 
the fortress. It was first built in 1471, by the 


Comte St. Pol, who was subsequently be- 
headed by Louis XI.; and over the gate is 
_his motto, “Mon Mieuz.” The donjon 
tower is one hundred feet high and one hun- 
dred feet wide, and the masonry of the walls 
is thirty-six feet thick. The Prince de 
Polignac, and three other ministers of 
Charles X., who were guilty of signing the 
fatal ordonnances of July 25, 1880, were im- 
prjsoned here. Joan of Arc remained in the 
citadel a few days before she was surren- 
dered to the English; Mirabeau was also 
held in confinement hefe, and Louis Napo- 
leon was prisoner of state at the fortress of 
Ham from October 7, 1840, to his flight, 


May 25, 1846. Several of the political pris- 
oners, arrested after the coup d’etat of De- 
cember 2, 1851, were confined there, among 
them the generals Cavaignac, Lamoriciere, 
Changarnier, Leflo and Bedeau, Cal, Charras 
and Mr. Baze. 

But this fortress has been most noted in 
recent history as the place of incarceration 
of Louis Napoleon, whose sudden downfall 
from imperial power makes one of the most 
significant features of the times; and yet we 
believe he is more happy as a resident of 


England than as emperor of France. Now 
he visits freely, and it is stated that one after- 
noon he happened to look in at the West Kent 
Cricket Ground while a match was being 
played. A gentleman invited him to a seat 
in the ladies’ tent, and they, gratified by the 
unexpected visit, offered him tea, which he 
at once accepted, and remained for some 
time conversing freely with all present. The 
emperor’s affability made him popular with 
all classes in the neighborhood. The specta- 
cle of royalty under a cloud and canvas tent, 
contentedly sipping the fragrant Bohea and 
engaged in mild gossip, is unique aud not 
unpleasant to contemplate. 
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Who does not find delight in listening to 
the sweet music of a chime of bells? Sound 
they at morning, when the sky is rosy with 
the first flush of sunlight, or at evening, 
when the splendors of the west enchant the. 
eye and fill the mind with visions of beauty, 
the effect of the silvery cadences is ever to 
inspire with loftier thoughts and purer 
emotions. Sweetest of all do they sound 
when heard floating, like the very spirit of 
music, over the water, to a ‘ship just stand- 
ing out tosea. Behind are the green fields 
and leafy bowers of home; the tender hearts, 
the sweet faces, the love-lighted eyes, that 
the wanderer is leaving—perhaps forever. 
Before stretches out the illimitable ocean, 
nearly as calm, perchance, as the quietest 
lake, and smiling as brightly as if it had 
never been roused to a fury fatal to those 
upon its bosom. 

One calm summer evening a ship bound 
for a foreign country was passing slowly out 
to sea, Upon its deck were young and old, 
the usual commingling of different ages, 
sexes and conditions. Some were going, in 
high spirits, to visit the beautiful and histor- 
ical scene of the old world, which their 
imaginations had often painted, and still left 
unsatisfied the craving to behold, with other 
eyes than those of fancy, the lands of poetry 
and antiquity. Poetry and antiquity! Is 
age, then, necessary to the poetical? The 
poet’s eye loves to glance down a misty vista 
of past years, and recall, in colors brighter 
even than reality, the presence and acts of 
those around whom the dim light of other 


ages casts a strange and enchanting beauty. - 


It is ever thus: there are no scenes which 
have power to charm the old like those of 
their childhood; and how often we fancy 
there can be no joy or grief like that we 
have experienced in the past. The poetical 
fancy dwells ever in the misty “has been” 
or the golden “to be;” the prosaic present 
is too tame, too devoid of the indefinable 
charm of distance. 

Among the many who stood upon the 
deck of the out-going vessel was a young 
sailor lad who then left, for the first time, 
his home and native land. Passionately 
fond of the sea, and charmed at the thought 
of a life spent upon its bosom, it was with 
proudly beating heart, and all the gladness 
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springing from a long-cherished hope real- 
ized, that he first trod the timbers of the 
noble ship which was to be his home for 
many months to come. Never was there a 
more lovely sunset than upon the eve when 
the young sailor took his farewell look at the 
green shores of his native land. Earth and 
sky smiled to each other with all the fresh 
beauty of spring, and his heart swelled with 
unwonted feeling as he stood silently strug- 
gling to control his emotions, Suddenly, clear 
sweet and silvery, over the rippling waters 
came the vesper melody of a chime of bells, 
It was the drop too much poured into the 
already full heart of the boy, and forgetful 
and regardless of those around him, he fell 
upon his knees and stretched out his clasped 
hands toward the fast fading shores with the 
exclamation : 


“O my home! farewell, farewell !” 


Years passed on, and the sensitive boy 
became the reserved, self-controlled man, 
but those sweetly-sounding evening bells will 
ever ring on for him, in the halls of memory, 
their silvery accompaniment to the picture 
hanging there of that “good-night” upon 
the waters. 

The exquisite poem of Father Prout on the 
“S weet bells of Shandon, that sound so grand on 

The pleasant waters of the river Lee,” 
is familiar to most households. 

Here in America we have but few chimes 
of bells compared with Eastern countries, but 
in our own goodly city of Boston there are 
several. In England and Germany the 
churches of even the smallest villages possess 
their sweet-tongued chimes. The engraving 
on the next page gives a good idea of the 
appearance and position of a celebrated 
chime of eight bells which have a combined 
weight of sixteen hundred pounds, and one 
large church bell of two thousand pounds 
weight. 

There is a pathetic story of an Italian who 
cast a chime of bells. The work was done 
in Italy, but his cherished bells, to which he 
delighted to listen, were removed, he knew 
not whither. At last he determined to waif- 
der the world over in search of them, and 
passing along the river Shannon, in his 
course, he quietly died listening to the silvery 
chimes he had come so far to hear. 
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The cultivation of sugar in Cuba is carried 
on to a great extent, and the sugar estates, 
or ingenios, as they are called, form the 
most extensive agricultural establishments 
on the island. It requires large capital to 
put one of these ingenios in working order, 
and their operation is very expensive; but 
the profits are proportionately great, and the 
owners of the sugar plantations become ex- 
tremely rich. 

The engraving on page 211 shows a crew 
of negroes, both male and female, engaged 
in breaking up the ground and making holes 
for the planting of the cane; the name 
given to this process by the natives is “ cane- 
holing.”’ The nature of the land often ren- 
ders the use of the plough difficult, if not 
impossible; and were this not the case the 
negroes exhibit a decided preference for the 
hoe as an agricultural implement. The time 
of the lively scene in our engraving is morn- 
ing, and the sugar works of the estate may 
be seen in the distance. A herd of cattle is 
being driven across the plain to pasture, and 
on the extreme edge of the horizon a young 
mountain cabbage tree is outlined against 
the sky. A black field-driver, or the overseer 
of the estate, superintends and has the care 
of the working gangs. “ The hands mark out 
the size of ground to be hoed by placing 
_ small pieces of stick at certain distances 

from each other; these serve to show the 
amount of work done, and also to indicate 
the size of the hole. 

It is quite a picturesque sight to behold 
one of these gangs at their work. They all 
join in singing some negro melody, and keep 

‘time to the measure by their movements; 
the line of hoes rises atid falls with perfect 
regularity, accompanying the cadences of the 
song; the black faces are instinct with life 
and animation. The number of acres which 
it is the duty of the overseer to traverse is 
quite large, and he is generally provided 
with a horse or mule, and may be known by 

a single spur worn on the right or left heel. 

The real commencement of the harvest is 

when the cutting and carrying of the canes 

begins, and all is bustle and animation at 
that time. Laborers shout, whips crack, 
mules neigh, cattle low, and mill machinery 
rumbles, while,in the midst of it all, the 
works hands, equipped with cutlasses and 
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cane bills, hasten to the field, the women 
trudging along with petticoats tucked up to 
their knees, for greater. ease of movement, 
carrying their small tin cans of provisions, 
and displaying their flashing white teeth as 
they laugh, sing or talk. “Cattle-boys” 
drive to the field mules and donkeys, to 
which crooks are harnessed for transporting 
the canes. After these comes a wagon 
drawn slowly along to the measured tread of 
great oxen, which are urged on by their 
drivers with loud cries and hootings. 

A field of cane just before the time of cut- 
ting is a beautiful sight; the canes wave 
their tall delicate staffs of blossom in the 
slightest breeze, and make a picture that 
cannot fail to give delight to him whose eye 
has the slightest perception of the exquisite 
beauties of nature. The flower is of the 
lightest and most delicate lilac color, and 
droops around the top of the stem like floss 
silk; its fibres are so wonderfully fine that, 
after it once becomes dry, any attempt to 
keep it in its first form is useless. The sugar- 
cane is a member of the family of grasses. 
It rises to a height of seven or eight feet, 
and sometimes even more; its large glossy 
leaves and silky blossom making it very 
beautiful. It has smooth shining stems 
filled with pith, somewhat similar to our 
Indian corn. 

Industry in Cuba is chiefly devoted to ag- 
riculture, in anticipation of the exportation 
of the staples. Manufactures are not of 
much importance, and the people, as a class, 
are indisposed to engage in mechanical pur- 
suits, The mines, mostly of copper, are not 
so productive of wealth to the island as 
might be imagined from their extent, as they 
are generally worked on foreign account. 
The productiveness of the soil is well known, 
and the harvests gained therefrom have for 
along time well repaid its cultivators; yet 
in 1858 only about a tenth part was reclaimed 
from its wild state. The principal staples are 
the sugar cane, tobacco, coffee, cotton, fruits 
and garden vegetables. . Although rice, sago, 
maize and cocoa are cultivated to a small 
extent, not enough is raised to supply the 
demand for them from the interior. The 
soil of Cuba is acknowledged to be better 
adapted to the production of sugar cane than 
that of any other of the Antilles. ° 
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On this page we give a fine engraving of 
the pretty and graceful Episcopalian church 
which is situated in Brookline, about half a 
mile from the village, in the midst of quiet 
country scenery. It is. a fine specimen of 
the gothic style of architecture, and is built 
of coarse rubble granite. It is so designed 
that it can form a portion of a larger edifice, 


if that should be necessary at any future 
time, or remain by itself, for which it is 
sufficiently perfect. 


The gothic architecture so much tii 
and studied in all its minutiw at present, is 
the modern gothic, which came into favor 
after the destruction of the kingdom of the 
Goths by the Arabs and Moslem. Old gothic 


architecture was an imitation of the antique 


Roman style; coarse and heavy, without the 
airy elegance and boldness of the modern, 
which, without losing anything of grandeur 
and sublimity, possesses also rich ornamen- 
tation, magnificence and minute execution. 
The kingdom of the Visigoths in Spain was 
the birthplace of the modern gothic archi- 
tecture, which sprang from the mixture of 


Arabian and Moorish styles, and was popular 
from the twelfth to the fifteenth centuries. 


Some of the finest cathedrals in Germany 
are built in the gothic style, and with us 


there are many fine specimens beside the 
church in Brookline, which is a charming 
feature in the landscape, with its tapering 
spire rising in simple majesty , towards 
heaven. 
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A COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 


When the sultry days come, and the hot over the greensward, and flowers to perfume 
pitiless rays of an August or September sun the air. 
pour down upon the luckless pedestrian on Away in the background beyond our sight 
city streets with fearful power, how earnestly stretch the silver waters of a lake upon 
do our thoughts turn to the 
green fields, waving forests, rip- 
pling brooks arid shady retreats 
of the country! Then, as a 
thirsty man longs for water, the 
eye craves to be refreshed with 
the sights of ‘grassy lanes and 
vine-wreathed porticos, and we 
realize the beauty of Watts’s 
description, as he sings of 


“ Sweet fields arrayed in living 
green, 
And rivers of delight.” 


| 


The dusty thoroughfares, 
where bustling hundreds are 
continually passing to and fro, 
the incessant rattle of carriages, 
and all the attendant din of 
city life, grow almost insupport- 
ably irksome when contrasted, 
in imagination, with the ver- 
dant bowers and quiet dells of 
the country, which is at such 
times the syhonym for all that 
is delightful. That the picture 
thus entertained of out-of-town 
happiness is often somewhat %j 
overdrawn cannot be disputed, 
for in this case as in most oth- 
ers, “distance lends enchant- 
ment to the view,” and sundry 
prosaic and most inconvenient 
realities are forgotten or ig- 
nored by the visionary occu- 
pant of the city as he hastens 
to exchange town for country. 
But there is enough pleasure, 
aside from all the drawbacks, to 
make a country residence de- 
sirable, especially one like that 
represented in our engraving, 
where nature and art combine 
to render the whole attractive 


and agreeable. A spacious 


house and spacious grounds are 
the first requisites. to comfort 
in the country, and here we 
evidently have them to perfec- 
tion. There are plenty of trees 
to cast their cooling shadows 
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whose bosom many a light skiff has floated 
gently to the music of sweet voices that have 
often sounded over the moonlit waves. Fra- 
grant water-lilies, in the time for them, rest 


upon the rippling tide, perfect miracles of 
loveliness, with their creamy, pink-tinged 


leaves and golden centres, and many a clus- 
ter has been, and will be, gathered to be 
clasped in eager, loving fingers, delicate as 
lily leaves themselves. Here, ason the lovely 
shores of Loch Katrine: 


“The wild-rose, eglantine and broom 
Wafted around their rich perfume; 
The birch-trees wept in fragrant balm, 
The aspens slept beneath the calm; 
The silver light, with quivering glance, 
Played ou the water’s still expanse!” 


On a lovely summer morning in the coun- 
try, when the dew rests on field and flowers, 
and nature fairly laughs for brightness and 
joy, how delightful to stroll away over the 
hills and breathe the pure air! One does 
not feel alone while gazing on such a scene, 
and can realize, if never before, the truth of 
the following lines from Childe Harold, which 
are quoted from memory: 


“To sit on rocks, to muse on flood and fell, 
To slowly trace the forest’s shady scene, 
Where things that own not man’s dominion 
dwell, 
And mortal foot hath ne’er or rarely been; 
Toclimb the trackless mountain all unseen 
Save by a flock that never needs a fold, 
Alone o’er steep and foaming falls to lean, 
This is not solitude; ’tis but to hold 
| Converse with nature’s charms and view her 
stores unrolled. 


“ But mid the shock, the crowd, the hum of 
men, 
To see, to hear, to feel and to possess, 
To roam along, the werld’s tired denizen, 
With none to bless us, none whom we can 
bless, 
Minions of splendor shrinking from dis- 
tress, 
None, that, with kindred consciousness 
endued 
If we were not would seem to smile the 
less 
Of all the crowd, that followed, flattered, 
sued, 
This is to be alone—this, this is solitude!” 


Wandering over hill and valley, through 
shady groves and by murmuring streams, the 
lover of nature finds countless treasures for 
the seeking. “Among the hills” are nestled 
many of her fairest children in the floral world, 
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for she is ever bountiful, and slights not the 
unfrequented places. The mountains of sum- 
mer are beautiful, and there we can often say: 


“ Boon nature scattered, free and wild, 
Each plant or flower, the mountain’s child, 
Here eglantine embalmed the air, 
Hawthorn and hazel mingled there; 
The primrose pale, and violet flower, 
Found in each cliff a narrower bower; 
Foxglove and nightshade, side by side, 
Emblems of punishment and pride, 
Grouped their dark hues with every stain 
The weather-beaten crags retain. 
With boughs that quaked at every breath, 
Gray birch and aspen wept beneath; 
Aloft, the ash and warrior oak 
Cast anchor in the rifted rock; 
And, higher yet, the pine;tree hung 
His shattered trunk, and frequent flung, 
Where seemed the cliffs to meet on high, 
His boughs athwart the narrowed sky. 
Highest of all, where white peaks glanced, 
Where glistening streamers waved and 

danced, 

The wanderer’s eye could barely view 
The summer heaven’s delicious blue; 
So wondrous wild, the whole might seem 
The scenery of a fairy dream.” 


The thoughts engendered by frequent 
strolls or drives in the country cannot fail to 
be of anoble and elevating order for those 
who are gifted with “eyes to see, and hearts 
to feel.” There is a class of people, it is true, 
who would turn from the loveliest landscape 
earth can afford, with indifference, and in 
whose ears the chink of yellow metal would 
sound more sweetly than the most ravishing 
strains of a Mozart or Beethoven. To such, 
the book of nature is sealed, and they know 
not their own poverty. But soon, all too 
soon, the green of summer fades. The glo- 
ries of autumnal days charm us for a while, 
and then come the chilling snows of winter, 
and the return to the gayeties of the city, 
rendered doubly welcome by the season spent 
a la campagne. . 

But there is ever an involuntary sadness 
attending the departure of summer: 


“O blooming bride of bud and rose, 

How many charms thine arms enclose! 

How fair, how beautiful thou art, 

Thou flower-shrined empress of my heart! 
Thy grass-greened hills and rose-decked vales, 
Thine ever sweet and odorous gales, 

Thy verdant trees, thy clustering fruit, 

The robin’s song and owl’s wild hoot, 
Proclaim in tones most true and clear 

Thou art the empress of the year.” 
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THE LATEEN RIG. 

The rig most employed 
in the Mediterranean for 
small vessels is the lateen, 
and for sailing on a wind i | 
there is nothing that sur- 
passes them for speed and 
convenience. The rig is 
very simple: The lateen 
sail is cut like the jib of 
a square-rigged vessel, 
and, supplied with a yard 
its entire length, is hung 
from the top of the mast 
by atackle, admitting of 
its being passed to the 
deck instantly, or, lowered 
to a horizontal position 
by atackle at the butt of 
the yard, thus enabling | 
the vessel that carries it 
to go under bridges on 
rivers where they are em- 
ployed. This rig has Pec 
been adopted on the Pis- 
cataqua River, 
small vessels that ply be- | 
twixt Portsmouth and || 
Dover, “ for freight or pas- ////. 
sage,” and the crossing of 
the bridge above the for- | 
mer place renders it a 
necessity. A man stands || 
by the tackle, as the ves- })//@j 
sel approaches the arch |) 
of the bridge, on the tide, ¥ 
and the long sweeping 
sail bows gracefully as she 
passes through. These 
vessels have but one sail, // 
and the mast is consider- {/ 
ably lower than the spec- 
imens seen in our illustra- 
tion, suited to their busi- 
ness, but the sail is an im- 
mense one, compared with 
the size of the boat, which 
is built broad in order to 
accommodate it, and they 
move very rapidly, making 
the distance, under favor- 
able circumstances, be- 
tween the two places— 4 


some twelve miles—dis- (08 
charge and receive freight 
and return in one tide, {| 
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All the river boats, connecting with New- 
market and Durham, are also three-rigged, 
and the scows that carry freight are provided 
with these sails. A lively scene is presented 
on the beautiful river, with each tide; but 
when the boats meet with a head wind in the 
“Reach” off Frankfort, and the wind and 
tide are in conflict, causing commotion in the 
water, then one is reminded of bolder seas, 
where vessels of similar rig contest the way 
and by “beating.” We mention these sim- 
ply as local specimens of the rig under no- 
tice, but those of our illustration are more 
gallant vessels, and employed on deeper wa- 
ters. The felucca is an old-style vessel in 
the Mediterranean, but the vessels under 
notice in our print, are English built, felucca 
rigged. The scene represents a regatta off 
Lisbon, and g very pleasant time they are 
making of it over the blue waters, that al- 
most excites one’s envy in the heated season. 
The lateen sail is not so exclusively employed 
on the Mediterranean. In the Caribbean 
Sea it is the rig most in requisition by the 
fishermen who are able to employ a craft of 
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any magnitude. But though it isso much 
known abroad, writers rarely mention it, 
There is no prettier spectacle to one interested 
in marine architecture than a fleet of these 
felucca-rigged vessels on a wind, their sails 
composed of different colors, flashing in the 
sunlight, like the wings of birds, and spread- 
ing away, to use a very original term, like 
“ things of life.” But the only advantage that 
the rig has over the fore-and-aft sail is in the 
facility it affords vessels upon rivers to pass 
beneath bridges. A vessel thus rigged can 
come up no nearer the wind, and though, 
perhaps, fully as graceful, it is not nearly so 
convenient as a general thing. Our own 
yachtsmen have never experimented with it, 
we believe, and in England the old way is 
considered best, but, we dare say, if living in 
Mediterranean ports, the rule would obtain 
of doing as folks do, and American or Eng- 
lish yachtsmen would adopt the fashion for 
fashion’s sake. The great spread of canvas 
is what secures speed, the glory and aim of 
amateur sailors, and this the fore-and-aft 
sail supplies. 


SCENES AT WINDSOR. 


On the next page we give a good illustra- 
tion of Queen Victoria’s Poultry House at 
Home Park, Windsor. It is, as will be seen 
by the engraving, a semi-gothic building of 
graceful yet simple proportions. There is a 
pavilion in the centre used for inspecting the 
fow!s, which is surmounted by a dove-cot, 
and on the sides are wings which contain 
the model roosting-houses, and laying and 
breeding nests. The ground in front of the 
building slopes toward the park, and slender 
wire fences enclose and divide it into sepa- 
rate yards for the birds to exercise in. Queen 
Victoria’s collection of fowls is quite large, 
and occupies six or more very extensive yards, 
a number of small fields, and many feeding- 
houses, laying-sheds, hospitals, winter courts, 
etc. Butit is in the fowl-house that the 
rarest and most curious specimens are kept, 
and the different varieties of the lately-dis- 
covered breeds have their quarters there. 
The first mentioned specimens of the Cochin 
China fowl were the ones sent from China as 
a gift to Queen Victoria. Though those 
birds were of such immense size that when 
‘they arrived in England they were regarded 
as “unquestionably allied to the Bustard 


family,” they were then young, and immedi- 
ately attracted much attention among the 
poultry-raisers of Great Britain on account 
of their remarkable proportions. Since these 
first arrivals others have been sent from Chi- 
nese ports to both England and the United 
States. At the present time the feather- 
legged species are considered very valuable. 
In this country they are called Shanghaes, 
but in Great Britain they retain the name of 
Cochin Chinas, and are buff, black, white, 
yellow, etc. In regard to color the popular 
fancy has changed from time to time, some 
preferring one shade and some another. At 
present, perhaps, no variety is so popular 
as the beautiful grays—or Gray Shanghaes, 
as they are called. A pair of chickens of this 
species at eight and a half months old weighed 
respectively eleven and eight and a half 
pounds. For size and beauty of plumage 
they cannot be surpassed. A pair on exhi- 
bition once, sold for one hundred guineas, or 
five hundred dollars, 

The parliamentary borough and parish of 
Windsor is situated in Berkshire, on the 
brow of a hill, above the right bank of the 
Thames, and is twenty-thrée miles south- 
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ward from London, being connected with it 
by railway. The Thames is crossed at this 
place by an iron bridge, which joins Windsor 
to Eton. The town has a public ground, on 
which are two churches, an obelisk, a hand- 
some town hall, three dissenting chapels, 
two libraries, two hospitals, a dispensary 
and several charitable endowments, a num- 
ber of schools, infantry barracks and a the- 
atre. There are no manufactories except 
breweries. 

Windsor Castle, the chief residence of the 
English monarchs, is situated at the east of 
the town. The buildings cover twelve acres 
of ground, and are surrounded by a terrace 
on three sides twenty-five hundred feet in 
extent, and faced with a rampart of hewn 
stone with slopes at convenient intervals 
down to the “ Little Park,” which encircles 
the palace, and is about four miles in circum- 
ference. The “Great Park,” eighteen miles 
in circuit, with its fine forest scenery, and 
abundant deer, is joined with the Little 
Park by a long avenue of trees on the 
south side of the castle, 

West of this Large Park lies Windsor forest, 
fifty-six miles in circumference. In the Lit- 
tle Park is “ Herne’s Oak,” mentioned by 
Shakspeare. In the Great Park at the ter- 
mination of the “ Long Walk,” stands a co- 
lossal statue of George III. in bronze by West- 
macott. . 

The Saxon kings resided at Windsor be- 
fore the Norman conquest, but William the 
Conqueror founded the present castle and it 
was almost entirely rebuilt by Edward III, 
under the direction of William of Wykeham, 
and again in 1824-6 by Sir Jeffrey Wyatville. 
The knights of the garter are installed in St, 
George’s chapel, which is an excellent speci- 
men of the florid style of architecture. In 
the royal vault connected with the chapel, 
are interred Edward IV. and his queen, 
Henry VI., Henry VIII. and Jane Seymour, 
Charles I., George III. and his queen, George 
IV., the Princess Charlotte, the Duke of 
Kent, the Duke of York, William IV. and 
his queen, and other members of the royal 
family. The keep, or round tower of the 
castle, was sometimes used as a place of con- 
finement for royal prisoners, and James I. 
was there held acaptive. There is a large 
number of choice paintings, groups of statu- 
ary, etc., in the state rooms and corridors of 
the castle. Frogmore, the favorite residence 
of Queen Charlotte during her life, and after- 
wards of the Duchess of Kent, is balf a mile 


from Windsor. The historical associations 
of Windsor must ever make it a most inter- 
esting place of resort for the traveller. Here 
the pageantry of royalty has swept its glitter- 
ing trains for centuries, and the scenes of the 
past seem to revive and bear the appearance 
of present and living reality under the influ- 
ence of the recollections suggested at the 
sight of the walls of Windsor Castle. A long 
procession of kins: and queens seems, to the 
imaginative visitor, to pass and repass 
through the stately rooms. 

It was at Windsor Castle that Henry VIII. 
created Anne Boleyn Marchioness of Pem- 
broke, after having decided to discard Cath- 
erine of Arragon. Little thought Anne 
Boleyn, future Queen of England, what a 
fate awaited her—and that at no very distant 
day—as she accepted the rank and title nec- 
essary to enable the king to bestow his hand 
upon her, ‘che web of destiny was fast pro- 
cessing in the hands of the fateful sisters, 
and over all that scene of splendor and rev- 
elry a cloud was hanging, black with convul- 
sions and heavy with tears. 

But the proud, beautiful aspirant for regal 
honors fades from the mind’s eye with the 
attendant crowd of revellers, and we see a 
pale sad-faced woman kneeling before Arch- 
bishop Cranmer in a gloomy dungeon of the 
Tower of London, Soon a solemnly tolling 
bell announces the death of Anne Boleyn, 
Queen of England, and the ruthless king 
hastens to the presence of Jane Seymour, 
his latest fancy. But the king and his vic- 
tims are alike vanished from human sight, 
and we bid farewell to the suggestive walls 
of Windsor Castle, which could tell so many 
thrilling tales in addition to those which 
have been recorded on the pages of history, 
did they possess the power of speech. 

The royal residences of England, like those 
of any other country, are celebrated for 
events both tragical and splendid. There, 
all the magnificence of kingly pomp, all the 
fascinations of grace and beauty, enhanced 
by rank and wealth, have lent their aid to 
render brilliant the balls and entertainments 
of kings and queens. But of all princely 
abodes perhaps none is more celebrated for 
scenes of varied interest than the Tower of 
London. It has been at the same time pris- 
on and palace, and a crowd of distinguished 
unfortunates rise before the imagination at 
mention of its name. The gloomy Tower! 
Many a king and noble has ended his days 


in that dreary place. 
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The lively scene on the next page is a fine 
illustration of the feats of some Hindoo jug- 
glers, on board an American man-of-war, in 
the harbor of Singapore. The fame of these 
performers of legerdemain is world-wide, and 
here we see them going through their usual 
programme, with a group of sailors as 
amused spectators. One is thrusting a dag- 
ger down his throat, while the other whistles 
to the snakes at his feet. The loathsome 
reptiles are in a lively mood to judge by the 
convolutions of their bodies, erect heads and 
outstretched fangs. 

The performances of these eastern jugglers 
are really wonderful, and they are perfect 
masters of their deceptive art, whether swal- 
lowing daggers or handling snakes. They 
seem a fitting outgrowth of the singular land 
to which they belong. That the tricks of 
Hindoos are not confined to common conjur- 
ing the following anecdote will show: 

In a village in the Zillah of Bidh, resided a 
highly respectable Brahmin, with his family. 
The Brahmin belonged to the class called 
“reformers.” He had aservant, also a Brah- 
min, and he frequently tried to instil into the 
mind of his menial the new doctrines he 
himself had become inspired with. Among 
them was the remarriage of widows, and he 
endeavored to induce the menial to take unto 
himself as wife a woman who had tasted the 
sweets of married life. The servant at last 
yielded to his m&ster’s wishes, and one day 
formed the wise resolution of wedding a 
widow; the master, of course, was delighted 
to hear of the wise resolve come to by his 
servant, and suggested to the latter the pro- 
priety of making known his intentions pub- 
licly, in such a way as to have it believed that 
there had been no persuasion used, and that 
the man was actuated by his own feelings 
and opinions, 

It must be observed here that there was a 
liaison between the servant and his mistress, 
and that she had been frequently importuning 
him to elope with her, so that they might all 
the more easily indulge in their illicit amours 
without the fear of detection. The servant 
deemed this a favorable opportunity of which 
to avail himself to enable him to obtain by 
fair what he might otherwise be driven to 

the necessity of securing by foul means. No 
sooner conceived than resolved; the scheme 
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was put into operation, and the servant, hay- 
ing obtained a loan of money from his mas- 
ter, made the necessary preparations for the 
nuptials. The mistress of the house was de- 
sired by her liege lord to choose a widow as 
a helpmate for the servant from among her 
numerous acquaintances in the village. This 
mission was altogether congenial to her 
wishes, and she appeared to busy herself 
about the affair by absenting herself frequent- 
ly from her home, At last, she reported that 
a partner had been found, but that the in- 
tended wife did not wish her parents to be in 
the secret, and the celebration of the mar- 
riage was, therefore, fixed for a certain night 
on which there was no moonlight, according 
to Hindoo custom. 

The auspicious day arrived, and the night 
came on, when the master, his servant, the 
Brahmin who was to tie the nuptial knot, 
and a number of other “reformers,” assem- 
bled at the place appointed. The “bride” 
made her appearance in due time, covered 
from head to foot, much in the manner of 
“purdha ladies:” the marriage ceremony- 
was proceeded with, and the happy couple 
united in the bonds of wedlock. . 

Prior to the ceremony being concluded, 
the Brahmin asked the master whether he 
had any objections to offer to the marriage, 
and whether, if any difficulty should arise 
in relation to it, he would render his assist- 
ance. He answered emphatically in the neg- 
ative to the first question, and in the affirm- 
ative to the second. The meeting dispersed, 
hearty congratulations having been bestowed 
on the married couple. Reports were circu- 
lated far and wide of the event, and the re- 
forming Brahmin, the master of the servant 
who had been “ spliced,” repaired to his home, 
proud in the consciousness of his having 
achieved a triumph over orthodox Hindoo- 
ism. Finding his wife not at her post, he 
consoled himself with the idea that she had 
remained with the newly-married couple. 

On the following morning the bubble burst, 
and with it departed the happiness of the 
unsuspecting Brahmin, who, in his zeal to 
promote the cause of Hindoo widow remar- 
riage, sacrificed his own domestic felicity. 
The “bride ” widow of the previous night 

turned out to be his own wife, and the wo- 
man to whom the servant was on the eve of 
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being affianced, was in a state of the utmost 
consternation when she, a strict orthodox 
Brahminee, found to what base use her 
name had been prostituted. Her parents 
lodged a complaint against the Brahmin for 
defamation, and the Brahmin, in his turn, 
charged his servant with cheating and big- 


= 


amy. Both complaints were filed in the 
Mamlutdar's court. That functionary, being 
a reformer, as well, made no ado about throw- 
ing out the charge of defamation. 

The charge of bigamy against the servant 
was disposed of in this wise: The servant 
pleaded that, according to the doctrines in- 


stilled into him by his master, not only was 
a Hindoo widow allowed to remarry, but also 
a married woman. Certain portions of the 
Vedas had been pointed out by this master 
to him, when the re-marriage question hap- 
pened to be discussed between them. The 
line of defence adopted satisfied the Mam- 


| 
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lutdar, who was as well acquainted with the 
Vedas as was the complainant in the case. 
The charge was dismissed, the complainant 
being referred to the civil courts for the in- 
demnification of his marriage expenses. We 
have not room for more incidents of foreign 
jugglers, but will refer to them some other time. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
FILLING THE VACANCY. 


T was not many months after Mrs. Wil- 
I braham’s death when, like the war-horse 

which smelleth the battle afar off, the 
gossip-mongers of Eastberg began to scent a 
far-off event, which, however, it was too early 
to speak of save in ambiguous whisperings. 
Divested of their ambiguity, these augurieés 
foretold that Mr. Wilbraham would marry 
his housekeeper. 

For once the social augurs were right. 
Mrs. Colbraith had found no difficulty in re- 
establishing her influence over that gentle- 
man. He believed that he had wronged her, 
and now he was free to repair that’ wrong. 
There was no indecent haste. They waited 
something more than a year from the time of 
Sue’s death, and then they were quietly 
married. 

The event, though pregnant with misery, 
was no surprise to Agatha. It was what she 
had dreaded ever since the thought occurred 
to her that her father was free to marry 
again. She had prayed that it might not be 
permitted—had almost believed that if it 
were permitted she could never pray again; 
could never again trust to the compassion of 
an all-ruling God. Futile the effort to array 
a puny human will against the will of the 
Infinite. Agatha owned it so, when what 
she had dreaded became inevitable, and 
strove for patience to bear her burden un- 
complainingly. 

To Victor, the news of his father’s mar- 
riage came like a thunderbolt. His anger 
waxed hot at the indignity of such a conneo- 
tion. With the letter conveying the intelli- 
gence in his hand, he made a rush for 
Aaron’s room, looking very much, at his 
entrance, as if he meditated a violent on- 
slaught upon that peaceful student. 

“So you have heard the news?” said 
Aaron, quietly. 

“ Hew long have you known it?” 

“Since yesterday.” 
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“With what Measure ye Mete.” 


BY HESTER EARLE, 


PART THIRD. 


“ Why didn’t you tell me, pray ?” 

“I thought you would hear it soon 
enough—” 

“Too soon by half. I thought father had 
more sense than to be wheedled into dis- 
gracing—”’ 

“Allow me to interrupt you, Victor. You 
have a right to say what you like, of course, 
but not to me—if you choose to say harsh 
things of my mother. I don’t want to quar- . 
rel with you, but—” 

“I suppose a quarrel between us wont 
mend the matter?” 

“No. If it would I might be as eager for 
it as you.” 

“You! A good deal you have got to com- 
plain of!” 

“T’m not going to complain. I suppose 
the connection will be rather an advantage 
to me than.otherwise. For aught I know, 
it may be the mext thing to being son of a 
king, to be son of a king’s wife. Still, if my 
advice had been asked, I should have 
opposed it, because I should have guessed 
that it would have been distasteful to you 
and Agatha.” 

“Distasteful, I should think! I would 
have moved heaven and earth to prevent it.” 

“A pretty strong mechanical force would 
be required to start the earth even, though, 
if you had really set yourself about it, I have 
no doubt you might have gone so far beyond 
Archimedes as to accomplish your under- 
taking. As for moving heaven, forgive me if 
I believe that to have been beyond your 
power even.” 

“T can bear sarcasm pretty well, but by 
Jove, Aaron, I never felt quite so much like 
punching anybody’s head, as I do yours at 
this minute.” 

'“The article is quite at your service. Will 
you make the trial now?” 

“No, upon second thoughts I don’t think 
I will. I believe I will bid you good-evening 
instead.” 

“ Just as you please,” was the cool retort. 
And Victor, turning upon his heel, returned 
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to his own apartment, where he found Wirt 
Leonardson, who, seeing his friend’s ruefu! 
face, rushed up to him with an air of the 
greatest concern and began to feel his pulse. 

“ Bad—bad,’”’ pronounced the self-consti- 
tuted empiric, with an ominous shake of the 
head. “This is a case for phlebotomy.” 

“T’ll phlebotomize you!” retorted Vic, 
irascibly. 

“Worse and worse Strong indications of 
internal cantankerosity, requiring an imme- 
diate application of Croton oil and ipecac- 
uanba, infused in an oyster stew, to be 
superseded by a nicotine fumigation.” 

“Get out with your infernal gibberish. I 
tell you I am in no mood for trifling.” 

“Who in the dickens said you were? 
Can’t a fellow take your diagonal diagnosis 
without being accused of the heterogeneous 
offence of trifling? Trifling! Let me re- 
mind you, Sir Diogenes, that that is what 
the homogeneous wretches do, who amuse 
themselves with crushing eggshells. No, not 
eggshells, but women’s hearts. It is said, 
likewise, on good authority—Josephus or 
Joe Miller, I don’t remember which—that 
women sometimes try the same thing on 
men’s hearts. Tell me, my friend, I adjure 
you, by the sacred heads of all the bivalves 
you swallowed. last night; I implore you, 
with my visual organs drenched in pickle— 

‘no, brine—from the lachrymose secretions— 
has any woman been trying it on you?” 

“You go to the d—1!” 

“That is what Justin Hartwell told me 
jugt before I came here.” 

“An old joke. Has the well of your inven- 
tien gone dry, or did you break the pump- 
handle just now ?” 

“It’s only acase of economy. But seri- 
owly, Vic. Your face is a whole book of 
lamentations. Are you out of funds again ?” 

“ Your father hasn’t failed ?” 

No.” 

“TIs—it anything about Agatha?” 

“Tt concerns her.” 

“It. The word has a familiar sound, but 
I don’t seem to catch the sense of it. What 
does ‘ it’ mean ?” 

“It means marriage in this case.” 


“Marriage! Whose? Not Agatha’s?” 
“No. I should hope not. Mrs. Colbraith’s 

—@r Mrs. Wilbraham, I suppose she is now.” 
dori’t mean that, Vic!” 


“T wish I didn’t, but I do mean just that.” 
“My God! This is too bad. If I had 
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known—if I had dreamed—I ought to have 
told.” 

“ What did you know about it?” 

“About this marriage? That is just what 
I did not know about.” 

“You are almost as explicit as Sairey 
Gamp, on the subject of Mrs. Harris. What, 
in the name of common sense, was it you 
ought to have told ?” 

“Well—nothing. Mrs. Colbraith hasn’t 
had a very good name in some quarters, but 
I suppose Mr. Wilbraham must have known 
that.” 

“O, that was alla calumny! Wash Peters 
started the stories, I believe. I liked Mrs, 
Colbraith well enough as a housekeeper, but 
I didn’t hanker after her for a stepmother.” 

“ How will Agatha like it?” 

“Not very well.” 

“Ts she coming home this vacation?” 

“No. The bridal pair”—with a wry face 
—“are on their travels. Aggie is going to 
spend her vacation with Aunt Mallory in 
Cambridge. Iam given my choice of going 
home or staying here, but I don’t think I 
shall do either. Aaron will go, I suppose, 
but I’ve got an invitation to spend the vaca- 
tion with Hartwell, and I think I shall accept 
it.” 

“T wonder how Aaron feels about it?” 

“He feel! I’d as soon see the north pole 
in tears for the navigators lost in its vicinity. 
Aaron Colbraith was made with muscles and 
a brain, but—well, I don’t know. He has 
contrived to put us all—father, Aggie and me 
—under obligations to him; byt sometimes 
Ican’t help wondering whether everything 
of this sort is not done with an eye to the 
future.” 

“TI can’t quite make the fellow out. He 
appears well, and father thinks he is going 
to make a minister; but I’d about half as 
soon accept the Rev. Nicholas Satan’s minis- 
trations in holy things as the Rey. Aaron 
Colbraith’s.” 

“T don’t think that either gentleman will 
take orders in ahurry. There isn’t anything 
very bad about Ron,I guess, only he’s so 
confounded prudent. Where’s Hartwell? 
Let’s get the boys together and see what we 
can dish up for fun. I feel like working off 


my melancholy in a good rousing spree.” 
“To the tune of ‘Away with melancholy’ 
and ‘Don’t you cry when things get squally.’ 
I never thought I was cut out for a poet, 
but the chances are that I should make over 


into one admirably.” 
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Victor had changed his slippers for gaiters, 
meanwhile, and his dressing-gown for a styl- 
ish summer sack. He was not a very melan- 
choly looking object, certainly, as he put his 
arm within his friend’s, and the pair went 
out together in search of fun. It is the 
advantage of a temperament like his that no 
depression affects its elasticity. So the 
spirits of such a person, like truth, when 
« crushed to earth, will rise again.” 

At his next meeting with Aaron, which 
was not for two or three days, Victor apolo- 
gized for whatever had been offensive in his 
language at their last interview, and was 
assured that nothing had been laid up against 
him. 

Their cordiality was not enhanced by the 
new relations, nor, on the other hand, was 
there any appearance of antagonism between 
them. Aaron’s allowance was increased to 
the same amount as Vic’s after the marriage, 
but the former still lived frugally, and lent 
freely of his surplus funds to Vic, when there 
was need, which happened pretty often in 
the course of their college career. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
AFTER THREE YEARS. 


ALL things have an end, schooldays not 
excepted. Perhaps Mrs, Wilbraham would 
have been willing to prolong Agatha’s indefi- 
nitely, but, since that was impossible, she 
welcomed her stepdaughter at her coming 
home with demonstrative warmth. 

Agatha had grown a tall stately girl. Her 
early promise of beauty had fulfilled itself 
wonderfully, She was a blending of the lily 
and the rose—the lily for stateliness, the rose 
for sweetness, and both for beauty and grace. 
In manners, though often thoughtful and 
serious, she was not wanting in Vvivacity. 
There was nothing of the giggling maiden 
about her, laughing senselessly at everything, 
nor, on the other hand, did she affect to be 
superior to the enjoyment of rational mirth. 
Time, aided by want of contact, had softened 
her old impressions of Mrs. Wilbraham, so 
that on coming home Agatha had been able 
to greet that lady with seeming cordiality. 


Butevery day of renewed intercourse brought 
a renewal of the old feelings. Mrs. Wilbra- 
ham was studiously kind. The girl had 
nothing to complaim of; yet try as she would, 
she could not help distrusting, and at times 
almost loathing her stepmother. While 


meeting constantly and exchanging the inter- 
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course necessary between ‘members of the 

same family without collision, both were 

aware of an impassable gulf between them. 

Agatha’s return only preceded by a week 
or two that of the college boys, now with the 
dignity of bachelor of arts to support. Aaron 
had graduated with the highest honors, as 
was to be expected, though Wirt Leonard- 
son had made a grand rally at the last, and 
almost equalled the other. Victor came off 
with distinction, indeed, but it was as being 
the greatest scapegrace of his class. At one 
time, truth to tell, he had narrowly escaped 
expulsion, being saved therefrom only by his 
father’s influence. 

Mr. Wilbraham was seriously disappointed 
in his son. He could have forgiven a little 
wildness, if Victor, like Wirt Leonardson, 
had given proof of intellectual capacity. It 
is probable that Aaron Colbraith’s praise- 
worthy course had made Victor’s, by con- 
trast, seem the more disreputable to his 
father. This effect was undoubtedly aided 
by Mrs. Wilbraham’s artful excuses for - 
Victor’s naughtiness, which were always so 
contrived as to make his son’s career partic- 
ularly distasteful to her husband. So when 
the young men came home, Aaron got the 
warmer welcome of the two from all but 
Agatha. 

Agatha did not dislike Aaron. She re- 
tained a grateful recollection of his past 
services. His intellectual successes made 
her respect him. He was gentlemanly and 
companionable; talked well, when disposed, 
and, though never giving nor inviting conti- 
dence, seemed friendly and in all respects 
estimable. If she could have enfirely disso- 
ciated him and his mother in her mind, 
Agatha thought it probable that she would 
have regarded the young man as a sort of 
demi-god; and whenever she felt coldly to- 
wards him, she accused herself of being 
actuated by an unjust prejudice, which she 
ought to rise above, and which she was gen- 
erally successful in doing. 

The coming home of the young people 
brought about a season of gayety, in which 
Wirt Leonardson and Grace frequently par- 
ticipated. This, notwithstanding the fact 


that Mrs. Wilbraham had set her face against 
these young people, never missing an oppor- 
tunity to hurl a dart at the one or the other. 

“That Wirt Leonardson had better join a 
circus company. He would make an excel- 
lent clown, and it’s all he ever will be good 


for,” she observed to her husband, oue day, 
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in Agatha’s hearing. The latter, fixed in 
her determination to avoid collision, made 
no remark, though she felt an aching desire 
that her father might undertake Wirt’s de- 
fence. He did nothing of the sort, however, 
but rather coincided with his wife. 

Wirt was aware of my lady’s hostility, yet 
he did not choose on that account to discon- 
tinue his visits. Grace, too, was often invited 
by Agatha, so that the young people of the 
two families were much together. 

It chanced, therefore, that on a September 
day, when the asters were in bloom, and the 
tuberoses exhaling perfume from their wax- 
en cups, and the maples had adorned them- 
selves in scarlet and russet, and the grapes 
on southern walls were ripening, Wirt, with 
a new song which he wished Agatha to 
learn, walked out from the village in the 
direction of the Slate House. It was early, 
and he was in no hurry. Meeting a loaded 
wain, he stopped for a moment’s talk with 
the driver, who avowed proudly that “ this 
was his last jag of grain, and lucky, too, for 
his barns were crammed chock full of one 
sort and anether.” 

Wirt congratulated the farmer with sunny 
good-nature, adding a jest which was re- 
sponded to by a vociferous laugh, as the two 
separated and went their several ways; the 
farmer smiling broadly, and Wirt quietly, 
while walking on. The latter felt that the 
momentary contact had done him good; he 
could not tell how, exactly, but as matter 
attracts matter, so does mind influence mind 
genially or otherwise. On reaching the brow 
of a hill he stopped to look back at the far- 
mer, whose noisy “Haw Buck!” he could 
still hear. A foot passenger was coming up 
the hill, walking rapidly with a swinging, 
half-insolent tread. He was a bronze-faced, 
grizzly-bearded man, with teeth and lips dis- 
colored by tobacco, and a scar, which his 
beard did not quite cover, across one side of 
‘his face. Coming up with Wirt, the man 
remarked: 

“ That’s a nobby looking place up yonder,” 
‘pointing to the Wilbraham estate, which 
occupied a commanding position half way up 
gradual. slope ending finally in the hill 
where the quarries were worked. 

“ Yes,” assented Wirt. 

““ Who’s governor up there ?” 

« What 

who's the owner of the estate ?” 

“Mr. Wilbraham.” 

“O, his name is Wilbraham, is it? I 
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declare, I wouldn’t mind taking stock in that 
concern myself. I suppose he wouldn’t want 
to sell the property, would he?” 

“T presume not.” 

“T believe I shall have to make him an 
offer though. What sort of a man is he to 
deal with? One of the cheat-you-out-of-your- 
eye-teeth order? eh?” 

“Mr. Wilbraham is a shrewd man of busi- 
ness, but strictly honest, I believe.” 

“That’s salubrious. Very. Glad to hear 
he’s honest. I heard of a fellow once, a Dio 
somebody, I’ve forgotten his last name—” 

“Not Lewis?” suggested Wirt. 

“No, it wasn’t Lewis. The chap, whoever 
he was, went poking about with a lantern 
through the streets of Boston, trying to find 
an honest man. They do say there wasn’t 
one in the whole lot to bless his eyes with.” 

“ Bad for Boston,” laughed Wirt. 

“That’s so. But this Mr. Wilbraham— 
he’s honest you say. Got much of a family ?” 

“Two children only.” 

“No wife?” 

“O yes; and his wife has one son, Aaron 
Colbraith.” 

“Most likely she was a widow when he 
married her. Was that long ago?” 

“About three years.” 

“Well, it’s a pretty place. Gad,I think I 
must try to strike up a bargain with this 
Mr.—what did you say his name is?” 

“ Wilbraham.” 

“Wilbraham. Much obliged.” 

The stranger took out a cigar, lighted a 
match by drawing it briskly across his coat- 
sleeve, nodded to Wirt, and passed on. He 
had in no respect the appearance of a man 
who might become the purchaser of so valu- 

able a place as Mr. Wilbraham’s. He was 
cheaply, almost shabbily dressed. Then the 
cigar he had lighted was a villanously bad 
one, judging from its odor. These facts were 
no real proof of poverty, it is true. With 
some men they would not even have been 
presumptively so. But something about this 
person had given Wirt the impression that if 
he had been really the man of wealth he 
pretended to be, the outward presentment 
would have been different. 

Wirt, we have said, was in no hurry. He 
met Dr. Layard, and stopped to talk with 
him. He had some thought of entering that 
physician’s office fully half an hour after he 
had seen his new acquaintance turn into the 
winding way leading to the State House, 
before he himself entered the same shady 
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path. The shade ended a little before the 
house was reached, and here a sudden gust 


of wind removed Wirt’s hat and whisked it 


off to a distant part of the grounds, he fol- 
lowing, with a great delight in the chase. It 
was in the vicinity of a densely-sheltered 
summer-house that his recreant head-gear 
was recovered, and while brushing the dust 
from it, he heard a voice, unmistakably Mrs. 
Wilbraham’s, saying in an intense, though 
not a loud tone: ‘ 

“T tell you, Dan, I haven’t got the money. 
I never have large sums at my command,” 

“You'll have to get it, though,” said anoth- 
er voice, which Wirt also recognized, it being 
that of the stranger he had talked with on 
the road that afternoon. 

“Humph!” thought Wirt, hurrying away. 
“This is as good as a smoked glass for look- 
ing at an eclipse. My roadside acquaintance 
wanted an excuse for getting into the house, 
did he? That’s the secret of his wonderful 
interest in the property.” . 

Wirt approached the house by the nearest 
path, and being admitted, found Agatha with 
Grace, who was spending the day with her 
friend, at the piano practising a duet. They 
both rose at his entrance, and Agatha gave 
him her hand with a frank pleased smile. 

“Don’t let me interrupt your playing,” said 
Wirt. 

“You do not,” replied Agatha. “If we 
began with any Orphean inspiration it was 
quite spent before you came in.” 

“Then you wouldn’t undertake winning a 
soul from Pluto with divinest strains?” 

“Unless the impetus come with the occa- 
sion I should not care to make the effort.” 

“If you have an affair of that sort that 
you want attended to, we will do our best, 
though,” laughed Grace. “ Has Pluto car- 
ried off your Eurydice ?” 

“T should like to catch him atit!’ declared 
the young man, in a blustering, robustious 
poanner. 

“Did you go to college to learn to talk 
big?” questioned Grace, railingly. “You 
might have learned that at home by studying 
the part of Jack Falstaff.” 

“Do you know what becomes of mockers ? 
There were some of that class once, who 
cried, ‘Go up, Bald-head! and the bears 
came out of the woods and ate them up, 
even to the brass sheaths on the end of their 
shoe-strings.” 

“T believe the shoe-strings is an interpola- 
tion,” said Agatha. “I always thought that 
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was an invention of a later time. If Wirt is 
an adept at talking big, he ought to have 
been here a little while ago, oughtn’t he, 
Grace?” 

“ Why?” asked the young man, curiously. 

“There has been a man here who wanted 
to buy the place. He got quite angry be- 
cause papa refused to sell it.” 

“Yes,” chimed in Grace; “his violence 
quite frightened me, and so it did Mrs. Wil- 
braham, I know, for she grew as white as a 
piece of marble. The men were in the 
library, with the door open, so that we could 
hear nearly all that was said. Mr. Wilbra- 
ham got vexed at last and ordered the man 
out of the house.” 

“Smoked glass again,” thought Wirt, who 
however was hindered from replying by the 
entrance of Aaron Colbraith. His qoming 
called a quick blush into Grace’s face, which 
she turned to a window to conceal. 

“Let’s have a game of croquet,” proposed 
Agatha. 

All agreeing, they went out to the ground. | 
This was at some distance, the land immedi- 
ately about the house being too sloping and 
uneven for croquet. Grace and Aaron led 
the way. Agatha was detained a moment 
by one of the servants, and Wirt waited to 
accompany her. 

The years since we met her last had added 
nothing but loveliness and sweetness to 
Grace Leonardson. There was, it may be, 
some suggestion of infantile prettiness in her . 
face. Yet she was by no means a character- 
less person. Trustful, impulsive, affectionate, 
pitiful for all manner of woes, and anxious 
to take upon herself the whole burden of 
their uprootal, the inheritress of stern creeds 
with which her indulgent heart was forever 
at war. Such was the young lady now walk- 
ing at Aaron Colbraith’s side, and stopping 
anon to pluck some pansies from the bed 
where, blooming in velvety splendor, Grace 
declared that they were “making eyes at 
her.” 

“Little darlings! I love them. Don’t 
you?” she said, holding up her flowers. 

Aaron laid his hand upon the hand that 
held them, and seemed to examine the clus- 
ter attentively. 

“T like violets better,” he said, then. “They 
are so much like some one that I know.” 

“Agatha, I suppose,” suggested Grace, with 
a crimsoning cheek. 

“ No, she is like these,” returned Aaron. 
“T can’t say much for your taste if you like 
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violets better than you do pansies,” returned 
Grace. “See what bright intelligent faces 
they have.” 

' “T see a bright intelligent face—a beauti- 
ful face, too, and very sweet withal, but it 
does not belong to the pansies,’’ affirmed the 
young man, looking intently at her. I think 
he must have been on the point of forgetting 
a declaration he had made once to the effect 
that he should have no time for love-making 
for the next fifteen years. Undoubtedly 
Grace Leonardson was a sufficient excuse for 
such forgetfulness, however. 

“Tt must be in fancy’s eye that you see 
such a face,” protested Grace, laughing faint- 
ly, and wishing that.her cheeks would not 
grow so hot and red. 

“In fancy’s eye! I have sometimes 
thouglat so, too. I have wondered whether 
anything so sweet and perfect can have a 
real existence. But all my senses assure me 
that she is a veritable fact. I have seen her 
feed upon bread and meat, like the rest of us 
grosser mortals. I have listened to her voice 
in speech, and song, and heavenly laughter. 
The creature of the fancy is impalpable, but 
this being I can put out my hand and touch,’ 
laying a finger against her glowing cheeks. 
“No. It is not in fancy’s eye that I see her. 
She is here, and her name, sweet and lovely 
like herself—is Grace. Grace, the lovely and 
the beloved. Does she love, too?” 

“ She has just told you that she loves the 
pansies,” rejoined Grace, striving hard for 
playful indifference of tone. 

“She told me so. But her love is too 
precious to be wasted on inanimate objects. 
*To whom much is given, from him much 
shall be required.’ Is there not such a say- 
ing as that? It seems to have a familiar 
sound. Let the much that is given, be my 
love for you. The much that is required, 
your love for me. Iam hasty in speaking to 
you thus, perhaps, but tell me, have I spoken 
in vain ?” 

“T fear you are jesting with me, or else—” 

“Jesting? Could I jest upon such a sub- 
ject? Now, what else?” 

“ Or else that you may have seen—I mean 
been led to think—that I care for you, and 
89 have spoken out of pity.” 

“ T should never talk to a woman of love 
for whom I felt only pity. I am not gener- 
ous enough for that. Perhaps a generous 
man in my position would not have spoken 
to you at all. It will be years before I can 
marry. I have ambition ; I must have wealth, 


position, and it is all to be gained in a single 
hand-to-hand fight with the world—perhaps 
with the flesh and devil, too. You see, Grace, 
what I have set before me. It is going to be 
hard work and no play. Idleness, pleasure, 
self-pampering, will do for a soft-skinned gos- 
soon like Victor Wilbraham, whose inherit- 
ance was made ready for him before he was 
born, but such things are not for me. So, 
Grace, I cannot ask you to name an early 
day for our marriage. Love in a cottage 
would not suit me. I should not like to see 
my pretty wildwood violet bending over the 
suds, or making her hands red and dingy 
with washing dishes. But I cannot deny 
myself the indulgence, the compensation, the 
ineffable happiness of hearing from her own 
lips that she loves me, and will wait for me. 
Will she say it, Grace ?” 

“She loves you. She will wait for you to 
the end of time, if need be,” was the answer, 
in a low fervid tone. 

Woman's love, and especially that of a wo- 
man like Grace Leonardson, is not apt at 
discerning motes in the eye of the object 
loved. Otherwise it might have occurred to 
Grace that Aaron Colbraith’s was a self-seek- 
ing love, caring little for any one’s happiness 
but his own.’ “Through a glass darkly.” 
That is an essentially human mode of vision, 
and particularly favored by lovers, who, nev- 
ertheless, following the light of their own 
feelings, imagine themselves walking in light 
ineffable. 

A little time was given to raptures and en- 
dearments, which the sheltering shrubbery 
permitted. Then Aaron said, somewhat 
hesitatingly: 

“JT don’t know whether I have aright to 
ask it, but I should like our engagement to 
be kept secret for a little while. The truth 
is, I think my mother would oppose it, and 
she is—well—very determined. If you are 
willing—”’ 

“TI should like to tell my father, and Wirt,, 
aud Agatha—” 

“And Tom, Dick and Harry, and that dear 
old soul, Mrs. Grundy. There, Gracie dear, 
I ought not to have said that. You know it 
was in jest. You shall tell whom you like, 
of course. Yet—it is all my foolish pride, I 
know—I should be glad to show that I am 
capable of making my way in the world be- 
fore this is known.” 

“No one doubts that, I think. But it shall 
be as you wish. I will not speak of our en- 
gagement until you give me leave.” 
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“Thank you, Grace. If you find the se- 
eret burdensome, I will absolve you from it 
ai any time, you know.” 

“Are you ever coming, there?” called Wirt, 
impatiently, from the croquet ground, which 
he and Agatha, taking a nearer way, had 
reached some time before. “ We were begin- 
ning to think that you ought to have taken a 
guide along with you.” 

“We have been botanizing a little. I be- 
lieve you did not take botany when you were 
in college,” returned Aaron, indifferently. 

“Not I. The regular course was enough for 
me. What color will you take, red or white ?” 

“White. Agatha plays with you, I sup- 
pose. Miss Grace and I are going to beat 
you. Please to remember that I told you so.” 

“Boast not. There was once a bragging 
Philistine of the name of Goliath—” 

“Don’t, Wirt,” interposed Grace, reprov- 
ingly, “I don’t like to hear Bible characters 
quoted in jest.” 

“T thought Goliath might be common prop- 
erty for saint or sinner. The ministers are 
always whipping each other off with Bible 
wit, but if you insist upon it we’ll leave the 
whole field for them. Your play, Grace. O, 
thank you for leaving your ball so convenient- 
ly forme. I'll try to turn it to very good ac- 
count before I have done with it.” 

In truth, Grace was playing badly, though 
she usually excelled in this game. One or 
two shots made with an unsteady hand at 
the beginning, proved disastrous, and, after- 
wards, having lost confidence in herself, she 
failed to retrieve. Her opponents were quick 
to seize their advantage. Aaron tried in 
vain to conceal his annoyance. Failure even 
in trifling matters was intensely galling to 
him. Then he had indiscreetly boasted be- 
forehand of victory in this game. To lose it, 
with his overstrained ideas of the ignominy 
of failure, would be mortifying in the ex- 
treme. When he got the play into his own 
hands he resolved to push things vigorously, 
but a splitting stroke in which he had never 
missed before, failed deplorably, and after 
that the game was easily won by his oppo- 
nents. A muttered exclamation, which 
sounded very much as if it might have be- 

gun with a d and ended with a personal pro- 
noun of two letters, escaped his lips when 
his shot missed. 

“We are going to be beaten,” said Grace, 
who felt uncomfortably conscious of Aaron’s 
annoyance and of her own bad playing. 

“Tt appears so.” 
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“Well, somebody must win. It might as 
well be they as us, I suppose.” 

“Do you think so? I am not used to 
failure.” 

. “Tam sorry I played so badly,” apologized 
Grace, who was almost ready to cry. 

“So am—what did you say? That you 
played badly? Abhno. Luck wasagainst us 
this time. Fortunes of war, you know.” 

Grace, looking across the ground, new 
saw Mrs. Wilbraham approaching them. * 

“What a handsome woman your mother 
is,” said the girl. “I think she must have 
been a wonderful beauty when she was 
younger. How much your father must have 


admired her.” 


Aaron swung his mallet with sudden force, 
striking a ball which he sent spinning off the 
ground. 

“TIT beg your pardon. What were you say- 
ing?” he said, hastily. 

Mrs. Wilbraham’s approach relieved Grace 
from the necessity of repeating her remark. 

“Are you busy, Ronny?” inquired that 
matron, nodding slightly to Grace and Wirt. 

“Not very,” replied Aaron. 

“Then will you please to come with me? 
Agatha, my dear, the wind is blowing up raw 
and cool. Do you think it prudent for you 
to be out? You know you have had a cold 
for a day or two.” 

“Do you feel chilly? Why did you not 
bring a shawl?” inquired Wirt, with sudden 
concern. “Do let me run and get you—a 
rabbit skin—or something of that sort—to 
wrap you up in.” 

“Pray don’t rush into danger for my sake, , 
laughed Agatha. “ Was killing a hare among 
the twelve labors of Hercules ?” 

“Ask Aaron. He knows what all learning 
and all science knows.” 

“Tt may have been, though if it was, his- 
torians have made a slight mistake, probably 
that of substituting for it the Lernezan 
Hydra” replied Aaron, walking away with 
Mrs. Wilbraham when he had spoken. 

The others returned to the house soon af- 
terwards to learn the song Wirt had brought. 
When that was done, he and Grace made 
their parting bows, and went home, both 
with matter for reflection in their Thinds. 
Wirt concerning the man he had heard 
called Dan that afternoon; Grace touching 
the new relations between herself and Aaron 
Colbraith, for which blessing, descending 
upon her young life, she felt that she could 

never thank God enough. 
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TO J. E. T.—Wirs a Warer-Lity. 


j BY BRITOMARTE. 
| I bring thee a gift, sweet Julie, As sweet as the lips we may not touch, 
And ’tis not a gift alone; Of them that we love too well. 
For the lovesick rhymes are like my heart, And I half believe the vision 
And the flower is like thine own! A marvel of thine own power; 
My heart was heavy and bitter, For it spoke in the voice that you know I love, 
For its thoughts were driven apart, ‘That sweetens my darkest hour! 
And love was at war with the worldliness 
. And, although he never loved me, 
That I tried to teach my heart. And I think he never will, 
I think of it all, and marvel His word is the law that leads my life, 
To find my heart is so light; When the voice of the world is still. 
sleep, Will it grieve thy heart, sweet Julie, 
o Gill my grief in the night? Will it give thy true heart pain, 
Nay, for the grief there yet lingers, Will it touch some wound that I may not see, 
But my heart is not so sore, If I speak my wish too plain? 
For the worldly thought that you drove away . 
Shall enney my heer} mare. Then I will not speak, sweet Julie; 


This only my lips shall say: 
I think of the peace and blessing Whatever of sorrow thy heart has e’er known, 
- That into my slumber fell, God grant that it pass away. 


ADRIFT. 


BY W. H. MACY. 


1, “Torn” BaTEs could draw the longbow _ that we ran into the Gulf Stream, homeward 
i: with any man that I ever was shipmate with; bound, when achange of weather was com- 
i | , and I’ve sailed with some pretty tough speci- ing on, such as is common enough in that 


Via mens in the course of my wanderings. He locality. The heavens were growing heavy 
4 . never seemed to make any effort, either,in and dark, and the breeze piping harder and 
telling a yarn. He knew how to make iten- harder, so that we had been obliged to take 
tertaining, too; and would sit and reel off in the to’gallant sails, one at a time; but we 


twisters by the hour at a time, and you’d were bound to drive all we could upon her, 
never stop to think whether it was all true for we already imagined we could smell the 


me or false until you had swallowed the whole of American coast, and the old man had been 
i it. heard to say that if we could carry on but 

, q Thoph—I suppose he may have been chris- twenty-four hours longer, we should be able 
i tened Theophilus, but I never heard him to get hold of Montauk Point. I believe 
a 4 called so, and should never recognize him, Thoph had @ hand in furling all three to’ 
A wearing any such stately title—Thoph,I say, gallantsails, for he seldom allowed anybody 4 


a was a smart fellow, and not alone with his to get ahead of him on such duty. 
q tongue and his powers ‘of invention in the The yarn that he had on stretch that night 
q story line. We had no smarter one in the was about a shipmate of his, who fell over- 


if watch, especially for any duty aloft, night or board while going over the futtock-shrouds, 
q day. ‘There was nothing of the shirk about lumbered upin a big monkey-jacket and pair 


him; and, on the whole, Thoph was a valua- of fisherman’s boots, with a double-burton- 
ble man, and appreciated as such in both block and I don’t know how many coils of 
- ends of the good ship Rienzi. But I don’t cordage slung round his neck—and sung out 
Wi think he could help lying, if he tried; I al- “ Man overboard!” on the way down before 
he ways thought it was constitutional with him. he struck the water. With all the embellish- 
| He had been telling us a story, the night ments, he spun it out toa marvellous length ; 
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and when he came down from his work aloft, 
would take it up where he left off, and go on 
with it, crouching under the weather-rail out 
of the force of the wind, aud sending forth 
fresh chapters of it, like proclamations, so 
that we could all hear it, and inventing it as 
fast as he went on, without hesitation or 
stoppage. He had his shipmate towing 
astern by a line which had been thrown at 
him from the topsail when the ship was go- 
ing six knots through the water, when the 
mate interrupted his further progress by the 
ery: 
“ Clew down the foretopsail !” 

It was quite time, too, for the wind was 
increasing fast, and the aspect of the heavens 
indicated that we should have enough of it 
before midnight. We sprang to our stations 
with a will; and hardly was the yard down 
upon the lifts and the reef-tackles out, before 
Thoph was half way up the weather fore- 
rigging, his feet seeming hardly to touch the 
ratlines. Before some of the laggards had 
reached the foretop, his voice rang out in the 
darkness from the weather yardarm: 

“ Light out to wind’ard-a ard!” 

I happened to be next to him, and took the 
dog’s-ear, assisting him to reeve the earing. 
I then remembered that, while glancing 
aloft during the day, [had noticed that the 
earing had the appearance of being “ strand- 
ed,” low down, on the standing part. I was 
not sure of it, however; but I thought 
enough about it to give him a word of 
warning: 

“ Look out for yourself, Thoph, the earing 
might part and let you backwards.” 

“No. Guess not. Light out hard, now, 
boys!” 

He threw the bight of the earing over his 
neck, bending down as he did so; then lean- 
ing back with a jerk to bring his whole power 
to bear. Just then the sail filled with wind, 
and bellied owt hard against his pull; I heard 
a sort of dull snap as the earing parted, and 
Thoph vanished in the darkness! 

“Man overboard!” I shouted. “ Lay in! 
Lay in, off the yard!” 

My frightened shipmates were not slow to 
obey the order. Wescrambled down on deck, 
where the alarm was already raised, aud the 
mate had cut away both the life-buoys from 
the taffrail, on the first impulse of the mo- 
ment. But what availed it all? There was 
not one chance in a million of doing any- 
thing to help Thoph. There was no doubt 
but the fall from such a height had knocked 


the wind out of him; and very little could be 
done with a boat, when it was so rugged; to 
say nothing of the darkness being so thick 
you could feel it. Our strained senses of 
hearing could detect no sound; and soon the 
order was sadly given to lay aloft again and 
finish reefing the topsail; for the safety of 
the spars and of the ship herself must be at- 
tended to without further delay. 

And so Thoph Bates passed out from 
among us, and, after the customary obituary 
remarks, was soon forgotten; fur two days 
afterwards we were at home among our 
friends, and had neither leisure nor desire to 
dwell upon melancholy subjects. 


I was sauntering along South Street, New 
York, about three months afterwards, when 
I was saluted with a jolly hail in a voice that 
startled me with a conviction that the sea 
had, for once, given up its dead. I turned to 
meet the grinning features and outstretched’ 
haud of the inveterate story-teller, Thoph! 

“How'd you make out reefing that tops’l 
that night I left you at such short notice ?” 

He had asked this strange question before 
Ihad found voice to express my astonish- 
ment at his being in the land of the living, 
My second thought was, that he had made 
an addition to his stock of marvellous stories, 
such as would eclipse any one of the old list; 
and, accepting his invitation to go on board 
the Louis Philippe packet-ship, in which he 
had just arrived from Havre, I made up my 
miud that scarcely any version of his three 
months’ adventures would be too improbable 
for credit. Sindbad might be out-Sindbaded 
now, and I would believe every word of it 
without demur or hesitation. I have doubts 
of my ability to infuse a sufficiency of my 
faith into my readers, to whom sti try to re 
peat Thoph’s story. 

“When that rotten earing parted—” 

“?Twasn’t rotten, Thoph, ’twas stranded 
from chafing.” 

“ Well, never mind—don’t interrupt—when 
that earing parted, and I took leave of you 
with a back somersault, I thought of every 
act of my life between then and the time I 
struck the water.” 

“Not of all the twisters you had told, I 
hope.” 

“Yes; but I never tell anything but true 
stories, so my conscience was clear on that 
score, whatever anybody else may think 
about it. Well, when I finally struck, of 


course it knocked all thought and conscious- 
ness out of me for the moment, as well as 
the breath, and I knew nothing except that 
Iseemed to be going down, down, until I 
didn’t know even that. 

“Well, when I came to the surface again, 
the rush of air brought me to my full senses, 
and I caught a glimpse of the ship’s binnacle 

. light, and heard inéistinct voices in the dis- 


tance. I opened my mouth to yell, but a: 


wave combed over me, and under I went, 
with a mouthful of brine that nearly stran- 
gled me. The same thing was repeated three 
or four times, and I made up my mind that 
the cruise of life was up for me, for I couldn’t 
stand it Jong at that rate. 

“T felt another roller coming upon me 
with a grand roar, and drew in as large a 
stock of air as my lungs would hold, just in 
time before I was again overwhelmed. Some- 
thing struck me in the side with a force that 
was near staving in my ribs. It pushed me 
bodily along in the water, and I naturally 
shoved with my hands to fend off. Hurrah! 
it was the life-buoy! 

“With such a feeling as I suppose I should 
have if I had been condemned to be hung, 
and then suddenly pardoned, Icrawled upon 
it and got into the saddle, for you remember 
those buoys were made with two hollow 
floats, and a cross-bar to connect them to- 
gether. And though my situation was still 
desperate enough, I hardly thought so at the 
moment, but made the most of my new lease 
of life. I was tossed about on the surface of 
the séa like an eggshell; but the waves no 
longer buried me, and I could manage, for 
the most part, to keep my mouth above 
water. 

“T kept my courage up very well through 
the few hours of darkness, as I perceived the 
weather was moderating with me. This, I 
suppose, was because I had drifted out of the 
Gulf Stream, for you know we were only just 
entering the edge of it, when we went aloft 
' to shorten sail. When day began to break, 
I was riding handsomely on a smooth sea, as 
compared with my first experience; and you 
may believe my eyes did their duty in search- 
ing the horizon round for a sail. 

“Indeed, I was so intent in looking for a 
distant object, that I quite overlooked near 
ones, until the sound of a human voice in a 
strange language startled me. I turned my 


head and saw—a man, seated on a plank, or | 


rather a couple of planks—propelling his craft 
towards me with a rude paddle. He was a 
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savage-looking fellow, and my first glance 
satisfied me that he had been a long time at 
sea, for his clothing, what he had on, was 
little more than rags and tatters, and he had 
a general appearance of having been at least 
a week or two in soak. 

“* Hallo, neighbor!’ Ishouted. ‘ Hold wa- 
ter, or you’ll be into me!’ 

“ He made no reply to my hail, but glaring 
at me with the look of a thoroughly desper- 
ate man, he urged his craft stern on to mine, 
as if desiring a collision, of all things in the 
world. Of course, I was quite helpless as to 
getting out of his way; and still shouting 
frantically at him, I dropped overboard on 
the off side to avoid the shock. As the two 
vessels came together, he aimed a blow at 
my head with his paddle, which, if it had 
reached me, would have shortened my yarn; 
but it fell short, and the force of the collision 
submerged his plank so much as to unseat 
him thus leaving us both floundering in the 
water. His paddle had slipped from his 
grasp, and shot towards me! The next in- 
stant it was in my hand, and I had the ad- ~ 
vantage. 

“He made for me with the fury of a ma- 
niac, and I saw at once that it was a case of 
life or death with both of us. In self-defence, 
I was compelled to strike at him with the 
weapon, and, stunned by the blow, he sunk 
out of sight, while I seized the opportunity 
to mount my buoy, and place myself in posi- 
tion for renewing the battle, if necessary, or 
making a parley upon terms much in my own 
favor. 

“ But to my horror, he never rose again! I 
felt that I had thus unwittingly taken the 
life of a fellow-being, but, on overhauling the 
log of my conscience, I was satisfied that I 
was not toblame. He would have it so; and 
it had been a choice with me, to kill him or 
to be killed myself; a case in which it doesn’t 
usually take one long to decide which he had 
better do. 

“ Feeling more lonely than ever before, I 
next turned my attention to the planks which 
were floating near me. A moment’s inspec- 
tion of them satisfied me that my own craft 
was far the more buoyant and seaworthy of 
the two; and this might account for the 
stranger having made the attack upon me; 
that he might get possession of it. Or he 
might have been really mad, as a result of his 
previous sufferings. It was not likely that I 
should ever get any further explanation of 
his conduct, at all events. 
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“JT was about to turn away and ply my 
paddle, no matter in what direction, to carry 
me froma the spot, when I saw a little object 
that arrested my attention, and which, when 
examined, proved to be a bottle made fast by 
a string to the lashing that connected the 
two planks. It was corked tightly, and, when 
opened, I found it half fall of water, stale and 
flat, a little brackish withal, but still—fresh 
water! 

“ This discovery only served to deepen the 
mystery. I could think of nothing but that 
my late assailant had deserted from some 
ship at sea. It was no accident that befell 
him, like mine; for surely no man ever fell 
overboard, taking a raft and a bottle of water 
with him, The ‘circumstances were very 
strange for a sole survivor of a shipwreck; 
and he must surely be a runaway. 

“T took but a small drink of the water, 
determined to be careful of it, as it might 
spin out my life for many days, I paddled 
towards the western quarter of the horizon, 
judging by the sun, which now shone out 
bright and warm, while the breeze had fallen 
away toa light air, At times I sat still, and 
let my float drift whither she might, or 
balanced myself erect, to command a more 
distant view; but whenever I took to my 
labor again, working in a westerly direction. 

“Hunger and fatigue began to wear upon 
me somewhat, but my jolly disposition or 
turn of mind stood by me in good stead. I 
‘have no doubt that many men in similar 
circumstances would have given way to 
despair, but I never allowed gloomy thcughts 


to get possession of me for any length of . 


time. When night shut down upon me, 
after a last look round the horizon, which 
failed to discover anything, 1 stretched 
myself as well as I could upon the buoy, and 
secured myself by a piece of the lashing, 
which I had taken from the strange raft, 
determined, if possible, to have some sleep 
while the smooth weather would allow it. 
It might be rugged the next day, I thought, 
and then I should be worn out for want of rest. 

“The gentle tossing motion of the swell 
soon rocked me off into a sound slumber. 


You may think it strange that I should sleep * 


after having killed the outlandishman who 
attacked me.” 

“No, I don’t,” said I. “By your account, 
it was a fair naval combat, and you got the 
best of it. I presume you expect to sleep 
soundly to-night after you have finished this 
yarn, don’t you ?” 
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“ Yes, of course. Why shouldn’t I?” 

“Never mind. Heave ahead” 

“ Well, I don’t know how long I had been 
asleep, when a horrible yell, ringing in my 
ears, brought me upright, or at least would 
have brought me upright, only for the lash- 


- ing that held me down, and hurt me when I 


made the first struggle to rise. It was too 
dark to distinguish any objegt; but the yell 
was repeated, followed by the sound of a 
heavy splash in the sea, and then of several 
voices in angry altercation, but the words 
were all in a Janguage strange to my ears. 
After the first feeling of astonishment and 
terror had passed away, I reflected that they 
could be only human beings, at any rate, and 
that I had the advantage of them, in this 
respect, at least, that they could know noth- 
ing of my being near them. It had occurred 
to me, at once, that, had there been a ship 
so near as the voices evidently were, she 
must be plainly seen. Here was more mys- 
tery; and, seizing my paddle, I plied it vigor- 
ously, but without noise, heading directly 
towards the sounds, which still continued. 
A fight was in progress; and you know there 
is nothing that so strongly illustrates what 
our schoolbooks used to call “centripetal 
force,’ as a fight. The first impulse is to 
rush near enough to see it, at any rate. 

“T soon made out that I was close to a raft 
of considerable size, upon which four men 
were engaged in a death-struggle, dodging 
each other back and forth, all appearing to 
be armed with weapons of some sort. I 
arrested my progress just in time to avoid 
running into the raft, and backed astern a 
little to keep beyond observation; but they 
were so absorbed there was really little fear 
of their noticing anything but each other. 
I could not make out that any one hada 
particular enemy, or even that they were 
pitted two against two. It seemed to bea 
“free fight,’ as they say out West; but I 


. thought it was not yet time to ask them to 


count me in. 

“A little farther observation of their move- 
ments, as well as their tones of voice, con- 
vinced me that liquor was at the bottom of 
it; and a thought crossed my mind of the 
horrible accounts which I had read, long 
years ago, about the shipwrecked crew of the 
French frigate “Meduse.” I had thought 
then, in my innocence, that the story was 
incredible; but here was a similar scene 
being enacted directly under my eyes. 

“I watched, while one poor wretch, who 


appeared already to be desperately wounded, 
was knocked into the sea with a stunning 
blow, and sunk within a few feet of me; 
then another was felled motionless on the 
raft, and the body rolled off by the two sur- 
vivors; who, after further interchange of 
bitter abuse and blasphemy, I suppose, 
though in a language that was Greek to me, 
renewed the figh® with knives! 

“For a minute or two no sound was to be 
heard but their quick heavy breathing and 
the convulsive trampling of feet, as they 
wrestled in the fierce death-struggle. Then 
one of the men, with a yell that froze the 
blood in my veins, staggered back and fell 
heavily, while the other sank exhausted at 
his side. It was evident that both were 
harmless now, and, with a few strokes of my 
paddle, I shot alongside, and boarded the raft. 

“A hasty examination showed that one of 
the combatants was quite dead, while the 
other, though still breathing, wgs past all 
help. The pool of blood in which they lay 
felt warm to my feet—for I had long ago 
thrown away my shoes as an encumbrance— 
and this, added to the dreadful spectacle 
made me sick at heart. I turned away to 
' examine a beaker which was lashed near 
one corner of the raft; and, to my delight, 
found it half full of fresh water. There was 
also hard-tack in two tarpaulin bags, enough 
to supply my wants for several weeks. 
There was no immediate fear of starvation 
with these treasures all at my own disposal, 
and I lost no time in satisfying my hunger 
and thirst. In a keg, lashed close up to the 
end of the water cask, I found the liquor 
which had been the cause of the wholesale 
murder I had witnessed. Now, you know, 
that I like my glass as well as most sailors; 
but, acting upon my first impulse at that 
moment, I sent the keg with a sudden kick 
into the sea. I suppose there was still a 
gallon or so of ramin it; but I considered 
myself well rid of all trouble and temptation 
by disposing of it at once. 

“TI would not abandon the faithful buoy 
which had done me so good service, but made 
it fast to the larger raft, intending to pull it 
high and dry at my leisure; and, having 
assured myself that the two men were quite 
dead, I was not long in getting rid of the 
bodies. There was nothing about them or 
their clothing by which I could get any clue 
to their history. I found, in fact, nothing in 
their pockets but jackknives, and in one a 
short pipe, but no tobacco, 
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“Day was breaking by the time I had 
‘cleared the decks, so to speak; and my 
next task was to wash away all traces of the 
late struggle, with the aid of a bucket I 
found at hand. I then pailed my life-buoy 
upon the raft, thus making a perch’ that 
‘would raise me well up above the wash of the 
sea, which last was no great matter, how- 
ever, so long as the weather continued fine. 

“Had I now but a mast and sail, I 
thought, I might, at least, steer towards the 
broadside of America, and make some head- 
way. I thought it strange that shipwrecked 
mariners, who, it seems, had had time to 
secure provisions and other articles before 
they took to the raft, should have contrived 
no means of propelling it, beyond three oars 
and a few odd pieces of boaré; for the raft, 
though built of a strange variety of mate- 
rials, was strongly secured together with 
lashings and cross-seizings in all directions. 
I did not fail, of course, to connect in my 
mind the man whom I had first met alone 
with the others. He had, doubtless been 
one of the same crew; but why he had left 
them, preferring to take his chance on two 
planks by himself, must forever be a mystery. 

“After this I drifted for three days, as 
wind and current might carry me, for I was 
quite unable to control anything so heavy as 
the raft. BatI picked up my strength and 
spirits during this long spell of fair weather, 
having enough to eat and drink, and felt 
that I had everything to be thankful for. 
At night I lay down under the stars and 
enjoyed my ‘all night in” being raised high 
dry on my buoy.” 

“Never mind those three days, Thoph. 
Get on with your story, and don’t take so 
much time to make it up. What was your 
next adventure ?” 

“Well,” he continued, in his regular way, 
as if it were a matter of perfect indifference 
to him whether his hearers believed his 

- statements or not, so that they would listen 
to him, “on the fourth night I woke and 
roused up to get adrink of water, when I 
heard the light flap of canvas, and staring in 
the direction of the sound, my eyes rested 

“upon a ship, or at least the spars and rigging 
of one, for she seemed to be sunk to the 
water’s edge. I seized one of the oars and 
exerted myself to keep the raft in position, 
hoping to board her in the morning, if, as I 
judged, she had really been sunk and aban- 
doned. I hullooed with all my power of 
lungs, but could get no answer; and finding 
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that I should have no difficulty in following 
her drift and keeping company with her, I 
made my mind easy until the return of day. 

“ The prize, if I may call her so, proved to 
be a barque timber-laden, full of water, and 
abandoned to the mercy of the ocean, as I 
had supposed. Her topsails had been clewed 
down upon the lifts, and thus left ‘ Spanish- 
reefed,’ to slat back and forth as the hull 
wallowed heavily in the trough of the sea. 
With much difficulty I got alongside, and 
succeeded in climbing on board; but a few 
minutes’ survey was enough to assure me 
that I should not gain much by a change of 
quarters. It was something in the way of 
promotion, however, to take command of the 
barque.” 

“Your promotion would seem to have 
been regular, Thoph,” I again interrupted. 
“From death to the life-buoy, from the buoy 
to the little raft, then to the big raft, and to 
the ship. I shouldn’t wonder if you had 
command of a whole navy before you finish 
the story.” 

“Never mind that,” answered the imper- 
turbable yarn-spinner.. “Don’t you put me 
out again, or I'll cut it short off, and leave 
you in the lurch. I found one advantage, 
however, in taking the ship for my home. 
As long as her masts were standing, I could 
go aloft and keep a lookout for sails in the 
distance, and I stood a much better chance 
of being seen and picked up, than I would on 
a raft level with the sea. 

Icould get nothing out of her hold that 
would be of any use tome. Everything of a 
nature to float had washed out at the hatch- 
ways and drifted away; but the lumber and 
boards that formed her cargo surged right up 
against her decks, and kept her buoyant. 
So there was no danger of her going down 
entirely, at least for along time to come, or 
as long as her hull might hold together. 
There was a scuttle-butt still firmly lashed 
on deck, with a barrel or more of fresh 
water remaining in it; but I had no provi- 
sions but the bread which I found on the 


raft when I took 

“Couldn’t you find out the name of the 
ship?” I asked. 

“No. If she had a name on her stern or 
counter, it was too deep under water to be 
seen. I should think from her build and 
rig that she was a Swede or a Russian; and 
that would account for the barbarous lingo 
Theard spoken by the men who were fight- 
ing on the raft.” 


“Then you really think they came from 
this same ship?” 

“Yes; I suppose she sprung a sudden 
leak. Gave out all at once, like, and sunk 
from under ’em.” 

“Why. wouldn’t they do better, then, to 
stick by the wreck ?” 

“Don’t know. . Perhaps they did so and 
got tired of it; and then started off, just as 
the humor took them, which would account 
for the first man I saw being alone on his 
own hook. Well, that night I slept up in 
the foretop, lashed to save me from rolling 
overboard; and all the next day I kepta 
lookout for ships, but saw none. It blew up 
a fresh breeze at sundown, and I, not liking 
my high perch, came down and mounted the 
scuttle-butt, which stood like a little round 
island in the waste of waters. My raft was 
towing alongside by a stout rope, and I had 
left the buoy on it, as I looked upon it asa 
kind of ark of safety,in case the old water- 
logged ship showed an intention of going 
down altogether, and leaving me to swim for 
it. 

“So I sat roosting upon the water-butt for 
two hours, at least, after thick darkness had 
settled down, and things looked threatening, 
much as they did the night I went back- 
wards off the topsail yardarm, without stop- 
ping to say good-by to you. Crouching 
down with my head almost between my 
knees, I was half insensible to all around me, 
when a roaring rushing noise rung in my 
ears. As I raised my head, a great black wall 
was towering in front of me. I heard a 
shout as of men in mortal fear, ‘ Port hard? 
Too late; the next instant, the world, or at 
least our planet, was shivered as by the crack 
of doom. I grabbed at empty air, and caught 
something which felt like a stout rope. My 
hands clutched it with the grasp of a drown- 
ing man, and I was conscious the next in- 
stant that I was swinging over the boiling 
sea that whitened beneath. 

“TI hardly know how I got there, but I 
found myself shortly afterwards on board 
this ship, the Louis Philippe, lying on deck 
surrounded by strange faces. I must have 
clung to that jib-martingale stay—for I sup- 
pose that was what I seized—with a grip ot 
iron. The bowsprit with all the gear at- 
tached was carried away by the shock, but I 
got entangled some way among the snarl of 
wreck, and was swung inboard. I was not 
seriously hurt, and a few hours brought me 


round all right again. 


“They told me that the old barque very 
soon disappeared after they struck her, but 
that boards and lumber were strewed all 
around, though they did not stop long after 
they neither saw nor heard any signs of life. 
Indeed, they had enough to do to repair 
damages, secure their own foremast, and 
attend to their leaks. We pumped the ship 
all the way te Havre, where she was repaired, 
and I shipped in her for the return voyage.” 

“And you expect me to believe all this, 
Thoph ?” 

“Don’t care whether you believe it or not. 
I’ve told you the story just as it happened.” 

“ Well, I can’t disprove it.” 

“Of eourse you can’t. You saw me go 
backwards into the darkness, didn’t you? 
and never expected to see me again. Well, 
here I am; you can’t get over that; and why 
shouldn’t you take an old shipmate’s word 
for the rest ?” 

Sure enough, why? Because it happened 
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to be Thoph. I asked one of the crew of the 
ship whom I afterwards saw in the city, and 
he told me they had shipped Thoph at Havre, 


‘and that he told all sorts of marvellous sto- 


ries about how he had been picked up. His 
escape was wonderful enough, at any rate; 
and the relation of the sober truth would 
have satisfied almost any man under similar 
circumstances. There is no doubt that the 
buoy cut away by the mate floated in his 
way, and that he was afterwards saved by 
some passing vessel outward bound, and car- 
ried to Havre. His shipmate denied alto- 
gether the story of a collision of a sunken 
ship; and as for the raft and the castaway 
men who destroyed each other like the Kil- 
kenny cats—why, the reader gets the tale as 
cheap asI did; and if he wants more, I can 
refer him to Thoph himself, who has, prob- 
ably, ere this, added many embellishments, 
and repeated the yarn so often, that he 
believes it himself, whatever others may do. 


IN SEARCH OF NUMBER FOUR. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 


Mrs. STEPHEN BRASHER number three 
was dead,and Mr. Brasher was heart-broken. 
He was reported to have nearly fainted away 
at the funeral, by certain people, who, having 
a passion for such occasions, attended as 


usual, to take notes and report upon the con- . 


duct of the friends. This proved to be a 
more than ordinarily satisfactory occasion. 
Mr. Brasher “ took on” enough to satisfy the 
most exacting, and everybody was delighted 
with him. 

For fully four weeks Mr. Brasher went 
about with a very dejected air, speaking 
only in monosyllables, and nursing a slight 
cough, which he often declared would “soon 
send him to rejoin his dear Belinda Jane.” 
Everybody felt pleased—at his devotion, not 
at the prospect of his prophecy being fulfilled 
—except the relatives of his two former 
wives. To their minds, it would have looked 
better, under the circumstances, if he hadn’t 
mentioned names. 

At the end of the four weeks above-men- 
tioned Mr. Brasher began to pick up. He 
was observed to smile, in a deprecating way, 
when sympathetic friends admonished him 
that “it was every one’s duty to look after 
their health, and to be willing to live out 
their allotted days upon the earth.” 


One heartless wretch gave it as his opinion, 
that “Brasher’s health should be looked 
after by the State, as in the present feminine 
surplus, a man of his characteristics was in- 
valuable in the community.” But everybody 
knew it was sheer envy that prompted this 
remark, for this fellow, alas! never had a 
wife at all—had not poor Will Thornton. 

Soon after this the advertising columns of 
the Primrose Eagle contained the following: 


“ Wanted, by a middle-aged man of good 
habits, a boarding place, where he can have 
the comforts of ahome. A cheerful house- 
hold, where there. are young ladies preferred, 
as the advertiser is in depressed spirits, and 
it is necessary for his health that he have 
cheerful company and surroundings. A note 
addressed to ‘ B.,’ Eagle Office, will reach the 
advertiser.” 

Perhaps I might as well state that Prim- 
rose was a eity of some ten or twelve thou- 
sand inhabitants, according to the census; 
but according to its own estimated import- 
ance it rivalled London, Paris, and even the 
celestial Pekin. It had, indeed, grown up 
rapidly, and like ambitious childhood, was 
pleased about it. Of course, to grow rapidly, 
a town must have enterprising manufac- 
tories; for, contemptuously as certain classes 
may look upon the men who do the world’s 
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work—who fashion into forms of usefulness 

and beauty the crude substances of the earth 
—they are, nevertheless, the vital current 
that throbs and pulses through the world’s 
great veins and arteries, and without which 
it has no fresh life and growth. 

Primrose, therefore, was a manufacturing 
town; and, as such, afforded a good field for 
boarding-house enterprise. Among the com- 
petitors who had entered said field was Mrs. 
Eudora Greenwood. Mrs. Eudora was, more- 
over, a widow—a nice, sensible, energetic 
woman, worth nine hundred and ninety-nine 
of those women who, when left to their own 
resources—and sometimes when they are 
not—marry the first man they can lay hands 
on for a home—a support. 

It was a marvel how Frederic Greenwood 
ever came to marry so sensible and practical 
agirl as Eudora Brent—or, rather, it was a 
marvel that a girl like Eudora Brent should 
marry such a weak milk-and-waterish fellow 
as young Greenwood. Mr. Greenwood was 
a member of the legal profession; and wore 
lavender kids and eye-glasses, and carried a 
cane. I don’t think of anything else about 
him worthy of mention, except, perhaps, a 
carefully-nursed mustache of pale amber, to 
which he was greatly attached, and to which 
he gave all his best and deepest thoughts. 
He had an abundance of time to do this, as 
he wasn’t particularly troubled with “ briefs.” 
Occasionally, to be sure, he had some little 
two-penny job, as for instance: Pat Mulligan 
brandishes his shillalah uncomfortably near 
the ears of his “neighbor from over the 
Rhine,” Carl Blitzenburghenheimer, and he 
sits on the case; or, somebody walks deliber- 
ately and with malice prepense through 
somebody else’s backyard, and keeps doing it, 
till he is sued for deadly and diabolical tres- 
pass, etc., etc. These had been the great, 
and profound, and weighty matters of the 
law which had lifted F. Greenwood, Esquire, 
above the common herd. 

But death, it is said, loves a shining mark, 
and so,one day, the grim archer let fly an 
arrow at this brilliant legal light and embryo 

judge. 

While her husband lived, Eudora had all 
she could do to “keep up appearances.” 
The thousands who have tried it know just 
what hard wearing work this is. Left to 
herself, her natural independenee asserted 
itself. She sold off some few superfluities 
which had been necessary as stage adjuncts 
in the farce she had been playing for the last 
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three or four years, hired a house in a good 
locality for that purpose, and taking her two 
young sisters to assist her, opened a board- - 
ing-house. 

And here, among other places, came the 
Primrose Eagle containing “B.’s advertise- 
ment. Now it so happened that Mrs. Green- 
wood had one pleasant vacant room, suitable 
for a single gentleman or lady, which she was 
thinking of advertising, as, having to pay 
high rent, it was desirable to utilize all the 
room. 

Mrs. Greenwood had been thinking about 
asking her boarders, of whom she had fifteen, 
if they knew any one who would like such a 
room as she had to offer, but she naturally 
shrank from doing it, especially since Mr. 
Thornton, a new boarder, had related a 
story of a former landlady of his whom he 
soberly avowed furnished every boarder with 
a paper, headed with a flattering advertise- 
ment of her house, to “ solicit recruits,” as 
he phrased it. 

Mrs. Eudora had got past the crape and 
bombazine period of grief, and indulged a 
little, in a quiet way, in colors, This partic- 
ular afternoon that I am going to tell you 
about, she had on a soft-tinted lilac serge, 
trimmed with folds of purple gros grain. She 
had one of those clear complexions which 
these colors become, and, taken altogether, 
was a very pleasant picture to contemplate 
as she sat leaned back in a pretty easy-chair 
of pale green rep, in the sunny little parlor 
of her boarding-house, her bright clear gray 
eyes running up and down the columns of 
the Primrose Eagle. 

“ Girls, here is just the man I want!” she 
cried, delightedly. “I must send a note to 
him at once.” 

Nora and Susie Brent exchanged glances, 
and Sue said, coolly: 

“A personal, eh?” 

Mrs, Greenwood’s face grew instantly 
grave, though she did blush faintly. “Girls! 
how can you?” said she, reproachfully. “It 
is the man for the east chamber, I mean. 
See here.” 

Susie took the paper and read the adver 
tisement aloud, and them she and Nora 
laughed softly. 

“T should say this old party has an excel- 
lent and discriminating taste, Dora,” said 
Sue. “‘A cheerful howsehold, where there 
are young ladies preferred! That means us, 
certainly, Nora. Write him a note, by all 
means, Dora. I'll wager my curls ”—which, 
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considering they cost her ten dollars, was no 
incensiderable pledge—“ that it is some old 
widower in pursuit of his ninety-ninth wife.” 

“Susan Brent, I am ashamed of you!” 
- said Mrs. Greenwood, severely. “I dislike, 
above all things, to see young girls’ first 
thought in relation to a gentleman be some- 
thing in regard to marriage. This person is 
very evidently out of health, bodily and men- 
tally, and to recover the tone of his mind has 
been advised to mingle naturally and freely 
in lively cheerful society. The wording of 
the advertisement— where he can have the 
comforts of a home ’—prove this. I hope he 
isn’t so much of an invalid that he would 
find -going up two flights of stairs an 
objection.” 

“You might have an elevator put in for 
his accommodation, Eudora,” interrupted 
Sue; “or you might put him up a cot here 
in the parlor.” 

“T fear the latter arrangement might in- 
terfere with Mr. Siddons’s pleasure,” Mrs. 
Eudora retorted, maliciously. 

Sue colored vividly at this nice little thrust 
from her sister, but she replied, promptly: 

“So it might—also with Mr. Thornton’s 
newspaper reading. You will have to fall 
back on the elevator, my dear Mrs. Green- 
wood.” 

“How ridiculous you talk, Susan!” Mrs. 
Greenwood exclaimed, in a vexed tone. She 
always said “Susan ” when she was vexed. 

“T wouldn’t mind her, Eudora,” said pretty 
quiet-faced Nora. “It is Sue’s way. I dare 
say she is quite nervous now at the possibil- 
ity that some one else will get in ahead of 
us and secure this ‘ middle-aged gentleman of 
good habits.’ I shouldn’t wonder if he was 
some benevolent old fellow—rich and eccen- 
tric, you know— in search of—” 

“The man of Sin,” interrupted Sue, sotto 
voce. Sue had been to hear Nasby. 

“Some sweet-tempered, unselfish, simple- 
hearted and unsophisticated young girl to 
adopt and make his heiress,” continued Nora, 
not noticing Susie’s interruption save by a 
reproving frown. 

“Upon second thought, Dora, I believe 
you had better carry out your first intention, 
and send him a note at once,” Sue cried, 
with a ludicrous show of interest and 
anxiety. 

“TI fully intend to, Miss Impertinence,” 
she responded, rising and going out to pro- 
cure writing materials. 

“ Supposing your hypothesis to be correct, 


my sweet sister, how do you suppose I would 
suit the benevolent old party: alluded to?” 
asked Sue, solemnly, of Nora. 

“Better ask how you would suit if yours 
was correct,” retorted Nora, laughing. 

“Tl tell you what, Nora,” Sue cried, with 
sudden animation, “if he is a widower, let’s 
make a match between him and Miss Spen- 
cer. Just imagine her in white satin and 
orange blossoms !” 

The two girls broke into little soft peals of 
laughter, in the midst of which the doorbell 
rang, and almost immediately Sphinx, their 
own chore-girl and maid-of-all-work, opened 
the parlor door and ushered in a gentleman— 
a gentleman in glossy black, with a band of 
crape a finger and a half deep on the shining 
beaver he held in his hand. 

“T called to see about getting board,” he 
said, with a bow and a smile towards each of 
the young ladies. 

“I will speak to Mrs. Greenwood, sir,” 
said Nora, going towards the door. “I am 
not sure there is a vacancy.” 

“T shall be greatly disappointed if there is 
not,” he said, with a gallant—or what was 
undoubtedly meant for that—inclination of 
his head towards Miss Susie. 

“Disappointments are the common lot of 
mortals,” said Sue, sententiously. 

“Ah yes! I know it only too well,” he 
responded, glancing significantly at the crape 
on his hat, and sighing decorously, but in 
neither an altogether hopeless nor dejected 
manner. 

Just then Mrs. Greenwood made her ap- 
pearance, looking slightly flushed and an- 
noyed. Mrs. Eudora Greenwood was a very 
fine-looking woman, and just now the color 
in her cheeks and the darkening and change- 
ful light in her great gray eyes made her 
look unusually well. 

“ Have I the honor of seeing Mrs. Green- 
wood—Mrs, Eudora Greenwood ?” asked the 
strange gentleman, politely, rising and taking 
a step forward, and involuntarily holding his 
hat, with its telltale badge, behind him. 

Mrs. Greenwood bowed rather stiffly, and 
waited further communication. 

“I wish to get a room, with board, 
madam,” he continued, a littke embarrassed 
by her manner. “Is there a vacancy in your 
establishment ?” 

“I—I don’t know as there is, really,” she 
replied, hesitatingly, thinking of the note to 
“B.” lying signed and sealed on her dressing- 
table. 
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The man’s face lengthened visibly, and he 
brought the hand which held the hat round 
and crossed it over the other, and put on a 
very touching expression, as he said: 

“ Every hope I have ertimbles into dust at 
touch.” 

ever thus—from childhood’s hour 

I’ve seen my fondest hopes decay,’ ” 


Sue whispered in an aside to Nora, as the 
two stood together by the window. 

“1 was,” he went on, “so sure that this 
was just the place for my health”—here he 
coughed dejectedly behind his hand—* both 
ou account of location and society. My phy- 


siclan, madam, recommended my mixing in’ 


cheerful company, in fact, to find a boarding- 
place where there wére young people—” 
glancing half round at Sue and Nora—“ and 
where I could mingle in the family, could, in 
fact, enjoy the comforts of a home.” 

A sudden light dawned on Mrs Green- 
wood’s mind. 

“Have you advertised in the Eagle, sir?” 
she asked. 

“T have, madam. But some one to-day 
recommended your place as just meeting my 
needs, and I came up at once. I am so sorry 
I am too late.” 

“Stay! I will be frank with you, Mr. —” 

“ Brasher,” he supplied, his face lighting. 

“Well, Mr. Brasher, if you are the ‘B.’ 
here referred to,” taking the Primrose Eagle 
from the table, “I think I can accommodate 
you—that is, if you like the room I can give 
you.” 

“Tf assure you I should like any room in 
this house, my dear madam,” he replied, 
gallantly. “Yes, that is my advertisement;’ 
what were you going to remark concerning 
it?” J 

“T had just written a note in answer to it. 
Thad a vacant room, and thought it might 
suit the advertiser. If you please, I will send 
my girl up to show it to you.” 

Mr. Brasher did please, and Sphinx was 
accordingly summoned, and despatched at 
once to the east chamber, to exhibit its 
merits and resources to its would-be occupant. 

“Do you think your invalid with ‘de- 
pressed spirits’ can manage those two flights 
with only Sphinx’s assistance, Dora?” asked 
Sue, the moment the door closed on him. 
“ My curls are safe enough! Didn’t you see 
the crape on his hat? I always thought I 
had the spirit of prophecy. I declare, Dora! 
it was worth five dollars to see the change 
15 
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that came over thé Depressed when you 
admitted that, provided he was the mystical 
‘BY’, you'might be induced to take him in. 
His cough vanished utder the magic of your 
smile like bread and molasses before 4 rav- 
enous baby.” 

“ Susan |” 

“And when he said he ‘should like any 
room in this house,’ [I came near bursting 
into tears, so affected was I by the beautiful 
pastoral simplicity of bis nature. There’s 
nothing half so sublime as the study of 
human nature. Who was it that said, ‘The 
proper study of womankitid is man?’ I agree 
with him, whoever he was,” 

“Susan Brent, will you stop your absurd 
nonsense!” Mrs. Greenwood said, angrily, 
yet laughing in spite of herself. 

“Eadora Greenwood,” returned Sue, sol- 
emnly, “ that man will marry somebody out 
of this house before he leaves it. I see it in 
his languishing look, his insidious smile, his 
gallant speech, and, more than all, in that 
terrible band around his hat! How can I 
help lifting up my voice and erying aloud?” 

The clatter of Sphinx’s metallic heels on 
the stairs warned them that Mr. Brasher 
was returning. 4 

“I’m going to smile on him, the ‘lone lorn 
creeter, ” she added hastily, coming and sit- 
ting down deliberately in the rep easy-chair, 
and spreading out her sea-green flounces, and 
shaking back her blonde curls, across which 
the bright March sunshine melted and glowed. 

“Tam more than pleased with my room— 
if I may call it mine—and feel that I shall 
be quite another man from what I have been 
of late, when once I get settled in such a 
pleasant home as yours, Mrs. Greenwood,” 
Mr. Brasher said, enthusiastically. 

“TI certainly hope you will be happy; I like 
to have all my boarders feel at home,” she 
replied, cordially, but with a little touch of 
reserve in her manner. 

“ How large a family have you?” he asked. 

“T have fifteen boarders—three ladies, the 
rest gentlemen. These young ladies are my 
sisters, Mr. Brasher.” She could not avoid 
saying this, he glanced at them so inquiringly. 

Nora, from her seat by the window, lifted 
a wee brownie face, with soft dark eyes and 
blood-red lips, and bowed quietly; but Sue 
rose up and offered her hand. 

“T suppose we might as well make friends 
now as any time, Mr. Brasher, since destiny 
seems to ordain it,” she said, with a radiant 
smile, 


“Do you believe in destiny?” he asked, 
holding her hand a little closer, perhaps, 
than there was any absolute need for on 
sucb very short acquaintance. 

“Well, yes,” she replied, thoughtfully, 
“sometimes I do. If it’s anything I desire 
to take place, you know.” 

“TI hope, then, you will believe in it this 
time,” he said, quickly, in alow tone. 

“O, Iam quite sure I shall, Mr. Brasher,” 
she,returned, in a clear distinct yoice. “I 
think your advertisement stated you were 
suffering from depressed spirits, did it not?” 

“ Well—yes, I have been,’ he said, with 
considerable hesitation. “But 1 think I am 
recovering somewhat. I have had a wearing 
cough, but I have hope now that I shall soon 
regain my health and spirits. There come 
times to us all when we believe the world 
holds no more happiness for us, but it is an 
unhealthy, and, I believe, a wrong feeling. 
No one knows what his own capabilities are, 
or what greater blessing the future may hold 
for him than he has yet dreamed of.” 

“No indeed, Mr, Brasher, that he does 
not. Ihave always been devoutly thankful 
that human hearts were made of gum-elastic 
instead of porcelain,” she replied, with a 
serenely unconscious air. 

.He flushed a little, and for an instant 
looked slightly disconcerted ; but the smiling, 
innocent-looking young face, just a little 
lifted to his reassured him, and he recovered 


his composure, and when he took his depart, 


ure he looked as little like a broken-hearted 
man as it is possible to imagine. He even 
hummed a few notes of “The girl I left 
behind me,” in a mild sort of way, as he 
went down the street, and instead of rejoic- 
ing in the cough, which was to be the blessed 
media by which he was to rejoin his “lost 
Belinda,” he stepped into a drug store and 
bonght half a dozen kinds of cough medi- 
cine, with a prodigal recklessness of expense 
that filled the young man in waiting with 
astonishment and admiration. 

The next night the tea-table at 20, Fletcher 
Row—that was Mrs. Greenwood’s number— 
had a new face in the circle that surrounded 
it. This new face was introduced to all the 
other faces, which, by the way, is about as 
far as the great majority of acquaintances 
extend. That clever mask, the human face, 
hides and eovers the real man and woman so 
completely that not half of even our inti- 
mate friends ever see or know us as we are. 

To the great amusement of Sue Brent, Mr. 
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Brasher did not wear his beaver with {ts 
sombre trimming, but, instead, sported a 
natty light-colored felt, with a cream-colored 
band of satin. There was, too, as that young 
lady expressed it, “a brightness not of the 
sun or of the moon, in the supernal polish of 
his leather and linen.” 

As it happened, Mr. Thornton did not get 
in till late that night. As he came in at one 
door the new accession was just vanishing 
through another on his way to the parlor. 
But he had time to see and recognize him. 

“Brasher, as I live!” he exclaimed, in 
astonishment. 

“Our new boarder. Do you know him, 
Mr. Thornton?” asked Mrs. Eudora, in a 
surprised tone. 

“Yes. I did know him in the grub state,” 
he said, with a significant smile. “And that 
reminds me, I have got a splendid butterfly, 
a great purple and gold and brown fellow, in 
some of my pockets, for your collection. By 
the way,” he added, with a quizzical smile, 
“are you going to add him to your collee- 
tion ?” nodding towards the parlor.. 

Mrs. Eudora’s gray eyes darkened, and her 
face grew cool. She was that rara avis,a 
widow who resented any joke or intimation 
on her part for another husband, or, indeed, 
any intimation of such a thing at all, either 
with or without effort. Mr. Thornton saw 
his mistake instantly. . 

“Pardon me, Mrs. Greenwood,” he said, 
quickly, and with an earnestness of manner 
very much in contrast with his usual careless 
indifference. “I trust I shall learn not to 
wound a delicacy as charming as it is rare, 
after a time. But do you know this Mr. 
Brasher?” 

“TI never saw him till yesterday. Why, 
isn’t he a good man? Shouldn’t you advise 
me to keep him ?” she asked, with a deference 
to the opinion of this comparatively new 
boarder, which was something quite new 
under the sun, for Mrs. Eudora was an inde- 
pendent sort of a woman, and usually relied 
on her own judgment, which was undeniably 
good—if we except her choice in a husband. 

“0, Brasber is a good man—an invaluable 
man to have in the community,” Thoroton 
responded, laughing, “I will leave it to 
Miss Susie if he is not,” he added, as that 
young lady appeared in the doorway, “ trying 
to learn Sphinx to waltz,” she said, in expla- 
nation of the queer figure that small damsel 
made. 

“ Well, what is it, Mr. Thornton, that you 
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will leave to me?” she asked, whirling poor 
Sphinx round the table in an impromptu 
waltz,and nearly taking the breath out of 
that supernaturally sober and proper young 
handmaiden. “It’s not your fate you’re go- 
ing to submit to me—you’re not going to 
propose, Mr. Thornton! Because if you are, 
I want to be getting ready to faint—that’s 
the proper thing, isn’t it ?” 

“Ask Brasher,” he responded, laughing. 

“O, but I’m expecting him to ask me!” she 
cried, gayly. 

“And you will not be likely to be disap- 
pointed if one may judge by a man’s ante- 
cedents. I had just made the assertion to 
Mrs. Greenwood that he was an invaluable 
man to have in the community, and what 1 
was going to submit to you was, considering 
the condition of society, is not a marrying 
man like Brasher, worth three times as much 
to the State as a bachelor—like myself, for 
instance? Don’t hesitate about answering, 
out of respect to my feelings,” he answered, 
lightly, “I am not credited with having any 
--in this matter.” 

“There, Dora! didn’t 1 tell you so?” Sue 
cried, triumphantly. 

Oddly enough Mrs. Greenwood and Mr, 
Thornton both colored and looked unaccoun- 
tably disturbed. Sue noticed it, and mali- 
ciously kept silence a moment. But silence 
wasn’t Miss Susie’s forte, and could only be 
kept up by a powerful effort. This she was 
hardly ever equal to, nor did she prove so 
now. 

“Of course I refer to Mr. Brasher, you 
know,” she explained, benevolently. “Dora 
was sure he was some nice antique specimen, 
whose sands of life had nearly run out, and 
to whom it would be Christian charity to 
surround with the comfort of a home—where 
there were young ladies! You know he ad- 
vertised ?” 

“No, did he?” 

“Yes; and Dora here really snapped me 
up because I hinted, innocently, that he 
might be in pursuit of a seventhly or eighthly. 
Well, right will be vindicated after a time, 
and truth, though crushed to earth, will rise 
again. I hope you will make a note of this, 
my dear Mrs. Greenwood,” she added, in a 
ludicrously solemn tone. 

“Sue Brent, you are utterly incorrigible !” 
laughed her sister. 

“And so is Brasher—in his way!” she re- 
torted. 


“Susan, I really cannot allow you to speak 
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in this way,” said Mrs. Greenwood, gravely. 
“Tt is very bad taste to discuss a person in 
this manner. Do you know that it pains 
me to have you do so?” 

“ Forgive me, Eudora,” coming and putting 
her arms about her neck, and laying her 
sunny curls against her sister’s dark heavy 
braids, “I'll never mention the depressed 
again, if you sayso. But,” with an odd, side- 
ways glance at Thornton, “I do wish I had 
asked the number of his present ambition.” 

“ Mr. Brasher is in search of nuinber four, 
just now, Miss Sue,” he replied, laughing at 
the absurd gravity of her tone. “I think I 
will give my friend Siddons a hint to look 
out for his Jaurels,” 

Sue blushed, then laughed saucily. 

“ Charity begins at home; keep your hints 
for your own edification, and not give them 
where they are not needed.” 

“Ah! Is he then so sure of you?” he 
asked, teasingly. ia 

“ There’s nothing sure on earth, my dear 
young friend,” she replied, with impressive 
solemnity. “This is a vale of tears, and dis- 
appointments hover over our heads like bees 
over a field of clover! It’s an awful thing 
to think of, my dear young man.” 

“Tt would be a proper judgment upon 
you,” he laughed, “if Brasher should gobble 
you up.” nail 

“Perhaps; but age always has precedence, 
and I couldn’t be so impolite as to stand in 
Dora’s way,” she answered, sweetly. And 
having brought an. annoyed look to both 
their faces, she retired from the room, sing- 
ing lightly, half under her breath, “ Love 
not—love not!” 

There was quite a party gathered in the 
parlor that evening, There were Mr. and 
Mrs. Learnard, Mr. Ralph Siddons from Shir- 
ley Street, Mrs. Anderson—Mrs. Learnard’s 
mother, Mr. Brasher, Mrs. Eudora and her 
two young sisters, and Miss Abigail Spencer, 
not Abby or Gail, but plain old-fashioned 
Abigail. 

Miss Abigail was a woman without the 
faintest suspicion of nonsense about her. 
Possibly there might be more attractive look- 
ing women—I don’t pretend she was a 
beanty—but you might seareh a long way 
before you would find a more proper or dec- 
orous one. No one ever accused Miss 
Spencer of flirting, O no! She was opposed 

to it on principle. She was rather opposed 
to matrimony on the same grounds, It was 
net known that any presumptuous man had 
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ever attempted to undermine her principles 
upon either subject, but then it was generally, 
conceded that it would be a useless under- 
taking. 

Miss Spencer. was forty-seven, and always 
told her age with unhesitating promptness; 
a noble refutation of the base slanders of cer- 
tain small-fry lecturers and newspaper para- 
graphists, who repeat the stale nonsense 
about a woman’s concealing her age, under 
the weak delusion that they are saying some- 
thing witty. 

Miss Spencer, moreover, should have been 
admired above all other women, by gentle- 
men, from the fact that. she didn’t wear 
flounces and panniers, nor frizzle her hair, 
nor wear a chignon, nor indulge, in fact, in 
any of the modern weaknesses of her sex, 
which are such a sore trial to the eyes of 
mankind, and which afford such fruitful 
themes for their superior wisdom to de- 
nounce. 

But—and I mention it as something diffi- 
cult to explain—the same gentlemen sought 
these “ flounced and crimped creatures,” paid 
them the most devoted attentions, compli- 
mented them, and married them, in utter 
disregard of Miss Spencer, who was the liy- 
ing model of the ideal women they professed 
to believe and delight in. Odd, wasn’t it? 

But to come back to the parlor of number 
20. Mr. Thornton came in a moment, then 
went out, and up to his room with rather, a 


dissatisfied face. He turned on the gas and . 


sat down and unfolded his paper and made a 
pretence of reading—indeed, he read some 
things over three or four times, and was as 
ignorant of their meaning at the end as at 
the beginning. 
, “Confound him! what sent him here, I 
should like to kuow!” he exclaimed, irascibly. 
“There’s an end now to my reading in the 
parlor. He’ll be there every evening, and I 
wont stay and listen to his talk!” 

Will Thornton got up and pushed back the 
table, and strode towards the window, stick- 
ing the toe of his boot through the paper, 
which had fallen to the floor, and tearing it 
half-way across. He reached down and 
picked it up, and deliberately tore it quite 
apart, and threw it behind the table. And 
all this in utter defiance of the fact that he 
had had that paper folded very carefully in 
an inner pocket all day, lest it might get lost 
or soiled, for there was a letter from Rome, 
some charming literary notices, and a splen- 
did leader on political economy in it, which 
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he had kept for his evening reading. It 
couldn’t have been that the habit he had 
fallen into of late of reading aloud anything 
that particularly pleased him, had anything 
to do with his irritable mood, for Mrs, Eu- 
dora was generally his only appreciative lis- 
tener, and Will Thornton was a confirmed 
bachelor of thirty-six, who didn’t like wo- 
men. I am rather ata loss to account for 
his humor, and so I think was he. He wan- 
dered aimlessly about his chamber, looked 
out a while at the red, blue and green globes 
in the. window opposite, and then undressed 
and went to bed in a sullen sort of a way, 
and dreamed that Mr. Brasher was the sul- 
tan of Turkey, and had opened a harem at 
number 20, with Mrs. Eudora as favorite wife. 

The advent of Mr. Brasher wrought a rad- 
ical change in the household. Mrs. Green- 
wood was quieter and more reserved, talked 
but little, and seemed thoughtful and ab- 
stracted. Mr. Thornton was cool and sarcas- 
tic, and seldom sat down in the house save 
at the table. Sue flirted alternately with 
Mr. Brasher and Ralph Siddons, the latter 
quite forsaking Shirley Street for Fletcher 
Row, where, evening after evening, with com- 
mendable perseverance, he outsat the irre- 
pressible Brasher. 

But the most radical change of all was in 
Miss Spencer’s coiffure. One night she came 
to the tea-table with her front hair in crimps, 
and a voluminous “Nillson” braid at the 
back. Everybody stared, it was impossible 
to refrain from it, the change was so great 
from the “French twist” and. the straight 
fold in front plastered close over the temples 
and ears, which she had worn from time im- 
memorial. No one suspected Sue, who sat 
there with such a look of demure surprise 
on her face, had been mainly instrumental 
in this transformation, having labored both 
with tongue and hands to bring it to pass. 

Perhaps the change in Miss Spencer’s looks 
—for it did change her astonishingly—struck 
no one quite so sharply as it did poor Sphinx. 
She stood bolt upright tn one corner of the 
room, her great eyes fixed and solemn as an 
owl’s, her lips slightly parted, her hands 
hanging listlessly at her side, and, being 
partly in shadow, bore a strong resemblance 
to one of those bronze figures one sees in 
shop windows. It was very fortunate for 
Sue’s gravity that she did not espy her. 

Of course you know Sphinx was not the 
girl’s real name. She had been christened 
Dorothy Mullen, but Sue Brent declared it 
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altogether too commonplace a name for such 
an odd little problem, and so dubbed her 
“Sphinx.” The name suited her so exactly 
that she was soon known by it altogether. 
She was dark as an Egyptian, straight, slen- 
der, with solemn eyes and an inscrutable face, 
and though but fifteen, liad no more child- 
hood about her than Miss Spencer, herself. 
That night, for some reason, Ralph Siddons 
did not come up to nunrber 20. Sue crocheted 
a while, and then threw down her work with 
the declaration that her “ head ached ready 
‘to split.” And thereupon she took her de- 
parture. Nora had gone to a concert with 
Mr. and Mrs. Learnard, and the parlor was 
quite deserted, only Mr. Brasher and Miss 
Spencer remaining, beside the mistress of 
the house. Thornton came in quite early 
and without looking into the room went up 
stairs. He did so nearly always of late. By- 
and-by the clock struck nine. Nine was the 
orthodox hour with Miss Spencer, and she 
straightway arose, and bowing: rather stiffly, 
said good-night and weut to her chamber. 

Now Mr. Stephen Brasher was a man of 

taste, and though possessed of very accommo- 
dating affections, and extremely susceptible to 
the tender passion, he did not, any more than 
his brethren, voluntarily choose Miss A bigail’s 
dark swarthy face and forty-seven years, in 
preference to the pretty widow's roses and 
bright eyes, and twenty-seven years. 

Comparisons may be odious, yet neverthe- 
less Mr. Brasher had been ‘making them all 
the evening, and very much to Mrs. Eudora’s 
advantage, in spite of Nillson braid and 
crimps. I said Mr. Brasher was susceptible. 
He was also a very prompt man, and he had 
been making up his mind lately that he 
wouldn’t rejoin Belinda Jane—and the two 
others—just yet; not if he could help it. He 
thought it would be so much stronger proof 
of his appreciation of matrimony in general, 
and the departeds (I don’t ‘know as that is 
grammar, but it’s fact,) in particular, if he 
procured a successor with as little delay as 
possible. Mr. Brasher'was a very conscien- 
tious man, and when he thought a thing was 
right, he was in a great hurry to do it, es- 
pecially a thing of this partienlar nature. 
So, as Miss Spencer took her departure, he 
proceeded in a very practical manner to make 
love to Mrs. Eudora. 

“Sir? she cried, indignantly, her eyes 
flashing, as she drew herself hanghtily away 
from the arm he had insidiously slipped first 
to her chair, and then to her waist. 
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“Pardon me, but I am so impulsive,” said 
this impressible swain of fifty-two. “I for- 
got that I had not told you my love; it seems 
as if all the world must know it, it is such an 
absorbing thought in my heart. O my beau- 
tiful Dora!” 

“Silence, Mr. Brasher!” she interrupted, 
in a low intense tone, rising to her feet, a 
crimson fire kindling in her cheeks. 

“T was going to ask you to marry me. 
Wont you really be my wife?” he asked, in 
a tone of meek surprise. 

“Your wife!” she cried, scornfully. “ Why 
you are old enough to be my father!” 

“ Love knows no age, it is immortal—” 

“Say no more, if you please,” she inter- 
rupted, firmly. “If you are to continue 
here as a boarder this thing must never hap- 
pen again. Ishall try to forget it, and I de- 
sire you to do the same. Good-night, Mr. 
Brasher.” 

He gazed after her as she swept out of the 
room in a sort of awe and wonder. 

“She always was cool, but now sheis a 
perfect iceberg,” he said, slowly. “Iought to 
have known better than to speak to her. 
Susie, now, is much more the sort of a wife I 
need, and the little witch has shown plain 
enough that she likes me. I'll ask her the 
first chance I get. Upon the whole, I don’t 
think I'd like to marry a widow.” And 
straightway Mr. Brasher transferred his af- 
fections to Sue, and patiently laid in wait for 
an opportunity to propose to that young wo- 
man. Fortune favors the brave, and within 
a week the opportunity came. 

Coming home early he found Miss Sne 
alone in the upper hall fastening up an ivy 
over the window. He took hold and helped 
her, and when it was completed, managed 
somehow to get hold of the tips of her little 
ice-cold fingers. Sue always had cold fingers, 
and now it was a raw April day, and the 
hall window was open. 

“T hope your heart isn’t as cold as your 
hands, Miss Susie,” he said, by way of be- 
dinning. 

. “Its very kind in you to hope so, Mr. 
Brasher,” Sue returned, meekly dropping her 
eyes. 

“I am afraid it’s because I am selfish, 
dear,” he replied, with growing warmth. “I 
want to win it for my own.” 

“That is rather unreasonable. What, pray, 
am I to do, Mr. Brasher?” she asked, with a 
look of innocent perplexity. “I don’t really 
think I could live a week, without a heart. 


You know the blood rushes. through it—I 
forget how many times an hour, and—” 

“ My dear girl, it is your love, I want,” he 
explained, interrupting her, “Since I saw 
you, my life, which seemed a blank before, 
has become bright with future possibilities. 
I never really knew what love meant till I 
met you, Susan.” 

“No? Why, Mr. Brasher, didn’t you love 
your several wives?” she asked, gravely, 
opening her blue eyes to their widest extent. 

He colored, looked a little disconcerted, 
then stammered: 

“ There are—are different feelings, differ- 
ent degrees of—of love.” 

“O, but I shouldn’t expect to fare any bet- 
ter than my honored predecessors. I don’t 
think it would be right to show partiality in 
a case of this kind. Iam a very conscien- 
tious person, Mr. Brasher.” 

Mr. Brasher wasn’t a fool, and it occurred 
to him that this very innocent-looking young 
woman was making sport of him. 

“It is nothing to turn into ridicule a man’s 
honest love,” he said, a little angrily. “If a 
man ask a girl to marry him—” 

“QO, to be sure,” she interrupted. “Itisa 
very serious thing, I expect. But you see I 
knew you were only talking nonsense to me, 
just as Ido toyou. Iknew if you were in 
search of a wife, you would sooner take Miss 
Spencer than a silly little chit of a girl like 
me, whom every one would take for your 
daughter. Now, Mr. Brasher, you'll never 
tell, if I tell you something, will you?” she 
asked, putting her hand on his arm, coaxingly. 

“No,” he said, a rather dubious expression 
on his face. 

“TI don’t suppose I ought to tell, but you 
and I are such friends that I really cannot 
refrain from telling you. She is so particu- 
lar—she would be terrible angry.” 

“She? Whom do you mean?” he asked, 
in surprise. 

“Miss Spencer. There, it’s out! I don’t 
know what she would say if she knewit. O! 
I am real wicked for saying anything.” And 


Miss Sue covered her face with her hands, 


and looked the picture of sorrowful regret. 
Mr. Brasher began to feel curious. If he 
couldn’t marry neither Dora nor Susie, why, 
perhaps! 
“ Well, tell me now, you might as well fin- 
ish,” he said, persuasively, 


“And you'll never hint J said a word ?” 
“Never, Miss Susie.” 
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“Well, you see Miss Spencer is worth—O, _And she laughed gayly. 


I don’t know how much money, and she al- 
ways believed anybody would marry her for 
her money if they married her at all, and so 
she has kept her affections bottled up, as it 
were, all these years, never allowing them to 
gush ever so little. You can judge some- 
thing about what they must be by this time, 
and—well, she likes you, that is all I shall tell 
you! Mind, I don’t say she would marry 
you, but I do think she is just the sort of a 
woman for a fourth wife,” she said, very 
soberly. 

“ But she is so old,” he remonstrated, half 
pleased and half angry at the girl’s talk. 

“ Not as old as yourself by five years, Mr. 
Brasher,” she cried, gayly, and with a bow 
and a bright little smile she vanished down 
the stairway. 

Mr. Brasher went slowly up to his cham- 
ber, bis feelings in a decidedly mixed state. He 
knew Sue Brent had refused his suit as really 
as Mrs. Greenwood had, but she had done it 
so differently! He looked in the glass and 
observed that, with all his care, he couldn’t 
quite cover the round bald spot just back of 
the organ of reverence. He noticed, also, that 
his whiskers were gray close to the skin 
where the barber had neglected to carefully 
apply the dye, or where they had grown 
out since it was applied. He noticed also 
that there were deep lines about his mouth 
and eyes, and he concluded, upon the whole, 
that he wasn’t quite so young as he had felt a 


little while before. 

“She really doesn’t look bad, now she 
fixes up her hair,” he said to himself, “and 
then, she has got money!” 

Ralph Siddons came that night to take Sue 
to a lecture. Mr. Brasher was in the parlor, 
as usual. 

“Why don’t you go, too?” Sue asked, in a 
low tone, and with a glance towards the 
piazza, where Miss Spencer stood in the 
pleasant April dusk. 

He sprang to his feet and went out, and a 
moment after Miss Spencer slipped quietly up 
stairs, while Mr, Brasher brushed his hair in 


the ball, pulled down his cuffs, and looked to 


see if his necktie was straight. 

“I’ve got them started,” Sue said, laugh- 
ing, as she took Ralph’s arm on the sidewalk. 
“T am going to set up match-making.” 

“I wish you would make one for me,” be 


said, meaningly. 


« Wait till I get this off my hands. Wouldn't 
it be nice if I could marry off Miss Abigail ?” 
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Then he had to know all about it, and how 
it came about, which necessitated the revela- 
tion of the proposal, and which, curiously 
enough, ended ‘in another! But with quite 
another result, as may be gathered from Su- 
sie’s half-laughing, half-serious declaration, 
that she “ hoped he wouldn’t repent his bar- 
gain in dust and ashes,” but she had an im- 
pression he would. - 

Number 20. underwent another change 
after this. Mr. Brasher resolutely closed his 
eyes to the “unattainable,” and devoted him- 
self exclusively to Miss Abigail. She was a 
little shy and embarrassed at first, but grad- 
ually she came to bear her new honors very 
handsomely. She wore the “ Nillson braid” 
all the time, now, and brightened up her dress 
by such little additions as scarlet bows and 
Roman scarfs, and she even went so far as to 
have an overskirt made after the latest fiat 
of Demorest. Alas for the ideal woman! 
even she hath fallen. But, there’s no deny- 
ing but she looks better, ninety-nine times. 

I am not certain whether love, like cholera 
and yellow fever, is infectious. I only know 
that one evening shortly after it had been 
announced at number 20 that Mr. Brasher 
and Miss Spencer were engaged, and would 
be married as soon as the trousseau could 
be got ready, it chanced that Mrs. Eudora 
and Will Thornton were left alone together. 
It was something which had not happened 
since Brasher came into the family, and Mrs. 
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Eudora was a little distant and cool, though 
the color came and went in ae face every 
time he spoke to her. 

By-and-by he went up stairs and brought 
down the butterfly he had brought home my 
her nearly two months before. 

“TI thought you didn’t mean to give it to 
me,” she said, smiling. 

“The fact is, Dora—you'll not be angry? I 
have been wretchedly jealous of that old 
Brasher! I could have-seen him impaled, as 
this poor fellow was, with infinite satisfac- 
tion. I feellike hugging Miss Abigail every 
time I see her, I am so delighted that she is 
to be number four. I really did think, Dora, 
it was going to be you.” 

“Perhaps it might have been,” she said, 
without looking up. 

“Ah?” 

“If he hadn’t been too late,” 
softly, and then blushed scarlet. 

“My darling!” And then—well, no mat- 
ter; this isn’t their story. 

I have only to add, in conclusion, that, if 
nothing happens, Mr. Brasher will become 
the happy possessor of number four in just 
one week from to-morrow. The Primrose 
Eagle man is getting ready to give him a 
handsome puff in connection with the mar- 
riage notice. He thinks he owes something 
to so good a contributor to that particular 
column. 


she added, 


L—A MILITARY EXECUTION. 


Mriurrary executions are, as a rule, very 
rare. Good commanders are always anxious 
to avoid this last dreadful. resort to maintain 
discipline, and many thoroughly bad soldiers 
during the late war escaped with their lives 
only through the reluctance of the president 


to enforce the last stern penalty, There was 
a time, however, in the fall and winter of 
1864, when the death punishment was dealt 
out with unrelenting rigor in the Army of 
the Potomac. The enormous bounties which 
the terrors of the draft bad drawn forth at 


the north had placed in the service not a few 


desperate, abandoned characters, who would 
have been more fitly placed inside a peniten- 
tiary thau in the ranks of the Union army; 
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and desertions among these wretches became 
so frequent that it became a necessity to 
make examples. The effect of these execu- 
tions on the whole army was decidedly good ; 
the poor soldiers were taught by them that 
military discipline would be enforced at all 


hazards, and the good fellows who always did 


their duty were encouraged to find that none 
were to be allowed to escape the toils and 
dangers which they so cheerfully faced. 
There was not, as a general rule, anything 
about the deserters who were executed at 
this time that was particularly remarkable. 
They were generally unprineipled, cowardly 
objects who had entered the service merely 


to secure the bounty, and who had deserted 
on the first opportunity; men who could not 
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have been driven into battle except at the 
points of the provost,guards’ bayonets. I 
have in my mind one exception, so far, at 
least, as cowardice is.concerned. Most of 
them went trembling, faltering and whining 
to their disgraceful end; but this man, bad 
and reckless as he was, went through this 
last awful ordeal with a firmness, nay, even 
a bravado, that challenged the admiration of 
his comrades, while it shocked most of them 
with its wantonness. 

There were two to be shot on the morning 
referred to, both deserters, There was no 
sympathy felt for them; the enemy was 
directly in front, and good soldiers hate a 
deserter at such a time quite as éarnestly as 
they hate the enemy. These criminals had 
been duly convicted by court-martial, their 
sentences approved, and the execution or- 
dered for this day. There were no extenu- 
ating circumstances; they were deserters of 
the worst class, and richly deserved their 
doom—* To be shot to death with musketry.” 
The ceremony was conducted with all the 
usual impressive solemnity; preceded by a 
band playing a dead march, and followed by 
a regiment in column of companies, they 
were escorted to the place of execution in an 
ambulance, each sitting’on his coffin with his 
hands bound. A chaplain was with them, 
whispering assurance and consolation to 
them as the dismal cortege wound its way 
out to a field just within the picket-line, 
which was the spot selected for the execu- 
tion. One of them, who had .the hang-dog 
look of a sneak-thief, was deadly pale, and 
so weak that he had to be assisted from the 
ambulance; the other, a hardened fellow, 
well-formed and muscular in body, witha 
bold unguailing eye, sprang out nimbly, 
saying to the chaplain in a careless way as 
he did so: 

“There, there, Pafson ——, that’ll do. I 
guess you’ve earned your money to-day; 
we'll excuse the rest, wont we, Bill—hey ?” 

His companion made no answer; and the 
chaplain, discovering that this man was not 
to be softened even in this awful moment, 
gave his attention entirely to his comrade. 
The graves had been dug just at the edge of 
a wood, co that stray bullets might enter the 
trees. A hollow square was formed by the 
troops, the graves being on the open side; 
the culprits were placed behind their coffins, 
and the firing-party, comprised of six files, 
under a lieutenant, stood facing them, not 
thirty feet distant. 
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There was a pause just before the adjutant 
began reading the order for the execution, 
which was suddenly broken by the voice of 
the audacious deserter, heard by all present: 

“T say, Bill, I. saw some shavings in my 
coffin. Did they give you any?” 

After the reading of the order, two soldiers 
approached with handkerchiefs to bind the 
culprits’ eyes. The weaker of the two sub- 
mitted with silent trembling, and fell on his 
knees before the order to kneel was given. 
The other waved the soldiers off with an air 
that was unaffectedly dramatic. 

“No, no, boys,” he said, in a full firm voice; 
“Taint afeared to face the shootin’-irons; I 
am willin’ to stand up to the rack and take 
the fodder, if it aint just what I bargained 
for. Let me have my eyes, major, and I'll 
show you how I wont flinch.” 

The officer beckoned to the soldiers to fall 
back, and the deserter stood unbandaged 
beside his kneeling comrade. He had as- 
sumed the position of the soldier, except that 
his head was thrown back defiantly, while 
his eyes looked straight into the faces of the 
firing party. y 

“Ready!” said the lieutenart, in a low 
tone, from the rear of the party. The mus- 
kets came up to the hips, aud the hammers 
went back with the sharp snapping peculiar 
to that movement. “Aim!” 

Twelve muskets came together to the level 
of the shoulder, six: aimed at each of. the 
victims, The bold fellow never flinched nor 
quivered ; but suddenly bringing up his right 
hand with such a gesture as Marshal Ney 
might have made under similar circum- 
stances fifty years before, he said, as he 
struck his palm on his left breast: 

“ Hit me here, boys; every bullet here!” 

“ Fire!” 

The volley rang out as if one musket only 
had been discharged. The thin cloud of 
sinoke curled rapidly away, and the kneeling 
culprit was seen lying on his face, his arms 
thrown over his coffin; the other lay at full 
length on his back. Both were dead; neither 
drew a breath after the surgeon in attendance 
had felt the pulse. An examination showed 
that each had been struck by five bullets, 
and the palm of the hand might have cov- 
ered the wounds on each. Nor did any of 
the bullets misearry; two guns out of the 
twelve, according to a military custom always 
observed, were loaded with blank cartridge. 
None of the firing-party, therefore, could be 
sure his hand had assisted in the execution. 
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I have often fancied that a very slight 
change in the circumstances of the early life 
of this wild reckless heart might have made 
him a hero instead of the despicable criminal 
that he was. Had he been a good man, as 
well as a brave. one, the world might have 
been filled with his fame ere now, and he 
might be wearing proud honors, instead of 
occupying a deserter’s grave on the James. 
Tennyson writes—is there not truth in it?— 


“We are puppets. Man in his pride, and 
Beauty fair iu her flower; 

Do we move ourselves, or are moved by an 
unseen hand at a game 

That pushes us off from the board, and others 
ever succeed?” 


IlL—THE DEATH OF COLONEL MARSHALL. 

One of the most mournful incidents of the 
war, crowded with bereavements as it was, 
occurred in the Shenandoah Valley, in No- 
vember, 1864. 

A day or two after Sheridan’s army had 
taken its\new position a few miles south of 
Winchester, stretchiug across the pike, in 
the early days of that month, a considerable 
force of the enemy’s cavalry appeared in our 
front. General Torbert was sent out with,a 
brigade to engage them, and some severe 
skirmishing ensued. I was at this time on 
the staff of one of the divisions, and I was 
despatched to observe the movements of 
these hostile forces, so that I might at any 
time bring back the order with all speed, in 
ease the infantry should be wanted. 

I rode out to an elevation a mile beyond 
our pickets, from which a magnificent view 
of the country could be obtained for miles 
beyond. I am tempted to dwell upon the 
magnificent prospect that was presented on 
that clear frosty morning by the beautiful 
valley with all its variety of fields, woods and 
farms, with its dark mountain background 
towering grandly towards the skies; but it 
will be sufficient to say that the ground 
which lay immediately beneath my eye was 
au irregular wooded hollow, diversified with 
houses and fences,the road running through it. 

Several other officers took their position 
on this hill to observe the movement of the 
cavalry, some of them generals. Before 
night Sheridan himself was there, intently 
watching the woods and fields below. Dur- 
ing the whole day, and after dark, an irregu- 
lar skirmishing was kept up between these 

forces, The operations of the first hour will 
illustrate how this kind of warfare is con- 
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ducted. A company of our cavalry ap- 
proached quite near a thick wood, to recon- 
noitre, when at least a regiment of Coufeder- 
ates burst out on a charge, driving the com- 
pany back hastily to their friends. The 
Confederates in turn, charging within range 
of our carbines, were received with a warm 
fire, which checked them. This fire was 
briskly returned, and a continual popping of 
shots was sustained for halfan hour. There 
was no great havoc made on either side; a 
man was occasionally hit; several came to 
the rear past our lookout wounded, and two 
or three killed were reported. After this the 
combatants changed their positions; the 
Confederates fell back to the wood, and our 
cavalry went partly round it for the purpose 
of flanking the enemy. But the enemy was 
too vigilant for that, and the breaking out 
again of the dropping fire of carbines told 
that the skirmishing had been renewed. So 
it continued during the day; but towards 
night several charges were made by a Con- 
federate regiment, with some casualties on 
both sides, Among the slain was the colonel 
of this regiment, who was shot through the 
body, as he rode in front of his men, cheer- 
ing them on to the charge. Soon after dark 
the combatants were drawn off on both 
sides, and in the morning the Confederates 
had disappeared. Their object was probably 
to discover whether our whole army was in 
this position, of which they must have been 
satisfied during the day. 

The headquarters from which I had ridden 
that morning were pitched in the spacious 
yard of an old stone mansion on the east 
side of the pike; a house old enough to have 
entertained Washington when he traversed 
this valley before the Revolution, and a 
noted home of ease and hospitality before 
the late Rebellion. It was the residence of 
an aged widow lady and her three grandchil- 
dren;.one of them a beautiful girl of fifteen, 
the other two interesting boys still younger. 
These children were the great-grandchildren 
of the distinguished Joun MARSHALL, once 
chief-justice of the United States. Their 
mother was dead; their father was an officer 
in the Confederate service. Since the battle 
of Winchester, two months before, which 
gave to our army the eontrol of this part of 
the valley, this house had been inside our 
lines, and the father had thus been exiled 
from his children. Every success of our 
arms, of course, lessened the chances of his 
speedy return. He might come in disguise; 


but the attempt was too dangerous. Such 
was the situation of this family at the time 
of this reconnoissance; and before I left the 
headquarters that morning the anxious and 
excited manner of these children, particularly 
the oldest, showed that they knew there was 
fighting atthe front, and that they hoped it 
might result in driving back our whole army, 
so their dear father could visit them again. 

But they had seen him the last time on 
earth. He was killed in the manner I have 
described, while fighting with a fury and 
purpose which was not shared by most of his 
comrades; killed at the hour that his chil- 
dren were waiting and watching for him, and 
almost within sight of the windows from 
which they anxiously looked; killed by a 
shot which they might have heard at home. 
And such is war! 


IIL—rTHE. CHIVALRY OF THE WAR. 


I coup relate many incidents to prove 
that our great conflict was far from destitute 
of that high-toned and generous spirit which 
the soldier is never perfect without. The 
following is a good illustration. 

While the war in Louisiana lasted, the 


name of Bailey Vincent was more notorious, 
if possible, than that of Mosby in Virginia. 
He was a guerrilla of the worst type, excel- 
ling in his barbarities and general lawless- 
ness any of the’ bushwhackers of bad repute 
that the war elevated to a temporary noto- 
riety. He was at one time a prisoner in our 
hands, and I never exactly understood why 
he was exchanged like other prisoners of 
war. He was taken during our operations in 
Western Louisiana, in the spring of 1863, and 
it was my fortune to command the guard 
that conveyed him with three hundred and 
fifty other Confederate prisoners from New 
Orleans to Fortress Monroe. He was a short 
well-built young fellow,’ broad-shouldered, 
brown-faced and black-eyed, with a dashing 
air like that of Don Cesar de Bazan in the 
play. I should state to his credit that he 
conducted himself well as a prisoner, and 
made no unnecessary trouble. 

A, few weeks after this I regained thé 
army in Louisiana; and a short time after 
wards I learned that Vincent had reappeared 
in the Opelousas country, and was again 
plying his irregular warfare. He had been 
exchanged promptly, and his knowledge of 
the country and his dashing activity made 
him so valuable as a scout that he was put 
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into the field as soon as he could make the 
journey from Richmond to the Opelousas by 
way of the Confederate lines. Much, how- 
ever, as Dick Taylor and the other rebel 
chiefs valued his services as a scout, his irreg- 
ularities were so gross that they were in con- 
tinual dread when he was abroad, not know- 
ing “what the fellow would do next.” [ 
have even heard inhabitants of the country 
say that he took advantage of his employ- 
ment in the Confederate service to wreak his 
selfish revenge upon the planters along the 
Teche who had given him some real or fan- 
cied cause of complaint before the war. He 
was, in fact, as cordially hated by his own 
people as by the Unionists of the country; 
and nothing but his extraordinary capacity as 
a scout had saved him from the punishment, 
at the hands of the men he served, which 
his misdeeds richly merited. 

In the late fall of 1863, after active hostili- 
ties were suspended for the time, on account 
of the rainy season that had set in, an ex- 
change of the prisoners that had Ween taken 
on both sides during the campaign was 
arranged between Generals Banks and Tay- 
lor. Our army was at the time in winter 
quarters near Franklin, and the enemy some- 
where in the vicinity of Alexandria on the. 
Red. The place agreed upon for the actual 
exchange was a large plain beyond Vermil- 
ionville, about half way between these points. 
The ground was well known as the locality 
of a furious fight two months previous be- 
tween a detachment of the 13th Corps and 
some of the enemy’s cavalry, in which a 
great deal of blood was shed on both sides. 

The officers from both armies who were 
charged with the execution of the cartel, 
each accompanied by a large escort and con- 
ducting the prisoners, some hundreds in 
number, officers and men, met at the place 
appointed, and under the’ peaceful white 
flags, which would have revealed the true 
character of the meeting even to a stranger, 
they exchanged courteous greetings, and 
then proceeded to carry out the details of the 
exchange. The Confederate commander was 
Captaiti Jumel, a high-toned gentleman as 
Well’ as a brave and accomplished officer. 
The name of the Union commander I have 
forgotten. ‘The business was quickly dis- 
posed of, the prisoners were returned to the 
protection of their respective flags, and then 
both parties, officers as well as men, engaged 
in a season of social enjoyment before sepa- 
rating. It was a pleasant sight to see these 


men who had often grappled in the hostile 
embrace of battle fraternizing together under 
a flag of truce, and exchanging pleasant 
greetings instead of bullets; and some ac- 
quaintances were there made that have out- 
lived the war. 

The Union commander had provided a 
basket of champagne, in anticipation of this 
agreeable condition of things; and the whole 
party of officers, seated in a circle on the 
ground, pledged good healths and a speedy 
end of the war in foaming glasses. While 
this innocent festivity continued, a horseman 
pode up to the group at furious speed, check- 
ing his mettled horse so suddenly as to throw 
him on his haunches. 

“A d—d pretty idea this!” he exclaimed; 
and the voice as well as the person was at 
once recognized as that of Bailey Vincent. 
“ Jumel, I never supposed you'd be guilty of 
touching glasses with any miserable Yankee 
hound.” 

The face of the guerrilla glowed with a heat 
and color which were imputed to hard 
drinking rather than hard riding; but it was 
not as red as that of Captain Jumel, as the 
latter heard the insulting and discreditable 
language of his subordinate—for such Vin- 
cent was upon this occasion. 

“Captain Vincent,” he returned, angrily, 
“if I thought you were sober I would put 
you in arrest for that speech. You area 
disgrace to the cause that has the misfortune 
to give you service, Leave us at once, sir, or 
I will arrest you.” 

The bushwhacker ripped out a savage 


oath, and spurring his horse, dashed off across. 


the plain at a tearing gallop. He was an 
admirable horseman, and the eyes of all 
present followed him as he rode. He took a 
wide circuit over the plain, and as he re- 
passed the group of officers, he gave a drunk- 
en whoop, followed by some further abuse of 
the Yankees; and brandishing his revolver, 
he discharged it four or five times at a party 
of our soldiers near by. Without cheeking 
his speed, he traversed the plain and quickly 
disappeared. 

The whole company was at once in an 
- Uproar; and the Union commander soon 
discovered that two of his men had been 
slightly wounded by the bullets of the des- 
perado. 

“I denounce this as an outrageous viola- 
tion of the laws of civilized war!” he cried. 
“Captain Jumel, I demand that yonder 
Scoundrel be delivered up to me.” 
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The Confederate captain was now pale 
with shame and mortification at the conduct 
of Vincent. 

“TI should be glad indeed to comply with 
your demand,” he said; “and I should not 
object, after what has just happened, to see 
you hang him to a limb of one of those trees, 
But I can assure you that he will not return 
to General Taylor’s headquarters in a hurry 
after this. I will prefer charges against him 
myself for this outrage, and I hope he will 
be properly punished.” 

“You must do more than that,” returned 
the Union commander, whose wrath was 
still hot. “I want a hostage for the delivery 
of this outlaw to General Franklin.” 

Captain Jumel hesitated an instant, and 
then replied: i 

“You are right, sir; I could ask no less 
myself, were I in your position. And as I 
am determined that no reproach shall attach 
to me in this matter, I offer myself as the 
hostage. Lieutenant Brand, you will take 
charge of our party on the return, and 
faithfully report all that has happened to 
General Taylor. Sir,” to the Union com- 
mander, “I am at your service!” 

Captain Jumel returned with the escort to 
our camp, and for the next three months 
remained as a prisoner at Franklin’s head- 
quarters, where he endeared himself to the 
staff and to all whom he met, as well by his 
genial qualities as by the highly honorable 
story of his captivity. Never was prisoner 
more. kindly. treated; he messed with the 
staff, and had all the liberty that could con- 
sistently be allowed. A demand was made 
by General Franklin for the surrender of the 
outlaw; but it was claimed by the Confeder- 
ate general that he could not be found, 
This statement. was not credited upon our 
side, especially after it became known that 
Bailey Vincent had been actually seen in the 
enemy’s camps. The truth probably was 
that he had! made himself so useful in his 
peculiar line that his employers did not wish 
to spare him; and so, eventually, he went 
unpunished. Jumel was regularly exchanged, 
shortly before the Red River Expedition. 
He and his entire regiment were taken pris- 
oners on the ensuing campaign; but, unfor- 
tunately for the ends of justice, Vincent was 
absent from the command at the time. And 
in conclusion, I think the records of the 
whole war will be vainly challenged to pro- 
duce a more honorable example than that of 
this chivalrous Confederate. 
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STRAWBERRYING. 


BY ALICE B, BROWN. 


One morning, in the orchard’s shade, 
I stood a lovelorn swain, 

And watched my pretty blue-eyed maid 
Come tripping down the lane. 

Though long I'd loved my winsome fair, 
My flame I dared not tell, 

For gossips said that Willie Blair 
Would wed my queenly belle. 


O coy, coquettish Eva Vane! 
I said, with visage grim, 
The smiles I would have died to gain 
All freely granted him! 
But when this morn my glance she caught, 
I saw those beaming eyes 
(Or was it but an idle thought?) 
Were filled with glad surprise. 


“The berries ripe in yonder wood 

Have tempted me to-day,” 

She said, “and will you be so good 
To point the nearest way?” 

Over the rude old-fashioned bars 
I leaped with spirit light, 

For O, I blessed my lucky stars 
That Will was not in sight! 


Adown the lane, through meadows fair, 
Kissed by the morning dew, 

I led my bonnie sweetheart where 
The reddest berries grew; 


For those long months of jealous woe, 
For slights and coldness past, 

I did not care, but joyed to know 
She smiled on me at last. 


And when she spoke of Willie Blair, 
And dubbed him quite a fright; 

I gravely termed the charge “ unfair,” 
But trembled with delight! 

What witchery her glance revealed, 
What magic broke the spell” 

That long my yearning lips had sealed, 
I'm sure I cannot tell. 


I cannot tell, but this I know: 
That golden summer's day 

She heard, with dimpled cheeks aglow, 
And did not answer nay. 

No soul that dreams of fame or power, 
No monarch 'on his throne, 

E’er felt the bliss I knew that hour, 
My beautiful,:my own! 


‘When daisies white, one balmy day, 
Were gemming hill and lane, 
Within the chapel, old and gray, 
I wedfied Eva Vane. 
A treasure she has been to me 
Through dark and sunny weather, 
And O,I bless the day when we 
Strawberrying went together! 


BALLAST. 


BY BLANCHE sHAW. 


Borwer the stupid thing! ‘I can’t do any- 
thing with it! There, Ruth, you are called 
clever, see if you can manage it.”” And roll- 
ing worsted, needles, scissors and thimble all 
in a ball, Georgia Heath tossed” them into 
her cousin’s lap. 

Ruth put down her book and began to dis- 
entangle the muss. Georgia watched her a 
short time, and then went to the piano and 
began a song. She had a fine voice, and 
from the perfect manner in which she used 
it, it was evident that no pains had been 
spared in its cultivation. Ruth did not sing, 
but she loved music, and her ears feasted on 
the melody, while her skillful fingers undid 
the mischief that Georgia’s had made. The 
door opened, and a servant announced: 


“ Dr. Chedsey and Mr. Rowan.” 

Georgia stopped her music, and Ruth looked 
up from her work, as the gentiemen entered. 

Ruth sat nearest the door, and Mr. Rowan 
passed her to pay his devoirs to Georgia first. 
Not so the doctor. He bent over her hand 
before he greeted her pretty cousin, and then 
he took a seat, where, without being exactly 
tete-a-tete with her, le could converse in 
that half-confidential tone which is so de- 
lightful, because it may mean nothing, but 
then, it may mean so niuch. 

Of course Mr. Rowan begged Georgia to 
continue her music, and she, mindful of her 
good voice, complied after the proper amount 
of urging; under cover of the melody the 
doctor talked to Ruth. 
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“Ripping out, Miss Ruth? I thought it 
was impossible for you to do anything 
wrong.” 

“Tam glad I am not responsible for your 
thoughts, doctor, for I am very often wrong.” 

“Tam glad, too, Miss Ruth; not that I 
think you are correct in regard to yourself, 
but I should regret to see any responsibility 
laid on your young life.” 

“Thank you; but you desire for me more 
than I deserve. What claim have I to be 
exempt from the responsibilities of life?” 

* You live in an atmosphere above them.” 

Ruth looked surprised, and he continued: 

“Pardon mi®, but you seem to me one of 
those unimpressible natures, which, although 
of the earth, and earthy, is not made to take 
part in the joys and sorrows of this life, but 
to create an ideal world and life’ of its own, 
which will flow on unruffled to the end, like 
some calm, deep stream.” 

A look of pain passed over Ruth’s face. 

“Do you think me so cold and selfish ?” 

“No, no. Not cold and selfish; but calm 
and—and—well, philosophical. Am I not 
right ?” 

Ruth dropped her hands in the ocean of 
worsteds, and looked steadily at him. 

“No; Iamthe same as other women. I 
feel as deeply, and as quickly, and as warmly, 
as they do; and if I hide my feelings more 
perfectly than they do, it is because I dare 
not show them.” 

She stopped, and blushed scarlet. She was 
very timid, and her boldness in speaking thus 
to a stranger horrified her. 

The doctor bent nearer and spoke lower. 

“ Ruth, my poor child, thank you for speak- 
ing so frankly to me; it has made me very 
happy. Forgive me for wronging you, and 
from this day may I call myself your friend ? 
Never be afraid of me, for in me you will find 
ready sympathy for every hope and fear that 
fills your heart!” 

Georgia’s song ended here, and before Ruth 
could reply, the doctor was answering some 
question of hers, 

Georgia was as brilliant in conversation, as 
she was stupid at worsted work, and she 
chatted merrily to the two gentlemen while 
Ruth picked out her tangled stitches, and 
tried to calm her still more tangled brain. 
The sun began to cast long shadows, and the 
visitors took their departure. Georgia sat 
for a few moments running her fingers idly 
over the keys, and then, turning around sud- 
denly, she said: 


“The doctor seems very fond of Berlin 
wool, Ruth.” 

Ruth flashed, and replied: 

“ We were not talking of that, Georgia.” 

“Ah! Lbeg pardon. I searcely thought: 
that my poor parrot could be so fascinating.” 
And she left the room; and Ruth, in the 
gathering twilight, with straining eyes and 
patient fingers, still worked over the parrot. 

Georgia and Ruth were, as we have said, 
cousins. Georgia was beautiful, but the 
world said Ruth was not. She was toosmall, 
too pale and too quiet. She had been left a 
penniless orphan in her uncle’s care many 
years ago. He took her to his home, and 
there she shared every care and every pleas- 
ure that was.given to Georgia, his only child. 
The world said he was “ very good;”’ and so 
thought he; and so thought Ruth; and she 
resolved in that quiet little head of hers to 
make it the first aim of her life to repay that 
kindness; and as she sat in the gloom and 
thought of those strange words she had said 
to the doctor, they seemed to her very un- 
grateful, and she was very unhappy till the 
dinner-bell sounded, and a well-filled table 
and blazing lights restored her spirits. 

The days passed by. Georgia disowned 
the parrot and Ruth adopted it. The doctor 
called often, and although he always noted 
the growing plumage, Georgia took care that 
he should not become so interested as he 
was the first time. He might hold worsted, 
but she must wind the ball; and she was 
perfectly willing to sing, but he must turn 
her music, She knew her game, and played 
it so well that Ruth stitched on in happiness, 
and the doctor grew more fond of music and 
cared less for the parrot. 

It was the timo that the Heaths gave their 
annual ball; and preparations were made to 
have it the event of the season. Dressmakers, 
upholsterers, confectioners and florists held 
possession of the house; and in the midst of 
all, Mrs. Heath fell sick. It was nothing 
dangerous, but the doctor ordered perfect 
rest for both body and soul; and the word 
“ball” was forbidden in her room. Ruth 
took command of the forces, and between 
the sick-room and the ball-room, the willing 
feet were sorely tired. At last everything 
was ready; and as she stood before the glass 
in her festal robes, she was scarcely less 
white than the dress she wore. But she had 
discharged all her duties; Georgia was bril- 
liantly beautiful, and she was contented, 
She was not expected to make a sensation; ~ 


and the only one that she cared to please 
would not like her the less for her pale 
cheeks. It was late when she entered the 
ball-room. She looked for the doctor among 
the throng, and saw him leaning over Geor- 
gia. Both looked happy; she felt happy, too, 
and waited for him to come to her. The 
music began, and he led Georgia to dance. 
A gentleman asked her hand for the quad- 
rille. She consented, and they were vis-a-vis 
to the doctor and Georgia. The doctor saw 
Ruth, and bowed. She smiled, and he re- 
turned to Georgia. The dance was over, and 
her partner led her to a seat. Georgia and 
the doctor passed her, but he did not see her. 
Again the music sounded. She was too 
weary to dance again, and talked to an old 
lady beside her. The dance ended and 
another followed, and still he came not. A 
weariness of heart stole over her, which, 
added to her fatigue of body, made the gay 
scene distress her. The old lady’s words 
reached her ear, but conveyed no meaning 
to her brain, and taking advantage of her 
first pause, she left her and went to a little 
side-room to rest. She sat in a large chair 
that almost buried her, and soon two gentle- 
men came into the room and went toa table 
which held cake and lemonade. They drank, 
and then one said: 

“ Well, doctor, you have done one charitable 
deed to-night; settled the doubts that have 
been bothering our worthy public all the sea- 
son. The most thorough-bred gossip has 
been unable to decide which was the favorite, 
La Belle or La Petite. Until to-night I in- 
clined to the latter; and I think you did, too, 
at first, didn’t you, doctor?” 

“If you'll explain your meaning, ru try to 
answer you.” 

“Tl put it as plainly as delicacy will per- 
mit. Weren’t you a little dazed by Ruth’s 
moons, before you were dazzled by Georgia’s 
?” 

“Where did that idea come from? . Bless 
me! What next will one be accused of? In 
love with Ruth! I’d as soon be in love with 
my grandmother! She isa dear little crea- 
ture, as good and lovable as she canbe. Too 
good for me; and one of these days she will 
marry a parson, and make a model wife; but 
I assure you, I néver aspired to the honor; 


and I fear she would be frightened out of her’ 


wits if any one should hint such a thing to 
her. In love with Ruth!” And, laughing 
lightly, they left the room. 

Ruth leaned back in her chair, and won- 
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dered why her heart ached so, and she 
yearned for the mother whose dead face she 
had patted with dimpled baby hands. Poor 
little Ruth! 

The ball was over; wearily Ruth sought 
her room. She took off the soft white dress 
and folded it smoothly away. She unfastened 
the flowers from her hair and let the long 
bright tresses fall over her. The little face 
that looked at her from the mirror was very 
white, and a great lump seemed in her throat, 
but she did not cry. She was only tired, and 
it was childish to cry from fatigue. ‘The door 
opened and Georgia entered. How bright 
and happy she looked! Her cheeks were 
flushed, and her eyes sparkling. ‘She went 
to Ruth and put her arms around her, and 
said: 

.“ You look tired, Ruth, and I ought not to 
have disturbed you; but I am so happy that 
I could not sleep till I told you of it.” She 
hid her face on her shoulder. “Ruth, he 
asked me to be his wife!” 

The ache died out of Ruth’s heart, and an 
icy numbness crept over her. She knew 
what the reply would be, but mechanically 
she asked the question: 

“Who?” 

“You know. Thedoctor. O Ruth! I can 
scarcely believe it! I was so afraid that he 
loved you; but he doesn’t. He loves me, 
and me alone. Iam so happy! so happy!” 
She looked up at Ruth. “Are | you not glad, 
dear?” 

The lump was nearly choking Ruth, but 


she replied, calmly: 


“Very, Georgia.” And kissing her, she 
added, “I am very tired now, and you must 
let me go to sleep.” 

“T will, dear. Forgive me for keeping you 
up so long; you are very pale. Good-night! 
May you some day love some one as well as 
I love my doctor.’ And she went out, leav- 
ing Ruth to battle with the agony that had 
been so suddenly thrust upon her. She bat- 
tled bravely; no sleep came to her eyes that 
night; but when morning dawned she had 
pressed down the sods on the ideal Ruth for 
whom she had dreamed such a rosy future, 
and taken in her arms the real one with 
whom she must walk down the path of life. 
She went from her chamber that morning 
braver than the general on the. battle-field. 

Georgia was to be marvied in the spring, 
and that was close at hand. Of course the 
marvels of the trousseau were begun at once. 
Dry goods began to pile up, and dressmakers 


y 


ruled the house. Ruth, with just one little 
tear, folded up the parrot’s gorgeous plumage 
and consigned it to the darkest corner of her 
closet, and then took her seat in the midst 
of silks and laces, and worked with patient 
fingers while Georgia talked love to the doc- 
tor in the parlor, or flew over the country be- 
hind his blood horses, 

The wedding came at last. It was a won- 
derfully grand affair. Georgia was brilliantly 
beautiful; and Ruth, as she stood at the 
altar.with her, wondered at her madness in 
thinking that she could be noticed while her 
cousin was by. 

The doctor and Georgia left for their home 
in a neighboring State, and Ruth was left in 
the gloomy house to comfort the old people 
for the loss of their darling. Five years 
rolled by, and Ruth still stood at her post, 
watching over their failing steps, humoring 
every caprice and giving them all the love of 
adaughter. And they—of course they were 
grateful; they could not live without their 
Ruth. But she was not Georgia; and when 
that lady made her short stated visits home 
Ruth might have gone to Kamtchatka, and 
no one would have asked where she was, 

And how was Georgia all these years? 
Did she find, with her doctor, the happiness 
she had boasted of that night when Ruth’s 
roses withered beneath her hand? Happy 
she certainly was, for no sign of time or care 
marked her handsome face, and she laughed 
and sang as gayly as of old; but whether the 
doctor had anything to do with her happiness 
or not, was a problem to be solved. One 
thing was very evident, both his wishes and 
commands set very lightly upon her. 

One morning shortly after Georgia had 
made one of her visits, Ruth was sitting 
with her aunt, listening to a long catalogue 
of mythical virtues of the absent one, when 
the bell rang sharp and loud, Mrs, Heath 
was so engrossed that she did not hear it; 
but it startled Ruth; and as callers were un- 
usual at that hour, she listened attentively 
when the servant opened the door. First 
she heard strange voices, then a muffled 
shriek, and then an order for silence. She 
looked at her aunt. She was still prattling 
about Georgia, and Ruth went out of the 
room. The hall door was open, and four 
men stood partly in the hall, trying to im- 
press something on the servant, who was 
staring at them, her face stupid with horror. 

They looked up as Ruth appeared, and one 
said: 
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_ “Go back, Miss Heath, this is no place for 
you.” 

“Arrah, Miss Ruth!” cried the maid. “He 
is dead, clean dead, the blessed master is.” | 

* Hush, you fool!” cried one of the men. 
“Do you want to kill her, too? Take her 
away, Jones; she is going to faint.” 

But Ruth didn’t faint. After the first fear- 
ful shudder she grew calm, and said: 

“No, gentlemen, you must not take me 
away. I shall not faint. Something fearful 
has happened. 0, tell me what it is!” 

It needed but a few words to tell the story. 
Mr. Heath had been seized with an apo- 
plectic fit in his office, and his dead body 
was at the door. Now, who should break 
the fearful tidings to his wife? It was ause- 
less question. Aroused at last by the voices, 
Mrs. Heath had come into the hall, and learn- 
ing the truth from those grave faces and those 
last words, she uttered a loud cry, and fell 
senseless to the floor. 

“Thank God!” said one of the men. “It 
is the easiest for her.” And they lifted her, 
and carried her to her room. 

Yes, thank God, it was the easiest for her. 
She never knew the depth of her woe. In 
the evening Georgia came, and her first 
shriek of ungoverned grief seemed to arouse 
her mother; but it was only for a minute. 
She looked dreamily around on the group at 
her bedside, and then sank back into stupor. 
When midnight tolled, two stark white forms 
lay in the gloomy parlor; and those hearts 
that “beat as one” twined a never-ending 
wreath of love with the flowers of eternity. 

Georgia’s grief. was wild and passionate. 
Her friends feared for her reason. Her hus- 
band was kind and tender, but she turned 
from him, and shed the tears that his hand 
ought to have dried, on the breasts of stran- 
gers. But the fiereer the storm, the sooner 
the calm; Georgia rallied from her grief te 
superintend her mourning; and clad in sa- 
bles with which the most precise could find 
no fault, she followed her parents to the 
grave. 

All was over. Ruth, worn out by fatigue, 
lay on her bed and wept silent tears; and in 
the next room, Georgia dusted her bomba- 
zine, and planned for the future. She knew 
that her father had provided for Ruth in his 
will, and she decided that she should make 
her home with her. She would cost her 
nothing, and she was just the person to take 
the entire charge of the children; for, world- 
ly as Georgia was, her mother’s heart would 
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sometimes cry out against leaving them en- 
tirely to servants. Then, too, the doctor 


could not find so much fault. So it was de- 


cided, and Ruth went home with Georgia. 

Georgia kept her year of mourning rigidly. 
The house was closed, theservants wore 
mourning badges, and she divided her time 
between tears and novels. The doctor was 
seldom at home; but Ruth soon discovered 
that his absence was no cross to Georgia. 
She was a loyal subject of Queen Fashion; 
and having obtained the prestige of “ Mrs.,’”’ 
it mattered little to her whether the one who 
gave her that dignity spent his evenings driv- 
ing over the cold dark roads, or beside his 
warm bright hearth. Ruth saw all; and saw, 
too, that the doctor’s broad brow held many 
lines that were not graven there by time; 
but her voice was powerless to help; and, as 
Georgia knew she would, she turned all her 
care to the children. There were two of 
them; a boy of three, and a girl of one. They 
were lovely children; and Ruth found in 
their innocence and answering affection 
that which made her heart thrill once more. 

The year of mourning was over, and Geor- 
gia returned to society. The season was very 
gay, and she seldom spent an evening at 
home; more than once Ruth heard the word 
“flirt” connected with her name. Once she 
ventured to remonstrate with her, but she 
was answered half in jest, half in anger, and 
she never dared to speak again. 

One stormy night, Ruth,as usual, was at 
home alone. The children were sleeping, 
and she was curled up in a large Chair before 
the fire, reading. Her eyes had grown heavy, 


and she was about to retire, when’ the door 


opened, and the doctor entered. She looked 
at him in surprise, for he seldom came home 
80 early. 

“It is yon, Ruth?” said he, closing the 
door. “ Where is Georgia ?” 

“Gone to Mrs. Hart’s reception,” 
Ruth. 


replied 


“Humph!” muttered he, and to 


the fire. 


Ruth saw that he was wet, and looked. 


cold and tired, and offered him the chair. 
He was going to decline, but fatigue got the 
best of his gallantry, and he drew it closer to 
the fire and sat down. Ruth took another 
‘seat,and he held his numb fingers to the 


blaze insilence, A log felldown. He picked 
it up, threw a fresh one on, and then said: 


“Fine night for her to be out. Where = 
you say that she had gone?” 
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Ruth repeated the name. 

“And I’ve requested her to drop that wo- 
man.” 

He laughed a short hard laugh, and looked 
up at Ruth. 

“I’ve a happy home, Ruthie, haven’t I? 
By Jove, it is cheerful for a fellow to come 
home from a twenty mile drive through cold 
and rain, and find that his wife is off to a 
party, and probably flying around in some 
other fellow’s arms. You wouldn’t act so, 
would you, little woman ?” 

Ruth started, and rose from her chair. Tle 
doctor was looking at her, she felt she must 
say something, and of course she said the 
wrong thing. It was: 

Doctor, will you not have some coffee? 
I can make it in a minute, and you look cold 
and tired.” 

He jumped up and seized her hand. 

“God bless you, Ruth! This is the first 
time in many years that my comfort has ex- 
cited an interest in any one. O Ruth, Ruth! 
do you remember when we first met? If I 
had only—” 

Ruth drew away her hand. She was very 
pale, and her breath came fast ; but she looked 
him steadily in the face and said: 

“Yes, doctor, I remember it well. The 
memory is very pleasant, and as I have so 
little beside pleasant memories now, and so 
few of those, I know you are incapable of 
robbing me of one of them.” 


Her eyes never wavered. The doctor 
flushed, and then grew pale. 

“ Forgive me!” he asked, in a low tone. 

“Thank Heaven!’ replied she, “I have 
nothing to forgive. Shall I make you some 
coffee ?” 

“If you please,” 

Ruth made the coffee, and while the doc- 
tor drank it, she left the room. ~ 

She went into the nursery and gave the 
children a last “tuck up,” and then sought 
her own pillow. The storm raged harder, 
and she could not sleep. The clock struck 


twelve, she heard the doctor go to his room. 


The stroke of one broke the silence; then 
two; and then she heard Georgia coming up 
the stairs. She passed her open door as she 
went to her own room, and saw by the hall 
lamp that she was very pale. “Poor Geor- 


gia!” thought she. “She pays a dear price 
for her hollow pleasures.” 


Then the brain grew cloudy, and she sank 
into that floating, delicious state which wafts 
the soul to the borders of the shadow world. 
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She was suddenly recalled to earth, by a 
shanp cough from the nursery. She sprang 
up, wide awake in a minute, and went to the 
child. She awakened it and gave it some 
medicine, and on returning to her own room, 
heard steps in Georgia’s room. She stopped 
to listen, and saw a light shining beneath the 
door. She remembered the pale face, and 
thought Georgia must be ill; her hand was 
raised to knock on the door, when it opened, 
and Georgia, dressed ina travelling suit, 
stood before her! Both started back, amaze- 
ment on Ruth’s face, and guilt and fear on 
Georgia's. They looked at each other in 
silence a second; then the blood rushed to 
Georgia’s brow, and, covering her face in her 
hands, she attempted to push Ruth aside. 
But like lightning the fearful truth flashed 
over the latter’s brain, and she put out her 
arms, saying: “No,no, Georgia! You cannot!” 
Georgia dropped her hands,her eyes flashing. 
“JT will! You shall not stop me! You 
know my disgrace, and do you think I am 
fool enough to stay and face it, when I can 
fly from it? Stand aside, and let me pass.” 
“No, I will fot! God knows what madness 
has possessed you, Georgia; but you shall 
not destroy yourself, and lay upon those chil- 
dren the burden of a mother’s shame. Step 
back, and let me shut the door. God forbid 
another soul should know this fearful thing!” 
Ruth pushed her into the room and closed 
the door behind them. Georgia stared at her 


vacantly, and she continued: 

“ Now, Georgia, take off your clothes and 
go to bed. I will not leave you to-night.” 

But Georgia did not move; all life seemed 
gone out of her. Her hands hung listiessly, 
and her pale lips were parted. Ruth led 
her to a seat, and began to disrobe her. Sud- 
denly she clasped her hands, and cried: 

“Don’t! don’t! What have I done! I do 
love my children! Iwas mad—mad. Where 
can I go?” And she clung shudderingly to 
Ruth. Ruth could not speak; and Georgia 
sprang up, and walked the floor rapidly. 


Suddenly she stopped before Ruth, and bend- 
ing close to her face, whispered hoarsely : 


“And you have saved me! You, whose 
young life I blighted, and upon whom [I now 
cast the burden. I ought to carry myself! 
Ruth, had you let me go to-night, a new life 
would have bloomed for you; the law would 


have freed him from a faithless wife, and 


then he would have given you back the love 

Istole from you. Do you regret your work? 

Your eyes fall! Do you mean to betray me?” 
16 


Ballast. 


She grasped Ruth’s arm. Ruth drew her- 
self up proudly. 

“Georgia, your question is an insult; and 
to another woman I would refuse an answer; 
but you are the only sister I have ever known, 
and for the sake of that love, I will forgive 
the insult offered it, and swear to you, that 
never to a living soul will 1 breathe a word 
of this night. Are you satisfied ?” 

Georgia released her arm, and sank wearily 
on achair. Ruth bent over her. 

“ Georgia, dear Georgia, let me put you in 
bed.” And humbled and helpless, the un- 
nerved woman surrendered herself to Ruth, 
who undressed her like a child; and then 
watched over her till gray dawn, when she 
stole back to her room, that the curiosity of 
the servants might not be set at work. 

Georgia did not appear at breakfast; but 
that was nothing unusual, and Ruth poured 
the doctor’s coffee as before. True, she was 
a little pale, but she was pale so often, that 
no one noticed it. The doctor went to his 
patients, and at noon Georgia appeared, fresh 
and blooming from the hands of her maid, 
bearing no traces of her late struggle. She 
greeted Ruth a little more kindly, but except 
that, and a half hour spent in the nursery, 
her conduct was unchanged. She staid at 
home that night; but she had no very entie- 
ing invitation, and after yawning a short 
time over her novel, she retired, to be fresh 
for the next evening. Ruth saw that no bet- 
ter life had been awakened by the ordeal; 
that Georgia would make no effort to regain 
her place in her husband’s heart. . 

Months passed, and then the people of 
N—— stood pale and terror-stricken, face to 
face with the demon Pestilence. Small-pox 
broke out; and although the doctor fought 
it bravely, it beat him back, and spread rap- 
idly far and wide. Scarcely a family for miles 
around but was stricken. 

Georgia was almost frantic with terror. 
The doctor banished himself from home, and 
took lodgings in the village. It was but a 


farce, forno night saw his head on a pillow. 


Everything was done to protect his family 
from the disease; but in vain. The little girl 
first sickened, and in a few days both children 
were in the grasp of the contagion. Geor- 
gia’s maternal anxiety overcame her fear, 


and for a few days she shared Ruth’s labor 
in the nursery; but her hand was not formed 


by nature to soothe an aching brow, and soon 
the task all fell on Ruth. 
Faithfully, day and night, for two leng 
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weeks, Ruth nursed the sick children; and 
then her task was lightened. The girl was 
taken home. It was a heavy blow for Ruth, 
for her love had twined very closely round 
the little one, and when the hot trembling 
breath fluttered away from the little pallid 
lips, and the lids drooped over the sunken 
eyes, she thought her bleeding heart would 
break. But the luxury of grief was not for 
her; and driving back the scalding tears she 
prepared the disfigured little body for the 
grave, and then hurried back to the swooning 
mother and the still suffering child. 

The boy began to mend; and a week after 
his sister was buried, he was out of danger. 

“Thank God!” uttered Ruth, fervently, 
when the doctor said he was safe. And the 
tears that could not fall for the dead babe, 
dropped fast over the bright hair of the res- 
cued boy. 

Georgia tried to soothe her; but the doc-' 
tor said, “No; let her cry. It will do her 
good. It is wonderful how she has stood it 
so long; but nature will yield at last. Now 
she must have rest.” 

Ruth looked up, and smiled wearily. 

“Rest,” said she. “Rest! Yes, I do need 
it. I will take it now.” 

That night she slept once more in her own 
bed; but she was feverish and restless all 
night, and awoke in the morning with a 
throbbing head and burning skin. She looked 
around, half-bewildered, till she heard Willie 
cry in the nursery, when she sprang out of 
bed; but as her feet touched the carpet, all 
grew black before her, and she fell senseless 
to the floor. They came to her, and lifted 
her back upon the bed; and there she lay 
till they lifted her out again for her coffin. 

Of course it was thought at first that she 
had the epidemic, and she was consigned to 
the care of anurse whom the doctor brought; 
but as days passed and no eruption appeared, 
the doctor was puzzled,and called it brain 
fever; and then Georgia, stung by her con- 
science to a sense of duty, shared the vigil 
of the nurse; but there was little more that 
could be done on earth for Ruth. Worn and 

weary, she could offer no resistance to the 
fever fiend, but quickly withered beneath 
his scorching breath. 

It was the third day of her illness. She 
had been wild all the morning, but at noon 
she fell into a restless sleep which deepened 
toa heavy slumber. The day wore away, and 
stil] she slept. Georgia sat by the pillow, and 
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soen the doctor came in and looked at her ballast. 


with anxious eyes. Outside all was beauti- 
ful. Spring was opening; and it bad been 
one of those heavenly days which seem to 
be stolen from the youth of summer, and 
thrust into the arms of spring. The curtains 
were thrown back, and the soft light fell on 
the face of the dying girl, tinting it with the 
freshness of its early youth. The doctor 
went to the bed, and laid his fingers on her 
pulse. Light as the touch was, it. aroused 
her, and she slowly opened her eyes. She 
looked steadily at him a second, and then 
turned her eyes on Georgia, who laid her 
hand on her brow, and said: 

“ Ruth, dear, are you better?” 

“Yes,” whispered Ruth; “better, better, 
at last.” 

She tried to raise her hand to take Geor- 
gia’s; but it fell back, and Georgia put her 
own into it. She closed her fingers over it, 
and motioned to the doctor with the other, 
He clasped it in his. It was fast growing 
cold; but with her waning strength she drew 
their hands together, and said: 

“IT am going, now. Georgia—William— 


. love each other again—and behappy.” And 


as the last word left her lips, her soul went 
to its final home. 

They buried her beside her darling, where 
the bright sunlight danced, and the spring 
birds sang their earliest song; and when the 
first twilight shadows were clinging lovingly 
around the heaped-up mound, Georgia sat 
by her husband’s side, and with bowed head, 
told him all that Ruth had done for her; and 
begged him, if he could, to forgive her. 
Could he do it? For amoment his man na- 
ture rose strong within him. He turned from 
the penitent woman before him, and his eyes 
fell on the spot where Ruth had stood that 
night when she said: 

“Thank God, I have nothing to forgive!” 

He started. Washe blameless? And then 
he took his weeping wife in his arms. While 
outside the gloom was closing blacker and 
closer, in their hearts the purified flame of the 
new love burned brightly, and they gave the 
promise to “love each other and be happy.” 

Now, stern moralist, would you know why 
it is that the ship Society rides so safely over 
the stormy sea, when such butterfly sailors 
hold the helm and crowd the decks? Why 
is it, that the angry waves cannot tear her 
from the puny hands and dash her on the 
rocks? It is, because beneath this feathery 
mass she holds such sterling metal for— 
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BY BENIA PYRRE. 
Far, odorous islands of bloom and aroma deliciously rate, 
Reeling on midsummer seas in my vision Elysian so fair; 
Bright studding, like jewels of emerald, oceans of amber and gold, 
My wonder-smit senses enraptured and captured they stealing enfold. 
There, gossamer anchored, my islands of green are gorgeously set, 
And sailing that way in my argosy royal, rich glimpses I get. 
O beautiful islands in rhythmical seas! how wondrously rise 
Thy verdurous slopes from ethereal waves in curelean skies! 
Rare asphodel meadows and gardens of lotus united by bloom, 
Suffusing the air like a censer supernal of subtle perfume; 
Faint throbs on my ear the ‘ow refluent pulse of the weird waterfalls, 
As spectral they glance and reglisten adown the dim shadowy walls; 
Tall pinnacles, shafted and fluted with art of an exquisite hand, — 
Cleave proudly the sky from arches and domes that swell upward so grand; 
And columns of marble, from crypts of Corinthian quarries hewn white, 
Resplendently rise with the rays that are flame in the orient light; 
And chantings immortal full oft have I heard of such musical birth 
As tells the lost mariner angels and seraphs still linger on earth; 
Cool groves of Hesperian fruitage, mid fountains of radiant spray, 
Drop apples of gold on the shimmering seas through the long summer day; 
And peerless as Peri the princess who dwells in these Isles of the Blest,— 
My princess, awaiting me there, as awaits the home bird in the nest; 
Bewitching as houris her maidens that wave in the air their white arms, 
Deserying my argosy’s canvas that idly hangs flapping in sight of their charms: 
Intoxicate mornings that melt into mystic meridian nvons, 
Immeasureless lapse, tilt they perish yet linger like notes of bassoons; 
And roseate evenings sink silently down to their chambers of rest, 
Rare gilding my princess’ proud castle arising distinct in the west;— 
So ever, forever, my islands of bloom and their summer smooth seas 
I spy through my argosy’s glass as I sail down the odorous breeze! 
O islands of bloom, my islands of bloom! so queenly enthroned, 
Encinctured with waves as the waist of thy princess with jewels is zoned, 
I yearn to my argosy harbor, its anchor to cast in your bay, 
To enter my kingdom, inherit my queen, and there ever to stay! 
But never, ah! never, sails ship or a shallop of mine in the breeze, 
That touches those eidolon islands of cloudland and summer smooth seas! 
Now, under the midequatorial circles they smilingly lie, 
Now, phantoms they flee, when I sail for them swift in my argosy, by. 
Now northwards, now southwards, I longingly quest for them wide and afar, 
But straightway I find them, I know as they melt that they mirages are. 
Forever elusive, yet ever they bloom, those eidolon isles, ; 
Enchanting my vision, entrancing my soul with their Circean smiles;. 
And ever as magnets compelling my prow to their shores, 
Yet never permitting their summer smocth seas to be ruffled with oars, 
But, princess, my Peri, my peerless and rare, no eidolon thou; 
Irradiant angel of shiuing, resplendent, transcendent of brow! 
So, sailing forever, I wandering seek for my empress and queen 
Far over the earth on its islands of bloom in their summer seas’ sheen. 


“Humpu! The fortune’s all I care about!” 

“T’m sorry to hear it, Clarence, for Helen 
Rivers is a superb girl, and one well worthy 
of a better fate. If you should marry her 
you'd break her heart.” 

Clarence Leighton laughed. 

“You grow enthusiastic!” he exclaimed. 
“To hear you, one would think you were in 
love with her yourself. Superb/ that’s rich.” 

A twinge of pain passed over Maurice 
Eldreth’s face. 

“ Perhaps I am,” he said. “At any rate, I 
mean to warn her of your intentions; not let 
her fall in such a snare unsuspectingly.” 

“She wont believe you.” ' 

“Perhaps she may not; Wut if I do my 
duty my conscience wont accuse me.” 

“Why don’t you marry her yourself?” 
sneered Clarence. 

“Because I’m poor as poverty. Were I 
her equal in wealth and social position, I 
would contest the field with you. As it now 
is, all I can do is to warn her against your 
machinations. Now, on your honor, do you 
love her, or do you not?” , 

“Phew! Love her? I’d love an iceberg 
just as quick!” 

“And yet you'll marry her?” 

“T will—she’s got a pile of money.” 

The young man passed from view beyond 
the shrubbery, for they were walking in the 
garden, and shortly afterward a lady emerged 
from a little arbor near by where they were 
talking. Her face was flushed a painful 
crimson, and she was smiling bitterly. 

“You'd ‘love an iceberg just as quick,’ 
would you!” she muttered, in an undertone. 
“Well, listeners never hear much goud of 
themselves, I’ve heard it said, but I believe 

they semetimes hear no good of others either. 
“A pile of money, indeed! I’ve got my eyes 
now open, Mr. Clarence Leighton, and you 
will think the ‘iceberg’ came from Green- 
and by express, or I'm mistaken.” 

And saying this, she, too, passed on and 
disappeared from sight. 

When Clarence Leighton next met her, 
she received him only with a chilling stare. 

“Q Mies Rivers—Helen!” he exclaimed, 
in great apparent, and not a little real dis- 
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FOILING HIMSELF. 


BY HARLAN E. WARD. 


tress, “how have I offended you? I know 
you are offended, and I pray that you will 
tell me.” 

“ Offended !—no,” she said. “ But icebergs 
always are quite cold, you know.” 

Instead of being covered with confusion, 
he laughed merrily. 

“Maurice said that he would break the 
match between us,” he said, gayly. “The 
fact is, he’s in love with you himself, and 
thinks if he can spoil my chances, he shall 
win you. I did not think, however, you 
would heed him.” 

“Then you are both my lovers?” she 
asked quietly, controlling her indignation. 

“ Yes—I suppose so.” 

“And does he love me truly, or is it the 
‘pile of money) he is after ?” 

“T will not ascribe such motives to him, as 
I perceive he has to me,” said Clarence, with 
a great appearance of candor. “ Frankly, 
then, I think he loves you.” 


“And I shall have to choose between you?” © 


said Helen, musingly. “Well, I choose 


Maurice.” 


“ Miss Rivers!” Clarence exclaimed, aghast. . 


“TI mean it, Mr. Leighton. Putting you 
on equal footing—you are the wealthiest, I 
know, but love laughs at wealth as well as 
locksmiths—I like Maurice far the best.” 

“It is because he’s poisoned your mind 
against me!” cried Clarence, turning pale as 
death. “O Helen! believe me when I say I 
love you madly, for all I may have said to 
him! Besides, I never said half what I fear 
he has reported to you,” he added, . 

“He has not reported a word to me,” was 
the crushing rejoinder. “I was in the little 
arbor in the garden, when you and he were 
talking, and I was forced to hear the conver- 
sation about myself. Of course, you will 
admit that I can trust my own ears, 
Leighton ?” 

But Clarence Leighton did not stop to 
make reply. He did not even wait to say 
farewell, but seizing his hat he disappeared, 
and hasn’t since been heard from. * 

And Maurice, who luckily received a legacy 
from the traditional rich uncle, about that 
time, went in and won. 


A BROKEN SNARE. 


BY FRANCES M, SCHOOLCRAFT, 


ToWARDS sunset on a day in early sum- 
mer, a traveller came into the village of Mul- 
grave, and expressed an intention of staying 
there all night. He was a young man, pass- 
ably handsome, with brown hair and blue 
eyes. “Captain” Drake, of the local hotel, 
welcomed him almost as a long-absent friend, 
for he himself, in common with all Mulgrave, 
was stagnating for want of incident. At 
first sight, he thought the young man was 
the first swallow of the coming summer for 
him; or, in other words, one of the select 
and orderly visitors who were wont to pat- 
ronize him every year. He was the more 
sure of this, because the stranger had the air 
and manner that Captain Drake in his expe- 
rience connected with leisure and good 
society, and their customary concomitant, 
money. When he learned that the young 
man was only a transient guest, and that he 
had no baggage save a small satchel, and 


that he had walked from the next town, the 
captain felt so aggrieved that, in his pique, 
he, as it were, charged the offender with 
being a peddler, politely varying that phrase 
into “ travelling agent.’ The young man, 
who gave the name of Carlton, amended this 


surmise. He made all the wares he sold 
himself, and disposed of them chiefly to a 
large wholesale establishment in New York. 
His tools were all in the bag he carried, and 
he could work at his trade wherever he could 
find a place to sit down, or in case of need, 
even standing-room, Captain Drake thought 
that must be a handy business, and won- 
dered how much he might net per diem. 

“O,’ said Mr. Carlton, half laughing, “ it 
is hard to say; the profits vary with the 
quality of the wares, and the state of the 
market. Yours seems to be a pretty little 
village. I think I will take a walk and look 
at it before dark.” And he immediately 
acted upon his expressed intention. Cap- 
tain Drake shook his head. There was a 
lightness of demeanor, and an anxiety to 
avoid questioning about the young man that 
he suspected boded no good. 

Carlton walked up a dusty hill, over a 
practicable stone-wall, through a wilderness 
of barberry bushes and beds of savin, through 


a pine grove, and came out on a hillside, 
upon a pretty green valley opening west- 
ward, with a dark blue stream coiling 
through it, one bend of which bathed the 
foot of the slope on which he stood. As he 
looked, a young girl broke from a thicket of 
hazel bushes, and ran on towards the river, 
springing over the obstacles in the way with 
the lightness of a deer. She looked up once, * 
and gave him a fleeting glance of an exquis- 
itely pretty face, in the earliest bloom of 
womanhood, with bright dark eyes and a 
brilliant color, and then disappeared into the 
covert again, leaving him with a strong wish 
to see the face once more. 

An opportunity came sooner than he 
anticipated. The girl appeared again below. 
him, and was evidently about to cross the 
river, which was not very wide here, although 
the water looked deep in places, and the 
current was swift and strong. There was no 
bridge, but stepping-stones next to either 
bank, and a plank laid from one rock to 
another over a wide space in the middle, to 
which a sharp upstanding stone midway 
served as a pier. Carlton walked slowly 
around the edge of the hill, until he stood 
directly above the edge of the ford. The 
girl reached it at the same moment, and 
sprang upon the plank. As she did so, Carl- 
ton uttered an almost involuntary exclama- 
tion. The plank had been moved by some 
accident or mischief, and, light as her step 
was, she had only gone half way when it 
slipped and fell with a heavy splash into the 
water. She had looked back at his warning 
call, though without heeding it, and that 
look showed him already half down the 
bank. Then they lost sight of each other 
until Carlton cleared the girdle of alders that 
was between the base of the hill and the 
water, and saw that the girl had caught the 
point of rock in the middle of the channel, 
and was maintaining an uneasy foothold on 
the broader part beneath the water. She 
was safe, but in a most uncomfortable posi- 
tion, and unable to reach the shore. Carl- 
ton waded out and captured the plank, 
which had drifted against the willows below, 
and brought it up stream. It was less ro- 
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mantic than to plunge in‘and bear her out 
in his arms; but being over head and ears in 
love, and over head and ears in the water are 
made so inseparable by tale-wrights now-a- 
days, that up to the knee must do for a first 
introduction. He reached his pretty salvage 
and laid the plank; but as she was on the 
pier herself, he could not adjust it firmly, 
and had to hold one end while she walked 
across. Sir Walter Raleigh’s feelings, at the 
moment when he saw his cloak serve for a 
stepping-stone to Queen Elizabeth and his 
own fortunes, were probably more sensible 
than Carlton’s, but they could not have been 
more agreeable. When the plank ceased to 
vibrate to her tread, he put it in its place 
and crossed himself. She was waiting to 
thank him, and did it a little shyly, but as 
frankly asa child. It was evident to him, 
who was trained to the habits of society 
from the cradle, that she had no such train- 
- ing or habits, and that she owed her charm 
of manner to her natural grace and inborn 
refinement chiefly. Her loveliness was not 
less, but more than he had thought, it seemed 
to him. He easily managed a half-hour’s 
talk with her; he gave her his name, and 
learned hers—Catherine Heybolt was her 
name, and she lived close by, though the 
house could not be seen from where they 
stood, save that a chimney overtopped the 
hills and trees. How much longer he might 
have enticed her to remain, forgetful of the 
risk of wet feet and agreeable strangers, is 
hard to say, for a bell from the direction of 
the chimney set up a most importunate 
clamor. 

“ That is for me,” said Catherine, starting 
and glancing around her. “I did not notice 
that it was getting so late.” And she gave 
him a hasty good-evening and walked away 
rapidly. 

“And'now ma will scold,” said Mr. Carlton 
to himself, as he, too, walked away. “ Hey- 
bolt? What sort of name is that? They 
must be gentle people of some sort, for 
though the girl is evidently unsophisticated, 
she has not been brought up by a common 
or ignorant person.” 

When’ Carlton returned to the tavern he 
made inquiries concerning the name of 
Heybolt, and learned all about it, from the 
settlement of Mulgrave down to the present 
day. The Heybolts were among the pioneer 
families. There were not many of them left 
now. Simon Heybolt, the present represen- 
tative of the name, was a man of some pro- 
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vincial dignity. He, was a graduate of 
Harvard, had studied law, and in his earlier 
years had practised it a little. He had been 
member of General Court for some years, 
and had almost gone to Congress once. He 
was sixty-five years old now, and had been 
out of health for some time past; the year 
before he had a stroke of paralysis, and 
since then he had scarcely left his room. 
His daughter managed ‘everything. Selina 
Heybolt was a real smart woman. She would 
never be any nearer forty than she was now. 
She might have been married a dozen times, 
but the fact was, Selina never found anybody 
quite good enough for her but once, and 
then—no one knew how it was exactly, but 
the man backed out after everything was 
ready. He came from New York, and was 
one of your regular high-flyers. Captain 
Drake had seen him. His name was George 
Brome. 

“George Brome?” repeated Carlton, with 
a curious accent. 

“ Ever hear the name?” 

“There’s a man of that name in New York 
that I have heard of,” said Carlton. “ He is 
a Congress man, and pretty well known, It 
can’t be he?” 

Captain Drake thought likely it was. He 
had heard that the recreant lover was living 
in New York. He married somebody else; 
no one knew the rights of the story. Some 
said he had treated Selina very badly, and 
others that it was her own fault. Selina 
Heybolt was pretty highstrung, everybody 
knew that. 

“ You said he had two daughters?” hinted 
Carlton. 

Yes. Mr. Heybolt married again, just 
about the same time that this happened. It 
was generally thought that if Selina had not 
reckoned on being married herself pretty 
soon, she would not have allowed the old 
man to marry again; not that he was an 
old man then. The second Mrs. Heybolt 
was a stranger—as pretty a woman as was 
ever seen in Mulgrave, and very accomplished. 
When she was first married there used to be 
a good deal going on there in the summer- 
time; but after a while Mrs. Heybolt did not 
seem to care about going out herself or hav- 
ing any one come to see her. In fact, Cap- 
tain Drake, without meaning it, impressed 
upon Carlton’s mind a rather melancholy 
picture of a pretty, lively, highspirited girl 
wilted by slow degrees in a shadowed and 
unfriendly soil into a patient weariness of 


life. Mrs. Heybolt’s sole amusement during 
the latter years of her life was instructing 
her little girl. Catherine Heybolt was thir- 
teen when her mother died, and she had 
been since then rather a rebellious charge 
upon her stepsister’s hands. No one knew 
much about Catherine. She did not come 
to the village. Selina would not allow it. 

Carlton asked one more question. Was 
Mr. Heybolt called a rich man? Captain 
Drake estimated that he was not worth a 
cent less than seventy-five thousand dollars, 
This was a pretty fair guess on Captain 
Drake’s part, for the worth of the whole 
property had never exceeded fifty thousand. 

Carlton did not leave Mulgrave the next 
day; on the contrary, he announced that he 
would stay an indefinite time, and his trunk 
arrived by express the morning afler. He 
had found an attraction in Mulgrave, and as 
his summer tour was left to the guidance of 
the merest chance, he had no plaus to change 
and no engagements to break. 

Catherine Heybolt thought it was alto- 
gether accident that she should meet the 
stranger again and again in her wood excur- 
sions. She was not quite sure whether there 
was anything wrong in it, but she saw no 
way of avoiding it, unless she staid in the 
house, which she could not do. These long 
rambles had been her only escape from a very 
dreary life,and it was scarcely to be expected 
that she should relinquish them, just when 
a dangerous charm was added to them. 
Selina had always objected to her running 
about the woods like a tomboy, but Selina 
objected to everything she did. If Selina 
knew of her new friend, she would object to 
him. It was an unforgotten grievance to 
Kitty that Harriet Grey, the only girl she 
had ever had any acquaintance with -at all, 
had been sent home by Selina, on some 
pretext of ill-conduct, and herself forbidden 
ever to go again to Mrs. Grey’s. It would be 
the same with Mr. Carlton, and worse: This 
was Kitty’s idea in the very beginning of 
these meetings. Afterwards a very different 
and more mature feeling sealed her lips. 
Selina’s anger was no longer a terror to her; 
for some time, as she grew older, it had been 
growing less a terror and more an annoy- 
ance. Now she was indifferent to it in any 
manner save that she could not bear to hear 
Selina talk upon the subject, she thought. 

As to what profession Mr. Carlton fol- 
lowed, Kitty knew that also; and she 
thought there was no living author quite 
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equal in brilliance to him. Captain Drake 
knew also by this time the meaning of the 
little enigma that Mr. Carlton had put upon 
him. The public did not know, as it followed 
that series of sparkling articles, “ From Pine- 
knots to Peanuts,” contributed by “Charle- 
ville” to a leading journal, that they were all 
written in the quiet hotel at Mulgrave. Why 
not? He had seen the place and the people, 
and undergone the experiences, and if it 
was not exactly in the time and order in 
which he presented them to the world, what 
matter did it make? They wanted pleasant 
reading rather than a matter-of-fact narra- 
tive, and they got it. Kitty had a hint of 
Carlton’s history also. He had a father and 
mother living, and several brothers and sis- 
ters. Being arich man’s son, he had lived 
as if he was a rich man himself, quite regard- 
less of the fact that his father’s income had 
other claimants upon it besides himself, 
until after repeated warnings he had been 
abandoned to his own resources to meet his 
further needs. Whereupon he took from his 
napkin an idle talent, which had heretofore 
only served him for amusement, and after 
furbishing it up, he found it had an appreci- 
able value; and although he did not live 
quite as he had done before, he was free of 
the world, and “in some respects a wiser 
and a better man,” he said. What respects, 
Kitty did not ask. He was quite wise and 
good enough to meet her views. Indeed, 
Kitty might have chanced upon a worse 
lover under the circumstances, for it was a 
great risk that she ran. Whatever Carlton 
was, he showed only a bright side to Kitty, 
who never thought that there’ might be 
another less pleasant to look upon. 

Selina was a worrying sister, not a watch- 
ful. She lectured Kitty for her rambling 
propensities, but -took no pains to ascertain 
how she passed her time. She was not ill- 
pleased to have the girl out of her sight. She 
was jealous of her. In former days Kitty 
had been her father’s favorite.. Since he had 
been confined to his room Selina had become 
indispensable to him, and she contrived by 
degrees to exclude Kitty almost entirely. 
The old man grew more apathetic every day, 
and Selina said that Kitty only disturbed 
him, At last some one brought the matter 
before Miss Heybult, and she was suddenly 
seized with anxiety, the more remarkable for 
her former carelessness. She watched Kitty, 
and followed her in her walks. Her first — 
effort was unrewarded. Kitty did not meet 
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any one, and soon returned home. Selina 
still lingered about the spot, that Kitty might 
be well out of the way, and not suspect her. 
As she did so, an idea struck her, remember- 
ing Kitty’s motions. She walked up to the 
ledge where Kitty had hovered for a time, 
and looked at it with a sharp and close scru- 
tiny. Then, with a smile of malicious tri- 
umph, she slid her hand into a natural 
pigeon-hole in the rock, lifted a loose stone, 
drew out a little note, and opened it. There 
was very little in it to animadvert upon. 
She gathered from it that Carlton was absent, 
and expected that day or the next. Kitty 
informed him that she would be at the old 
oak-tree every afternoon until he came. 
Miss Heybolt read the note and replaced it. 
It was evident that Carlton was to visit this 
letter-box on his return. Her first thought 
was to be at hand and confront him. On 
second thoughts she concluded that she 
could not lose the time, and she returned 
home, with almost as much speed as Kitty 
herself could have used. Miss Heybolt was 
as active in her movements as she had ever 
been. She went home with her scowling 
black eyebrows drawn together over her 
Roman nose in a most portentous manner, 


but said not a word to Kitty. All that day 
she was in her father’s room. When Kitty 
had gone out, she left him and followed 
her. 

Kitty had never looked prettier or brighter 


than she did that day. She went to her 
post-office, Her note was gone, and a rose- 
bud lay in its stead. Then she made all 
haste to the oak-tree, and found Carlton 
there, After the first greeting, Carlton took 
a newspaper out, placed it before Kitty’s 
eyes, which first dilated and then sparkled, 
as with something of exultation and amuse- 
ment and shame all mixed, she recognized 
some little verses of her own, which, with 
infinite reluctance and misgivings, she had 
allowed him to see. 

“O Carlton, what made you?” she said, 
covering her face with her hands. “ How 
silly it looks!” 

“If the fear of being silly kept women or 
men either out of. print,” said Carlton, “ the 
literary arena would be a howling wilderness 
compared to its present state. I am respon- 
sible for this, not you.” 

Kitty was not really displeased, after all, 
and a long conference followed that was 
_ Chiefly led by Carlton, Kitty being content to 
ask questions and to listen, not from any 
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want of ideas of her own, but because she 
preferred his ideas. 

“ What's that?” she said, starting. 

“Only a cow,” said Carlton, tranquilly. 

It was no cow. It was Selina Heybolt, 
who walked in upon them, as if by accident, 
and exclaimed: 

“Kitty! Catherine!’ And then turned 
her eyes on Carlton, who rose to his feet and 
bowed with a coolness that only exasperated 
Selina. He had the satisfaction of knowing 
that a full-grown hatred for him possessed 
the elder sister at that moment as completely 
as love for him did the younger. There was 
something singular in her expression too—a 
noting of his features, and a bitter smile as 
she did so, that might have perplexed him if 
he had not long since guessed at something 
that would account for it. 

“Who is this, Catherine?’ demanded 
Selina, severely. 

Carlton introduced himself with suave 
politeness. Selina erected her head, and 
blew her breath through the dilating nostrils 
of her Roman nose like an angry cow. 

“She must have been rather handsome 
once,” thought Carlton, unterrified by her 
scorn. “She is handsome enough nov, if 
she had less of a grim and gruff expression.” 
Selina was unaware of the compliment, and 
would not have been conciliated by it if she 
had been aware of it. She was made of 
sterner stuff. A tribute to her intellect 
might have brought her round. She gripped 
Catherine’s arm. 

“Come here,” she said. “ Father is worse. 
Come at once. Mr.—Mr.—Carlton,”—she 
paused meaningly on the name—“ you must 
excuse us, My father has had a new attack 
this afternoon.” 

She hurried Kitty away. Carlton had no 
alternative but to remain where he was. 
On the way Selina reproached Kitty bitterly 
for her clandestine intimacy with Carlton. 

“And, of course,” she added, “JZ am the 
only one who did not know it. The whole 
village knows it. I thought better of you, 
Catherine.” 

“I suppose I was wrong,” said Kitty. “I 
would not have looked for friends in stran- 
gers if I had a pleasant home.” 

“A pleasant home!” repeated Selina. “I 
do not know how you look to have your 
home pleasant when your father lies on his 
deathbed. I, for one, do not know how to 
make it so; and to choose such a time fora 
foolish flirtation with a chance stranger— 
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and a man of such a character! For shame, 
Catherine Heybolt, for shame!” 

Kitty. let the words against herself and 
Carlton go. . 

“Ts father worse?” she said. 

“He cannot be worse and live,” said 
Selina, solemnly. 

Catherine tore herself from Selina’s grasp 
and ran homeward. It was true. Mr. Hey- 
bolt had had another shock that day, and 
was now totally insensiblee He knew no 
one from that time forward. The day after 
the interrupted meeting under the oak, 
Selina Heybolt went to the tavern and in- 
quired for Mr. Carlton. When she saw him, 
she threw down a package on the table, and 
said: 

“There: are your notes, and the other 
things of yours that Catherine had. I advise 
you not to attempt to see her again. If her 
only male relative had not been a dying man, 
you would not have dared to do as you have 
done.” 

“T acknowledge myself to be somewhat in 
fault, Miss Heybo!t,’ said Carlton, “ but 
scarcely enough to call for such strong lan- 
guage, is it?” 

“What?” she said. ‘ You—a profligate 
adventurer—come here under an assumed 
name, and inveigle a young girl into secret 
correspondence, and then say any language 
is too strong to describe you ?” 

“None that I deserve,” said Carlton, col- 
oring. “On whose authority do you bring 
so many charges?” 

“Whose authority! Are you not an ad- 
venturer? What else are you? Are you 
not profligate? All of your kind are, and 


you are no better. Is not your name an. 


assumed one ?” 

“ No.” 

“What is my name, then ?” 

She did not answer that question, though 
she seemed about to pronounce a name. 

“It makes no matter. I know what you 
are, as well as you know yourself. Your 
acquaintance with my sister must cease.” 

“Under existing circumstances, it must 
for the present, I see, Miss Heybolt; but I 
have no intention of letting it discontinue 
long.” 

“That is,” she said, with a sneer, “ you 
will wait until the old man’s will is made 
known.” 

To that Carlton made no response, feeling 
that he would come off second best in ban- 
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dying words with Miss Heybolt. He said 
only: 

“Miss Heybolt, you have expressed a very 
ill opinion of me, which, as I am a stranger 
to you, must be founded on hearsay chiefly. 
Will you give me your informant’s name ?” 

“No!” said Selina; and with that took an 
abrupt leave. 

The next day the bell was tolling for the 
death of Simon Heybolt. Carlton sent a 
note to Kitty as soon as he thought she 
would be likely to care for a word of sym- 
pathy and assurance from him; but he had 
strong doubts whether she ever received it. 
She would naturally be submissive to her 
sister’s wishes while they were yet in the 
first days of common grief. In the mean- 
time, he left Mulgrave for a short time. * 

Whetber Carlton was interested in Mr. 
Heybolt’s will or not, all Mulgrave was, 
There was the strongest desire to know, how 
much he had left, and how he had left it. 
In due time their curiosity was gratified. 
The farm and house, valued at twenty thou- . 
sand dollars, were left to Selina; all the rest 
and residue of his property, real and per- 
sonal, was left to Catherine; this, at the time 
of the making of the will, amounted to about 
as much as Selina’s share, aud consisted 
chiefly of stocks and bonds. Selina was 
named executrix without bonds, and made 
guardian of her sister, until Catherine should 
come of age or marry. This was all well, 
and Mulgrave was tolerably satisfied; it was 
much as they expected, only everybody 
thought Mr. Heybolt was worth more. Ina 
day or two a rumor arose that he was not 
worth so much; that he had died in debt, 
and the farm would have to be sold. Into 
the midst of this buzz returned Carlton, and, 
of course, heard it all. In consequence, he 
walked at once to Miss Heybolt’s house. He 
saw her, but he did not see Kitty, and was 
point blank refused permission to see her. 
He said nothing, but rose, as if to withdraw. 
In the hall he paused and called Kitty twice. 
Selina broke into indignant remonstrance. 

“T will have two words with Kitty,” said 
Carlton. “I have a right to let her know 
that I am keeping my word.” 

An indistinct answer came from above to 
his summons. He flew in the face of pro- 
priety and rushed up stairs. The energetic 
Selina &ad locked her sister up in the attic 
by a masterly stratagem, when she saw Carl- 
ton coming.’ She thought her quite safe 
there, for the windows were high, and did 
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not command the approach to the house, 

and even the agile Kitty could not scramble 
out of the scuttle and down the conductor. 
She had not counted on the lawless invasion 
of her sacred second story by this Bohemian 
outlaw. She rushed after him, and threat- 
ened him with summary expulsion. Carlton 
had already had his two words through the 
door, and had no desire to enact the lament- 
able comedy of Pyramus and Thisbe, with 
Selina for an audience. He apologized most 
courteously, and walked down stairs again. 
Selina followed him to say: 

“Tf you had given me time, I would have 
informed you that Catherine has promised 
to marry Mr. Dangerfield.” 

Carlton knew the name as that of the pres- 
ident of the local bank, the only man whom 
Miss Heybolt was ever known to consult, 
and whom gossip at one time furnished with 
matrimonial views towards that lady. He 
took+leave to doubt the assertion Selina 
made. She reiterated it, adding: 

“We have already been greatly indebted 
to him for advice and assistance, and must 
be more so. Our father died in debt, and 
Catherine will have no money; so, of course, 
you will give up your pursuit of her.” 

“T shall not,” said Carlton. 

Selina sneered at that, and he took his 
leave. He had half a mind to call upon Mr. 
Dangerfield, but saw no practical end to be 
gained, unless Mr. Dangerfield would fight 
with him, which he knew he would not. All 
of a sudden he determined to go and see his 
father. They had parted in much displeas- 
ure on one side, and very little dutiful sub- 
mission on the other, but Carlton. did not 
much fear a repulse now, knowing that he 

had been in the wrong before, and had 
amended his life in many ways since then. 
He went to the city of New York, where, 
although the dogs were having their days, 
his father was abiding, having sent his 
family away. It was no ene Carlton of all 
in the directory that the young man sought, 
but the Honorable George Brome, M. C. 
He had dropped his patronymic when he left 


his father’s house, and retained only his 


baptismal name. 

Mr. Brome had the face of an easy and 
good-humored man, and such he was gener- 
ally. He did not, however, want the fortiter 
in re, as his copartisans in politics well, knew. 


He was sitting alone, after dinner, when his 


son entered, and looked at him as quietly 
and coolly as if they had met every day, 
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instead of never once, during the last eigl- 
teen months, and said: ' 

“ Good-evening, Carlton.” 

Then, as if upon an afterthought, he arose 
and shook hands with him, and asked where 
he came from, and what he had been doing, 
He was not absolutely ignorant on this 
point, for he had secretly kept sight of his 
son, although judging it best to let him think 
himself left absolutely to his own resources, 
Carlton gave a fair account of himself, and 
then there came a pause. Mr. Brome ended 
it. 

- “You came to say something in particular 
Carlton. What have you been doing?” 
“ Nothing worse than finding a wife.” 


“Are you married?” exclaimed Mr. Brome, 
in a voice of consternation; for, in his first 
fear, he took it for granted that Carlton’s 
marriage would be something to be deplored. 

“Not yet,” said Carlton. “I am only con- 
templating being married.” 

“You are only twenty-three,” remarked 
Mr. Brome. 

“You are only forty-five, sir,” suggested 
his son. 

Mr. Brome smiled slightly at this appeal 
to his example. 

“T married too young,” he said. 
who is the girl ?” 
girl.” 

Carlton told him concisely who she was. 
Mr. Brome frowned a little at the announce- 
ment. 


“What took you to Mulgrave ?” he asked. 

“ Chance.” 

“A strange chance. I know the family, or 
did once. I wish you had chosen a wife 
from any other one. The girl must have 
some money, however.” 

“T thought so when I gave way to my ad- 
miration,” said Carlton; “but I am punished 
for my mercenary views, for, now that I a:n 
too far gone tocareif she is rich or poor, 
and so can’t save myself by prudence, it 
turns out that Mr. Heybolt left little or noth- 
ing. But if Kitty’s sister was not such an 
ogress, I might study patience. I want to 
take her away. If the worst comes to the 
worst with me, she will be better off than 
there. Nothing can be Worse than living 
with Selina Heybolt.” 

“ Few, perhaps,” said Mr. Brome. “She 
may be another Selina Heybolt herself.” 


“No!” said Carlton, indignantly, Then 


he took out Kitty’s photograph and held it 
before his father’s eyes. Mr. Brome’s face 


“ But 
Rather slightingly of “ the 
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softened as he looked at it. He took it in 
his hand and held it up to the light, and 
then handed it back, saying: 

“She looks like her mother; and as if she 
deserved a better fate than either to marry 
you, or to live with Selina Heybolt.” 

“Tam sorry you compare the two,” said 
Carlton. 

“JT don’t compare them more than that. 
It is a risk for a girl to trust herself to a man 
like you. You must have seen examples 
enough of that.” 

Carlton swore by all his gods that he 
meant to do all a man could, and. leave un- 
done all a man should to make his wife hap- 
py. Whether he convinced his father of his 
final refurm or not, he convinced him of his 
present sincerity. He convinced him, too, 
that, according to his present prospects, 
marriage would be a prudent possibility for 
him, at the end of three months. 

“Wait three months then,” said Mr. 
Brome. “You ought to do that in decent 
regard to Mr. Heybolt’s memory.” 

“JT think Mr. Heybolt’s ‘memory will be 


best honored by saving his favorite child - 


from being worried to death. IT’ll wait if I 


can; but if the ogress should become unen- 


durable, and I should marry Kitty, as a last 
resort—may I bring her home for a short 
time, until I have a home of my own ?” 

“Humph!” said "Mr. Brome, dryly; “I 
doubt if your mother will like the plan.” 

Carlton doubted it too, excessively. So 
much that he knew his father must be won 
over first. 

“T would do it only as a last necessity,” he 
said. 

“T will think of it,” said Mr. Brome. “I 
am willing to aid you in any harmless folly, 
Carl. I would assist you to a home of your 
own now, but you know my expensés are 
greater than my means now. To be candid 
with you, if I lose my election next fall, I 
shall be utterly ruined.” 

Carlton was not startled by this revelation, 
knowing that Mr. Brome’s election was 
almost a certainty. He was unable to have 


ally more private conversation with his 
father then, for, as if the word election had 
summoned him up, Mr. Haye Huestings, 
from Albany, came to see Mr. Brome on 
very important political business. 

Carlton did not wait long before he went 


back to Mulgrave. He saw Selina, She 


informed him that Kitty was not at home, 
and from her tone, and the sharpness with 
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which she accused him of already knowing 
it, Carlton was convinced that Kitty was 
gone in good earnest. 

There had been little peace in the house 
of late. Kitty resented Selina’s treatment of 
her, and Selina tried to take a tone as toa 
naughty child, but found that something 
more was necessary, and so addressed her 
with grim severity. 

“Catherine, I am going to speak to you 
very seriously, You should understand that 
we are poor—very poor. It is only by favor 
and sufferance that we can keep this roof 
over our heads.” 

“TI don’t want to keep this roof over my 
head,” said Kitty, as petulantly as Selina 
could have desired to strengthen her position 
that Kitty was only a perverse child. Kitty 
knew it herself, but she could not help it. 
Selina worried her fearfully. 

“That is folly?’ said Selina. “Carlton 
has no home to offer you. I have taken 
pains to inquire into his cireumstances. He 
is at this very time forbidden his father's 
house, for practising the vice and extrava- 
gance that he learned from his father’s ex- 
ample; and has no means of support, except 
the very uncertain proceeds of his writings. 
It is not likely he desires to marry you now, 
if he did when he thought you would have 
some money. You romantic little fool! 
When, in real life, do high-minded young 
men run after silly girls for honest love, under 
assumed names, and in such secrecy? If 
this man’s motive was not money, he had 
none better. His character is one that 
stamps that of his female associates at once. 
You ought to know that your gross folly has 
already injured your reputation. Every one 
is talking about you!” 

Kitty turned deep crimson and then deadly 
pale at these words. She did not speak; she 
did not utter a sound, nor shed a tear; she 
only put her hand to her throat, which 
swelled and throbbed with a suffocating 
pain. Selina saw that her words had stabbed 
deep, and went on mercilessly: 

“It is most unlikely, I repeat, that he 


would marry you now, and if he should, 
what would be your life? To spend a few 
months, perhaps a few years, moving from 
one mean boarding or lodging-house to 
another lower yet, and to be deserted when 
the burden grew too heavy. If such men 


make any distinction between marriage and 


any other tie, it is only to break it more 
willingly. Even allowing him to do his best, 
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that must be the end. Little money and 
debt, and then no money and no credit; 
rags and starvation just fought off, and 
coming at last; sickness and children to 
take up the last remnants of hope and pa- 
tience; your husband taking all the ease 
there is in your joint life, and most probably 
coming home, when he comes at all, either 
raging or stupid with liquor. I have seen it 
all, and you will see it; and remember my 
words, if you marry your lover.” 

Kitty was deaf and dumb. These life- 
pictures, true enough in themselves, wheth- 
er true prophecies or not, were repeated 
daily, and her only refuge was silence, for 
escape from the house was cut off by a long 
rain. At last one day Selina called her into 
the parlor. Mr. Dangerfield wished to go 
over some accounts with her. Kitty in vain 
protested that she should not understand 
any accounts. She came in, a little paled 
and worn, but looking yet unspeakably 
youthful and bright in her black robes. Mr. 
Dangerfield was a highly respectable man, 
with a bald forehead, a very long nose, steel- 
framed eyeglasses, and a patronizing and 
confidential manner. He went over the ac- 
counts much in a schoolmaster style, and 
though Kitty sat and stiffened her neck, she 
could not help following his flat forefinger 
with her eyes, and the sense of the figures 

* with her mind, and seeing that the estate of 
the late Simon Heybolt was in debt to Z. 
Dangerfield to such an extent that it would 
lose its balance and topple over into his 


pocket the moment he gave a little push to © 


the mortgage he held, and sent it beyond 
the centre of gravity, unless there was a 
counterpoise of dollars, which it seemed the 
estate could not furnish. 

“Now,” said Mr. Dangerfield, bowing his 
head so near to Kitty’s face that she instinct- 
ively put up her hand to ward him off, “I 
have no wish to distress any one—much less 
you and your sister, Catherine, but Selina 
objects to being in any way dependent upon 
me, and, indeed, I can conceive it to be very 
repugnant to your delicacy to receive pecu- 
niary favors from an unmarried man.” This 
he said with a smile so excessively arch, as 
he intended it to be, and so excessively offen- 
sive, as Kitty felt.it, that she had some diffi- 
culty in preserving her composure. As it 
‘was, she receded from him in a manner that 
a little checked his flow of language. He 
added, more gravely, and even in a sort of 
admonitory tone, “Under these circum- 
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stances I have made a proposal to your sister 
Selina which meets with her approval, and 
which—which I make—only to secure your 
interests. A matrimonial proposal, I mean, 
What do you say, my dear?” he added, 
changing his manner again. 

Kitty raised her brown eyes at that and 
looked at Selina with a face of inquiry, and 
said: 

“Are you going to marry Mr. Dangerfield, 
Selina?” 

“You understand better,” said Selina, in 
a lowered voice. “He offers to marry you, 
and if you are wise you will accept him.” 

“Me?” said Kitty, incredulously, and 
arose. “Mr. Dangerfield, it is impossible you 
are thinking that I would marry you—” 

“She thinks she is engaged to that young 
man, as I told you,” said Selina, in a slight- 
ing aside. Mr. Dangerfield shook his head 
at Catherine with a compassionate smile, 

“O, we know all about that,” he said, 
“The less said about him the better. He is 
avery bad young man, and Kitty will be 
ashamed one of these days that she ever had 
anything to do with him.” 

With that he patted Kitty on the shoulder, 
The next instant the door shut upon Kitty, 
and Selina and Mr. Dangerfield confronted 
one another, the one with a very doubtful 
gaze, the other with a resolute one. 

“She cannot help herself,’ said Selina. 
“She must marry you!” 

“T should be very sorry to give ber any 
serious annoyance,” said Mr. Dangerfield. 

“ Pshaw!” said Selina. 

Mr. Dangerfield being gone, she took Kitty 
at an advantage, and read her a lecture. 
Kitty listened, and then answered, wearily: 

“Sister, give me a little peace. I do not 
want to marry any one so soon after poor 
papa—” She paused a moment. “ It seems 
to me very sorrowful that we should be 
quarrelling here, when it is such a little time 
since he left us.” 

“You would not be so scrupulous about 
your favored lover,” said Selina. 

The taunt roused Kitty again. 

“If Mr. Dangerfield’s sense of propriety 
will not allow him to give me time to find 
another home,” she said, “I will not intrude 
upon him here. But the farm is yours, and 
if either of us is to marry him, it should be 
you.” 

“You must marry him, or—starve.” 

“TI shall do neither, Hundreds of girls 
earn their living, why should not 1?” 


“ Earn their living! Yes, as your mother 
did,” Selina said, with bitter contempt. 

Kitty was on her feet. 

“What do you mean, Selina?” she asked, 
breathlessly. 

“ What I say,” said Selina. “She imposed 
herself upon my poor foolish father, ruined 
him by her extravagance, and left you, you, 
her own child surely, to steal away half my 
rightful property. I say you owe it to me, 
Catherine Heybolt, to save me this place!” 

Kitty stood like one stunned before Selina’s 
words. 

“ No,” she said, in a low and strange voice, 
as if she could scarcely form the words, “ if 
my mother sold herself for a rich husband, I 
shall not follow her example.” 

“In that,’ said Selina, “ you want a pre- 
text to throw yourself into Carlton Brome’s 
arms.” 

Kitty gave her sister a look that the angry 
woman could not understand. It was more 
melancholy than indignant, more appealing 
than reproachful. She said not a word, but 
slowly left the room. The rain was pouring 
in torrents, and the night was coming on. 
‘The silent house was very dreary. It looked 
drearier yet when, two hours later, Selina 
went from room to room with a lamp in her 
hand, and found no trace of Kitty, except a 
little disorder among her clothes, as if she 
might have taken some from their place. 
She opened the door and looked out into the 
black stormy night. She regretted her vio- 
lence for a moment. : 

“ Headstrong fool!” she said, at last. “He 
was near, I have no doubt. Well, I tried to 
save her.” 

And she remained in the faith that Kitty 
was with Carlton, until his coming told her 
of the contrary. 

When she was assured that she was not, 
she felt a little uneasiness, fur she did not 
know of a place in the world where Kitty 
could take even temporary refuge. All at 
once she remembered the hole in the rock. 
Kitty may have left a note there for Carlton. 
She went to the place. There was a note 
there, hastily written: 


“Dear CARLTON,—I am going away. I 
cannot tell you where, for we had better not 
meet again just now. I see that it will not 
do. They want me to marry Mr. Danger- 
field. He has a mortgage on the place, and 
will foreclose if Ido not. Weare very poor 
—so poor that I shall have to earn my own 
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living, for I can do that, but I cannot marry 


Mr. Dangerfield. Good-by. I have no time 
to write any more, I do not know that you 


will find this, but you did not give me any 
address to write to you.” 


Selina read this over, and then withdraw- 
ing in the wood, sat down, and commenced 
erasing some words, and substituting others, 
until two sentences were altered from their 
wording above, into “lam going to marry 
Mr. Dangerfield,” and “I shall have to earn 
my own living else; 1 cannot do that, but I 
can marry Mr. Dangerfield.” When Selina 
had done this she contemplated it with a 
grim smile. 

“That will keep him away for a little 
while,” she said, “ while I find the little fool.” 

She replaced it in its hiding-place, where, 
shortly after, Carlton found it, having be- 
thought him of the probability that Kitty 
might leave a billet for him there. He had 
no suspicions of the note having been tam- 
pered with, for he did not know that Selina 
had discovered the secret of the rock. Carl- 
ton Brome believed implicitly in the fraud 
putupon him. He tore the note in wrath. 

“ Does a woman never trust any one but a 
villain ?” he said to himself, bitterly. “lf I 
had been lying to Kitty all this time, she 
would have turned to we first, and stood by 
me to the last; but because I have been a 
simple ass, and have been from the bottom of 
my heart planning to live a godly, sober and 
righteous life fur Kitty’s sake, she must treat 
me like this, and coolly write me word that 
‘she is going to marry Mr. Dangerfield! 
Even so let it be! and I heartily wish Mr. 
Dangerfield joy.” 

And then Carlton walked away, not tear- 
ing his hair, nor grinding his teeth, but slowly 
whistling “Tommy Dodd,” a certain evi- 
dence, had an intimate met him, that some- 
thing had gone sadly wrong, for he never, or 
seldom whistled popular tunes save when he 
was vexed to the very soul, and misanthropic 
in consequence. 

“If Kitty was going to marry Mr. Danger- 
field, Mr. Dangerfield probably knew where 
she was,” thought Carlton; for after the first 
ebullition of feeling he did not feel at alldis - 
posed to give her up to Mr. Dangerfield so 
easily. Mr. Dangerfield was not likely to 
tell; and he did not. In brief, Carlton lost 
sight of Kitty for three whole months; he 
knew she was not married, and that was all 
he knew. At last he got a clue to her. He 
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read a little poem in a magazine that he had 
seen in Kitty’s manuscript, and made earnest 
inquiry concerning the author of the editor 
who was a friend of his. The result was 
that he found Kitty keeping school in a far 
out of the way district in Maine, and inter- 
rupted the arithmetic class in the very agony 
of simple interest by walking into the school. 
Kitty expelled him from the school as ruth- 
lessly as Mary’s “little lamb” was expelled 
on a similar occasion, and for much the same 
reason: it made the children laugh. She 
told him where she lived, however, and Carl- 
ton walked to the residence of Mr. Mortimer 
Varney. Mr. Varney had been in former 
days the foreman on the Heybolt place, and 
Mrs. Varney had been a particular friend of 
Kitty’s in those days. Mr. Varney now 
owned a farm of his own, and was a man of 
influence in his present neighborhood. Kitty 
had no knowledge of any one in the world 
who would give her ahome but Mrs. Varney, 
and she had often contemplated going to her. 
During the last few weeks of her stay at 
home she had written to Mrs. Varney and 
received a cordial invitation to come. Mrs. 
Varney had a bitter feud with Selina, and 
needed very little explanation of why Kitty 
wanted to leave home. She was made wel- 
come, but her intention was not to make her- 
self dependent upon them. Among Mr. 
Varney’s dignities was that of being on the 
school-committee, and a school becoming va- 
cant Kitty importuned him to help her in 
getting it. Mr. Varney laughed at the idea 
first, but when she found she was in earnest, 
he consulted his wife in serious trouble. 
Kitty could not take that school. There were 
girls and boys there as old and older than 
she, and doubly as big, and the girls were 
worse than the boys. 

“T guess we'll have to humor her, Morti- 
mer,” said Mrs. Varney. “Let her try the 
school, and by the time she gets tired of it, 
Delphine will be ready to come and take it.” 

So Kitty was keeping the school when 
Carlton found her. She was beginning to 
get tired of it, though she would not confess 
‘it; for, of course, when they met face to face 
the canard about Mr. Dangerfield vanished 
in thin air, and the alteration of the note 
scarcely needed explanation. Kitty would 
not consent to marry Carlton immediately, 
. urge it ashe might. She had taken more 
notice of Selina’s words than she had owned, 
and one repeated picture of Carlton’s future 
and her own had made an impresion upon 
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her. She thought she ought not to marry 
him, while his means were by his own con- 
fession precarious. 

Carlton, in the time that had intervened, 
had formed various plans, and on Kitty's ob- 
stinate refusal to become his wife he left her 
again, telling her that when he came back, 
he would remove her scruples about the pe- 
cuniary part of the question, at least. . She 
did not inquire what he meant to do, and 
did not expect to see him again very soon, 
In less than a week he reappeared, and throw- 
ing a package into Kitty’s lap,’ told her to 
look at that. Kitty opened the envelop, and 
to her surprise found within bank notes and 
bonds to the value of three thousand dollars, 

“ What is this, Carlton ?” she said, holding 
it in her hand and looking at him. 

“Yow dowry, Kitty,’ he answered. “I 
cannot tell you at present exactly how I came 
by it. It is yours, absolutely, and you may 
keep it and send me back to New York, or— 
put it to the use I hoped you would when I 
got it.” 

Kitty would have had him take charge of 
it, but he absolutely declined. In spite of 
the magnanimous declaration he had made, 
he did not#eave her to her own decision in 
regard to the marriage, but would have it 
take place at once. Kitty gave her cousent, 
and, after a few modest preparations, they 
were married in Mrs. Varney’s parlor, much 
to the satisfaction of that lady, who had 
never ceased to protest against Kitty’s keep- 
ing school. Carlton hastened their depart- 
ure for New York, but the train they were to 
have taken was delayed by an accident, and 
the next one that arrived in the place brought 
Selina and a couple of strangers. Selina 
walked into Mrs. Varney’s parlor, where Kit- 
ty was sitting in her travelling-dress, and took 
hold of her arm, by way of greeting. 

“You had better come home with me, 
Kitty,” she said, with an ominous assumption 
of grave compassion. “It is as I thought it 
would be.” 

“TI beg your pardon, Miss Heybolt,” said 


‘Carlton, whom she had not deigned to no- 


tice,“ Kitty is my wife. We were married 
three hours ago.” 

“The worse for her,” said Selina. “ Kitty, 
will you come with me, or see what you will 
not like to see or to remember ?” 

Kitty gave a frightened look from her sis- 
ter to her husband, and caught Carlton’s arm, 
whispering: 

“ What does she mean, Carlton ?” 
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* Cai!ton was looking through the window 
at two men who were dismounting from a 
carryall at the (vor, in one of whom he rec- 
ognized Mr. Dangerfield. In a few moments 
they entered the room, and one of them 
pointing at Carlton, said: 

“There he is! That’s the man that sold 
me th bond.” 

Mr. Dangerfield exchanged a look with 
Selina 

“ What does this mean?” demanded Carl- 
ton. 

“You sold me a City of St. Louis Bond for 
$1000 last week!” said the man, excitedly. 

“TI did!” said Carlton, “ Whatof it?” 


“What of it? It was stolen, it seems, and 


I have been asked where I got it. That of it.” 

“Stolen? From whom ?” asked Carlton. 

“ Where did you get it, Mr. Brome ?” 

“From Miss Heybolt,” said Carlton, turn- 
ing to Selina. 

“Is that so, Miss Heybolt ?” 

“No indeed!” said Selina. “I see your 
design, Mr. Brome.” 

Carlton hastily opened his pdtket-book and 
ran over its contents, and then paused with 
an air of utter bewilderment. 

“T had a note from Miss Heybolt here,” he 
said. “It has been abstracted, and a blank 
sheet of paper substituted. This is the 
envelop.” 

“T addressed that envelop,” said Selina, 
“but I did not write any note. You came to 
me,” she went on, fixing her eyes on Carl- 
ton’s face, “and charged me with having 
property in my hands belonging to my sister. 
I told you I had none that I could call ei:her 
hers or mine, but thatfor reasons I need not 
go into now, I would try to raise a sum of 
money, and would transmit it to you through 
Mr. Dangerfield, which I did. I borrowed 
five hundred dollars from him, and put it in 
the envelop in his presence, and closed it 
up.” 

Mr. Dangerfield confirmed this. 

“Then Mr. Dangerfield opened it after- 
wards,” said Carlton. “For when I opened 
it, it contained two bonds for $1500 and $1000 
respectively, besides five hundred dollars, as 
well as a note from Miss Heybolt requesting 
me to take no further steps in regard to 
her sister’s claims, as she was prepared to 
meet any demand, and also desiring me to 
Say nothing to her sister concerning what 
had passed between us.” 

“TI wrote no such note,” said Selina, “ and 
[had no such request tomake. Mr. Danger- 


field knows there was only a verbal message 
with the money.” 

“ Mr. Dangerfield knows more of the mat- 
ter than any one else, I suspect,” said Carl- 
ton. “Do you accuse me:of stealing the 
bonds from you, sir?” 

Mr. Dangerfield shrank back a little from 
the fierceness of the tone, and said, nervously: 

“Well, it has been traced to you, young 
man!” 

“ How am I supposed to have obtained it 9” 

“You were in my office some time, alone, 
before Icame in. After you went out I went 
to unlock the safe. I couldn’t do it. The 
combination had been changed. When I-got 
it open, I found it had been robbed of the 
most valuable contents, and nothing has been 
heard of any of them except these bonds.” 

“You probably know where to look for the 
rest of the missing property as well as for 
this,” said Carlton. 

“This is only a small part—only a very 
small part,” said Mr. Dangerfield. “If I 
could recover the rest, I would’ not mind 
this—” 

“ Come,” said Selina, rising, “this is use- 
lessly prolonging a very painfulscene. Cath- 
erine, the sooner we return home the better.” 

But Kitty shrank from her, and laid her 
hand oh Carlton’s. 

“T need not leave you, Carlton 2” she said, 
in a low tone. 

Selina interrupted his reply, and drew Kitty 
away. 

“Don’t you understand?” she said, in a 
low and far from consoling voice; “he will 
leave this place in the charge of police offi- 
cers, and if you go with him, people will say 
you were his accomplice, it may be.” 

“ Let them say so,” said Kitty. “If he is 
guilty, I am, too.” 

“ You shall come home,” said Selina, ve- 
hemently. “I have had disgrace enough 
already through him and his—” 

“You do not say that my offence against 
you is that I am my father’s son, Miss Hey- 
bolt,” said Carlton, in a voice audible only to 
her, 

Selina turned away from him, with a scoff, 
but a dull red came into her face. 

“Fool!” she said. “What doI know of 
your father?” 

She drew Kitty towards the door, but was 
checked in’ her impetuous motion by some 
one who paused in the doorway, as if struck, 
like herself, with an ungrateful sight. 

Recovering himself in a thoment, Mr. 


Brome passed Selina with a bow, and went 
up to his son. 

“T know it all,” he said, interrupting him; 
“TI come from Mulgrave.” 

“You know it all? Do you know the 
charge Mr. Dangerfield brings against me?” 

_ “Certainly I do,’ said Mr. Brome. “I 
have received a letter from Mr. Dangerfield, 
making the charge and offering to compro- 
mise the matter.” 

“ Make him prove first that he has lost 
anything,” said Carlton. “The story is a 
mere fabrication.” 

“No,” said Mr. Brome, “the man has un- 
doubtedly been robbed. Iam convinced of 
that. He has not the nerve to carry out such 
a deception, much less the art to act his part 
as well as he does,” 

Mr. Dangerfield’s anxious and drooping 
face lighted a little at these words. He drew 
a little nearer to Mr. Brome as to an advo- 
cate, and said, insinuatingly: 

“If the young man could assist me to re- 
cover the balance, I would—I would—put it 
down to his account, and be as easy as my 
duty to,society will permit.”: . 

“ Many thanks,” said Mr. Brome, smiling. 
“TI trust your duty to society will never in- 
terfere with either your ease or mine. Miss 
Selina Heybolt knows that I have not seen 
her since the day when I discovered that she 
had fabricated a slander concerning myself 
and the young lady whom her father subse- 
quently married, and that I kept her secret 
from him to her great advantage. She will 
probably, therefore, not be surprised that I 
ask some one else to beg her to open the 
shopping-bag she has in her hand.” - 

Selina cast a glance at the neat, spacious, 
steel-trimmed bag to which he alluded, and 
grasped it a little tighter. 

* “No one dares to be so impertinent,” she 
said. “As to you, George Brome—you are a 
base liar!” 

But Mr. Dangerfield, who had exchanged 
a word and a look with Mr. Brome, sprang 
forward with a low howl of triumphant dis- 
may, and clutched the bag. 

“Leave it alone!’ said Selina. 
Dangerfield! are you mad?” 

He might have been thought so, as he tore 
the bag from Selina’s hands and attempted 
toopen it. Mr. Brome handed him a knife. 
Selina glanced at the door. It was inacces- 
sible. Mr. Dangerfield cut the bag open, and 
looked at its contents, which were all papers. 

“Selina!” he said. 


“ Zabdiel 
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“Are those your missing bonds?” asked 
Mr. Brome. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Dangerfield, continuing 
his examination. “I—I am confounded!” 

“You cannot be much surprised. You 
knew that she had concealed a large part of 
her father’s property, and were her confeder- 
ate in a manufactured claim.” 

“I did advance money,” said Mr. Danger- 
field. “And I only suspected—ouly suspect- 
ed—ahem !” 

Selina sat with a blank and sullen face, 
betraying neither shame nor fear. 

“T only suspected, at first,” said Mt. Brome, 
“Miss Heybolt has for some time past em- 
ployed Mr. Guilford Warner to make invest- 
ments for her in New York. I have trans- 
actions.with him. Last summer when my 
son first came to Mulgrave, Mr. Warner saw 
him, and told Miss Heybolt who he was, it 
seems. He told me also, of Miss Heybolt’s 
investments, when I questioned him. There 
was such a discrepancy between these invest- 
ments, and the current story of the insol- 
vency of the tstate, that I saw there was 
probably fraud.” 

“The money was my own,” said Selina. — 
“Tt did not belong to the estate.” 

“T knew,” pursued Mr. Brome, “ that there 
would be some difficulty in proving the fraud, 
but I thought Mr. Warner could do it; or at 
least, so much as would make her unwilling 
to stand an investigation. While I doubted 
if I should interfere, Mr. Dangerfield’s letter 
called me to Mulgrave, and I went to call on 
Miss Heybolt. She was not at home, nor 
could 1 find any one on the place. My busi- 
ness being urgent, I determined to await her 
return for a few hours at least, and did so. I 
remained in the vicinity of the house, and 
finally sat down under a grapevine trellis. 
While I was there Miss Heybolt suddenly ap- 
peared in the garden, and began tending her 
flowers—an eminently feminine occupation. 
She removed an oleander from its tub, and 
took from the ground beneath the roots, a 
box, which I should have thought some rare 
fertilizer, if I had not seen her take papers 
from it and put them in a bag like that ene. 
When she had done gardening, and entered 
the house, I rose to follow her; as I passed 
the oleander I picked up a slip of paper. It 
was a promissory note to Zabdiel Danger- 
field, answering the description of one in the 
list of missing papers. This determined me 
to see Mr. Dangerfield first. I left without a 
word to Miss Heybolt, and followed Mr. 


Dangerfield here, not expecting to meet Miss 
Heybolt. Do you identify that, Mr. Danger- 
field?” handing him the note. 

Mr. Dangerfield did. 

“I never thought of this,” he said. “She 
came and went in my office as freely as my- 
self. I dare say I have often left it open, or 
the key in it, when she was there. I am 
perfectly shocked. But then—everything ts 
not clear to me yet. What got the note your 
son said she wrote him? She had nochance 
to remove that.” 

The circumstances were more particularly 
explained to Mr. Brome, who asked to see 
the envelop. He examined the blank sheet 
within, rubbed the surface with his finger, 
and held it to the light. 

“There has been a chemical juggle here, 
that is all,” hesaid, “ The paper is the same, 
the ink has vanished.” 

“ This is an infamous plot, to save Brome 
and ruin me!” she said. 

“Selina! Selina!” remonstrated Mr. Dan- 
gerfield; “don’t be rash, Selina. You are 
completely at Mr. Brome’s mercy.” 

“1?” said Selina, with a look of mingled 
rage and hate at Mr. Brome. “I defy him. 
He has always hated me, since the day I dis- 
covered a plan between him and a woman 
whose lover he had been, that she should 
marry a rich old man while he married the 
rich old man’s daughter. Half the plan 
failed. The woman married my father, how- 
ever, and now her daughter cheats .me out of 
half I should have had.” 

“You admit then, that there is property ?” 

“I admit nothing,” said Selina. “ Prove 
what you can. Prove it, and send me to 
jail, if you like; I will not make any confes- 
sion, or compromise. You are fully equal to 
carrying out your plan without my help, 
George Brome.” 

It was plain, however, in spite of her tone, 
that Selina was secretly mortified and con- 
fused. It was the second time she had been 
foiled. Once in jealous rage she had made 
an attempt to ruin a rival, as she thought 
her, and had been shamed by being convicted 
of a lie, and by George Brome’s consequent 
renunciation of her. Her revengeful hate 
for him had only slumbered. It blazed out 
again when she found his son the accepted 
17 
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lover of the woman she had hated as bitterly 
as she did Brome. If this marriage took 
place her fraud would be found out, she 
feared. It was to bury it in silence that she 
would have had Kitty marry Mr. Dangerfield, 
who was more in her confidence than he 
pretended. Fearing he would betray her, or 
desert her, she had resumed possession of 
some securities she had entrusted to him, 
taking more to avoid the suspicion she plot- 
ted to throw upon Carlton Brome. When all 
was known, she would still have fought, if 
she could have done so. 

Carlton and Kitty escaped from the room 
to speak confidentially of the late events, 
and introduce pleasanter features than could 
be found in contemplating Selina and her 
baffled schemes. Mr. Brome followed them 
after a while, and gave Kitty a paternal wel- 
come, for which there had been no place be- 
fore. He was greatly troubled in his mind 
by the sight of Selina, under such circum- 
stances, they could see. 

“ There is a bitter warp in that woman’s 
mind,” he said. “She might have been 
something better; she has mental power 
enough, if she had not crystallized it all into 
a little spite.” 

“ Mr. Dangerfield will not prosecute her, I 
suppose,” said Carlton. 

“ Of course not,” said Mr. Brome. “ Bond 
robbery isn’t prosecuted now; besides, Mr. 
Dangerfield is a little afraid of her. The 
failure of the scheme she laid, and the loss 
of the money, will be a severe punishment 
for her, in itself.” 

It may have, for she held on to the spoils 
with a grasp that neither threats nor civil 
suits could unloose; she disgorged twenty 
thousand dollars, but it was certain that she 
still retained something. She became a per- 
fect miser after that time, and lived rich, 
eankered and alone, using all the expedients 
and suffering all the privation of poverty. 

Carlton and Kitty took their twenty thou- 
sand dollars without troubling themselves 
because it should have been more, and lived 
more like two children playing at housekeep- 
ing than like mature persons fully impressed 
with the awful meaning of existence. When 
I add that Kitty allowed smoking in her par- 
lor, I have nothing more to say. 
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MAY MORN. 


BY CLIO STANLEY. 


Sweet memories, like blue violets, come to light 
With the first breath of spring. 

Dead leaves of disappointments whirl away 

In the swift autumn blast, and Sorrow’s snows 

Fall over graves of Hope and Joy; while May, 

_ Light-footed and pjnk-fingered, brings a rose 
And plants it. Straightway, all our garden grows 

) Into a wide delight; and Sorrow turns 

Her drooping face away, while all her tears 

Turn into jewels to adorn the years! 


In the green quiet of a little glade 
Where wood and meadow meet, there runs 

A babbling brook whose silver wavelets toss 

The sunshine back, till, golden-flowered, it melts 
To lilies on the brink! Their yellow cups 

Hold dreams of summer’s rare deliciousness, 

And hints of tender thoughts that shine and shine, 
Until life grows into a thing divine! 


Hid neath a green leaf’s gracious dewiness 
Gleams a pink bud; and, soft, we say 

*Tis like a merry mouth we kissed one day 

In such a garden of the sweet month, May! 
There a white lily lifts its fragrant leaf 

Into the sparkling daylight, and we think 

Of little fingers, once locked close in ours, 

8o white, they mocked the light in lily-bowers! 
And there, a violet—true-blue—like her eyes, 
When first they woke our dreams of paradise! 


How all our heartstrings tremble at the breath 
j Of the soft south wind sweeping over us! 
/ While, with a -heavenward impulse, we look up, 
And say, “On such a day ’twas thus and thus!” 
The rosy life about us charms us, till 
We cast aside each thought of grief or ill, 
And, buoyant, with sweet flowers our chambers line, 
Saying, “That one is thine and this one mine, 
| And we will enter in and take our rest.” 


And rest comes, like a star upon the breast 
Of night, crowning with glory the fair day! 
Perchance, it finds us in our chambers, hung 
With garlands, flinging sweet odors round; 
. Or, lying calmly neath a daisied mound, 
\ That yieldeth flowers to our children’s hands. 
Either is sweet. In far immortal lands 
| Our spirits mingle, and the sweet harp-notes 
| Seem but the chorus to each song of bliss 

That wakens in the morn, and upward floats 
| From thousand merry hearts, as still away 
Light feet go roaming through the gates of May! 
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THE LAST APPEAL. 


BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE, 


Is not this a fair prospect that lies before 
me? Do I not look from my lofty windows 
over miles and miles of green fields and 
rounded hills? Do not the far-off mountains 
lift their white tops sheer into the blue 
heaven, while the purple mists roll down 
their slopes like the waves of some amethys- 
tine sea? There winds the river yonder, 
like a silver ribbon uncoiled; it bends round 
about the bases of the swelling hills, and the 
murmur of its plashing waters plays between 
the bird-songs that break upon the sunny 
air. Itisspring now,isit not? The orchard 
trees are snow-white, and the next wind 
sweeping the domes of bloom brings hither 
to one the sweet fragrance it has stolen from 
them. Can you see the garden far down 
there? Do you mark the crimson tulips, 
the milky lilac cones, the bending lily bells? 
And, look, do you see a path leading uway 
through those beds of vivid blossoms, past 
the azalias, by the fir trees, into a dense 
thicket? Then the arching boughs twine 
together, and the honeysuckle climbs over 
with its long tendrils and wreathes them in 
verdure and bloom. Now look closely, and 
you shall see a white shrouded figure kneel- 
ing there, with clasped hands, uplifted eyes, 
and lips that supplicate in vain. Come away. 
See, I drop the curtain. You do not see 
her! Why not? Tome she is always there, 
always white, wan and trembling, kneeling 
always, and beseeching always in vain. I 
shut out the sight of it—that ghastly figure 
‘is my life’s bane. That is why I cannot look 
at the fair scene that lies before my window. 
Do I lift my eyes to the mist-veiled hills, she 
floats above them. Do I seek to rest my 
weary brain by the undulating seas of green, 
where the sunshine and shadows come and 
go, always she is there, dimming their bright- 
ness, and gleaming whitely from the soft- 
falling shadows. Would I follow the river 
in its windings, her white robe flashes from 
its waves. Only a foam-wreath, you say? 
Ah, you do not know! Pray God you may 
never be spectre-haunied. 

I draw thick curtains about my window; 
I suffoeate in gloom; cool fragrant air comes 
not to soothe me. How thick these curtains 
are! Pass your hand over the soft folds— 


velvet are they, thick, and black, and heary 
—black like the pall which eovered her when 
they hid her away from my sight. And yet, 
would you believe it, they do not shut her 
out! else, why should her presence evermore 
haunt me? For, look you, the doors are 
massive, oaken, iron-barred. She cannot 
enter them, and yet even now her garments 
rustle in yonder corner. A beautiful room, 
is it not—fit dwelling-place for the last of 
the Normanbys? Look at the sideboard 
there; examine its rich mouldings, its curi- 
ous carvings; look within its drawers, and 
there you shall find vessels of gleaming 
silver; look them over, pile them up—rich, 
are they not, and costly?—but, listen, you 
shall have them all, if you will but take from 
me that pale spectre. There are luxurious 
couches; soft velvet cushions; massively-set - 
silver-rimmed downy carpets, like the young 
moss in the woods in spring; pictures rare 
and quaint; vases lucent as the  wtumn 
mist—all so beautiful. Would you like them 
to be yours? Time was when [ gloated over 
them, counted up my treasures, and rejoiced 
in them. What are they worth to me now? 
Would [ not give them all in exchange for 
one hour of sweet peace, one blessed season 
of forgetfulness ? 

Once I was beautiful; now there are deep 
liner crossing the brow that once was fair 
and sthooth. Silver threads gleam in my 
long black hair; the fire that flamed in these 
large eyes has gone out now, and they are 
sunken in deep hollows. Sorrow, and sin, 
and remorse have wrought this work—for I 
am not old, not as you count years, but, O, 
so old in sin and suffering! 

When I was young and beautiful I was 
happy too. Do you know that when one 
good gift is taken, all others follow in swift 
procession? It is cruel, 1 think. Was it my 
fault that my beauty faded? Must I lose 
love and happiness too? I wish I had re- 
mained a humble peasant girl, as I was when 
De Courcy found me. I was a wild flower— 
an innocent wild flower—nay, do not look so 
strange, one may be crime-stained, but once 
in life one is innocent. 

I was a poor farmer’s daughter. I remem- 
ber when my father came home at night, 
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toll-worn and faint, that we used to meet 
him with childish talk and caresses, and ran 
prattling before him to the old well, where 
the long sweep creaked as it swayed up and 
down. Then, when he sat down in the cool 
shade of the great elm which swept our cot- 
tage roof, we gathered around, each with a 
story to tell or a question toask. Where are 
they all now? Dead. Many amile away a 
row of green hillocks tells the place where 
they lie. I grew to womanhood the pet of 
the household—loved for my childish beauty 
in childhood, and later, when it had ripened 
into rich maturity, admired for its possession, 
as if it were some merit of my own. Could 
I be otherwise than proud of my charms? 

In tne quiet and seclusion of my humble 
home I lived until Arthur De Courcy, the 
young heir of the manor, came home from 
the university. He was a gay dashing youth, 
reckless as young men usually are, but much 
admired by his tenautry, as the heir of a 
lordly house is apt to be. In truth, they 
were not without excuse for their love. His 
gallant manners, his fine person and good- 
natured affability might have turned the 
heads of wiser people than the simple far- 
mars o: Lockwood. To me, who had only 
read and dreamed of knightly youths, he 
seamed the personification of all that was 
most noble and winning. From far and 
near the peasantry gathered to celebrate his 
aveival, for the estate of De Courcy extended 
over miles of country. Bent old men hob- 
bled out on crutches to greet him, the hard- 
handed farmers put on their best attire, 
mothers made themselves and their children 
' gay with new gowns and sashes, and not a 
maiden in the hamlet so poor as not to wear 
a new ribbon on the occasion. 

I could not put on rich dresses—I had 
nething but my own natural graces—so I 
wound a wreath of wild flowers about my 
hat, and heightened the bloom of my cheek 
by a garland of glowing carnations. It was 
a giorious festive scene that greeted ‘he 
young heir’s eyes. All over the green sward 
of the park groups in gay dresses passed to 
and fro, banners streamed in the wind, peals 
of music resounded through the arches of the 


long avenues, and over all shone the sun of 


midsummer. The great avenue which bisect- 
ed the park was lined with the people, and 
bands of maidens, of whom I was proud to 
be one, scattered flowers where his horse’s 
hoefs should tread. 


I remember how eagerly I looked down 


the long perspective, under the interlacing 
boughs of the elms, to catch the first glimpse 
of him, when the triumphant bursts of music 
announced that he had entered the gates, 
1t was like some scene in fairyland. He rode 
forward, attended on either. side by the 
young men of his own age, who had grown 
up on the estate and shared his childish 
sports, and followed by troops of the peasant- 
ry, who closed in behind the cortege as it 
advanced. He was a slight youth, witha 
proud careless bearing, and yet there was 
something in it that attracted one in spite of 
his hauteur. Now, as he rode forward, he 
was bowing right and left, and smiling kindly 
upon the people, who pressed about to wel- 
come him. Just behind him rode his father, 
Mortimer De Courcy, the squire of Lock- 
wood, He had been travelling abroad dur- 
ing Arthur's residence at the university, ind 
I had not seen him since my childhood; but 
now I did not look at him, so intently were 
my thoughts riveted upon the young hétfr, - 
As he came near us we stepped forward and 
threw our garlands at his feet, retreating as 
he advanced. In my eagerness to catch his 
glance and smile, I did not at first see that 
my tiny sister, a child of three or four years, 
had sprung forward into the road, when sud- 
denly a frightened scream thrilled through 
me. I sprang madly into the avenue, a wild 
confusion followed, the spirited steed reared 
and plunged just over my head as I snatched 
my darling from underneath his hoofs, and, 
in the midst of my terror, I sank to the 
ground, a pain shot through me, and then 
the whole scene vanished. . 

When I recovered my consciousness, in- 
stead of the glow and splendor of a festival, 
there was the utter quiet, the subdued tone 
of the sickroom, But where was I? These 
were not my curtains—these delicate muslin 
fabrics, with their fringes and gossamer lace. 
Over my window in the cottage flowering 
bean vines and purple morning-glories clam- 
bered and blossomed together; but these 
were heavily draped with curtains of rosy 
hue, and where the silken folds parted the 
light came in through panes of a curious 
antique pattern, There was a faint odor of 


some subtle perfume diffused throughout the 


apartment, and lifting my head,I saw a 
richly-cut vinaigrette on a small stand at my 
side. The tales of the old romancers rose to 
my mind. Would the whole enchanted 
scene vanish at my touch? I thought to 


test its reality, and reaching out my hand 


for the vinaigrette, the slight noise I made 
roused some one who had hitherto been 
concealed by the hangings of the bed where 
Ilay. It was no good fairy who now ap- 
proached, but only kind-hearted Mrs. Thorn, 
the housekeeper at the Hall. 

“ Where am I, Mrs. Thorn ?” I asked, with 
difficulty—for a strange feeling of numbness 
came over me. 

I do not know that she answered then, for 
the darkness grew thicker around me—I 
fainted. Afterward, when I was better, she 
told me that I had been sadly hurt that day 
in the park, and by the squire’s own orders 
had been conveyed to an apartment in the 
Hall. She sat at my side sewing when she 
told me this, and when she had finished she 
rose and went away; but I kept in my mind 
the question I wanted to ask, and when she 
came back I asked: 

“ Where is Bessie, Mrs. Thorn ?” 

“ Law, child, don’t go to asking any more 
questions. It’s the doctor’s orders that you 
mustn’t—positive. Wont you take a little 
more of this whey now ?—it’s so nice.” 

“Not now,” I answered, putting away the 
glass. “You must tell me where Bessie is. 
Why doesn’t my mother come to me?” 

Until now only the faint suspicion that 
Bessie might be hurt worse than I was had 
haunted me, but now, in the newly acquired 
excitement of my faculties, a sudden terrible 
fear flashed over my mind, and I grasped 
Mrs. Thorn’s arm, and almost shrieked, “Is 
Bessie dead?” Mrs. Thorn grew pale, and 
muttered something I could not understand, 
for there was a great roaring as of the sea in 


my ears, At that moment a firm soft hand 
was laid upon mine, the convulsive clutch of 
my fingers loosened at the touch, and the 
young heir of Lockwood laid me gently back 
upon my pillow, and said, kindly: 

“We will tell you about Bessie when you 
are stronger, but now you must be quiet, for 
your mother’s sake.” 

Next to Bessie, I loved my mother better 
than anything else in the world; and now, 
as the conviction of Bessie’s death grew 
upon me, I thought of her sorrow. and the 
tears gathered and rolled down my face. He 


stood by me, looking at me tenderly, and 


sometimes saying a soothing word. The 
flood of tears cooled the fever of my brain, 
and when, by-and-by, I looked up to him 
and said, “ When did Bessie die?” I suppose 
he thought I could bear the shock, for he 


told me then that my sweet pet sister was 
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taken from my arms dead. A quick painless 
death he said it must have been. And he 
dwelt on this fact, as if to console me. 

Something fearful, something I had not 
known was in my nature, swelled up within 
me at that moment; and if he, who was the 
indirect cause of her death, had been less 
kind and winning, I think I should have 
hated him henceforth. But this fitful gleam 
of passion died away, and as I listened to his 
tender consoling words my grief was soothed, 
and what was indeed so great a sorrow was 
softened by degrees, so that its burden could 
at last be borne. It would have been a 
dreary convalescence, even in that elegant 
chamber, if it had not been for Arthur De 
Courcy’s presence. Into the darkened cham- 
ber he brought light to me, shut out from 
the songs of the wood-birds and the lonely 
rambles through field and forest which I had 
always loved so well. His voice was sweeter 
music than theirs, and the looks and smiles 
which he lavished so abundantly upon me 
made amends for the loss of the green fields 
and wild flowers. 

Perhaps it was not much for him, out of 
the opulence of his gifts, to bestow a small 
share upon me, but to me it was life, it was 
affluence. The formless visions that had 
always haunted me were embodied in him— 
he gave me the key to all mysteries. I had 
always been a strange dreamy child—I knew 
I was dreamy, and my mother said I was 
strange—and now I knew why I had been so. 
I had far reachings after knowledge, dim 
intimations of the beauty which dwells in 
art, and now that my mind had been brought 
into communion with his, I learned that I 
was indeed born for higher, nobler things 
than to herd with peasants; my peers were 
elsewhere, my life must be elsewhere. It 
was not with any flush of pride that I first 
realized this. Vain-glorying comes from 
successful competition with our rivals, and 
when I first felt that I had been created for 
a higher sphere than that to which the acci- 
dent of birth had confined me, I exulted in 
it no more than the bird does in his won- 
drous gift of song. How could I fail to love 
him who had unveiled to me this new world ? 


Remember how dependent sickness is—think 


how chivalrous and tender, how noble and 
good he showed himself tome! As day after 
day the music of his voice was poured into 
my ear, as his eye rested upon me with fer- 
vent love, as every latent force in my nature 


allied itself to him, what wonder was it that 
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1, proud, passionate, and eager for sympathy 
and affection, grew to love him as only such 
souls can love? 

All my life long there had been an unsat- 
isfied void in my heart; it had sought clam- 
orously to be filled, it had peopled the solitude 
of the forest with visionary shapes whose 
spirits could respond to mine. Now here 
was the reality of my wildest dreams, and 
with what bliss and peace did it fill my 
whole soul! It flooded me like light, it 
bathed me in almost celestial glory. Life 
was no longer the barren waste it seemed to 
me in many moods. It was like a garden, 
in whose midst is a fountain, whose peren- 
nial waters nurture fragrant flowers, and the 
music of whose falling is a perpetual melody. 
How I rejoiced in my beauty now, for it gave 
him pleasure—it was one of the things which 
lent me acharm in his eyes, and I loved it 
for his sake. 

I liked to hear his voice in its praise; 
when he vaunted the rich smoothness of my 
raven braids, when he looked admiringly into 
the eyes that always looked back with love to 
him, and said how wondrously deep and soft 
they were, I loved and rejoiced in my charms 
for his sake. 

In these sweet days of our intercourse I 
forgot that I was but a poor peasant girl, and 
he the son of a gentleman as proud as any 
in the Jand. Was not I his peer? Were 
not my gifts equal to his? Were all my 
graces of person nothing? And, above all, 
did not my love raise me to his rank? 

Ah, how bitterly have I expiated that 
youthful folly! How has that brief dream of 
bliss been atoned for by years of wretched- 
ness! How flits the spectre before me! She 
comes close to me—she bends her head— 
her long hair sweeps my brow! Away— 
fiend—spectre! Why haunt me thus? Was 
it my fault that you wronged me so cruelly 
in winning his love from me? Now she is 
sobbing wildly—pitifully sobbing—bat I heed 
it not. What were her sufferings to me? 
Weeping in the still night, with uplifted 
hands I ask for mercy, but the cruel heavens 
are deaf. Forever bending—cold, blue and 
silent—what am I, that God should hear 
me? Isink down in weakness and grief, I 
clasp my hands in despair. Always, when I 
recall the first days of our love, the pale 
shade rises before me, more gaunt and 
ghastly than ever. Those summer days 
went by, but, like blashing scented roses, 
they concealed a sting beneath their beauty. 
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One day Arthur came to me—I was yet at 
the Hall, for the squire had told Mrs. Thorn 
to keep me till I was quite recovered, and, as 
I was a pet with her, she had devised many 
an excuse to keep me by her side—and told 
me, with much hesitation and reluctance, 
that he was going from home for a month, 
and intimated that it would be pleasanter for 
me at home than at the Hall in his absence, 
The news fell upon my life like a black cloud 
upon a sunny landscape. I burst into tears, 
child that I was, Like a child he caressed 
and soothed me. I have told you he was 
proud and haughty; with me he was ever 
most gentle and tender. 

“ Madeline, love, I cannot always be with 
you. I’m afraid you would soon tire of me if 
we were always together.” 

He did my love wrong by such a sugges- 
tion. I told him so, and he smiled, well 
pleased to hear my indignant refusal. 

“Madeline, what would you do if your 
lover should tire of you?” he asked. 

“He would not if he loved me,” I replied. 

“But his love might change. People do 
not always go on loving forever, my little 
innocent daisy.” 

My heart swelled to hear such words from 
him; but while I could not command myself 
to speak, he went on: 

“Suppose, for instance, he was captivated 
by some one else ?” 

I sprang up and shook my clasped hands 
in a burst of sudden anger. 

“T would kill them both!” I almost shout- 
ed. “I would not be treated so.” 

He laughed—laughed while I trembled 
with passion. 

“Why, what a fierce little heroine you 
would make, Madeline. You'd be a treasure 
to some novelist. Kill them! Nonsense! 
It would be a much more glorious revenge to 
love another in your turn.” 

“So I would,” I exclaimed, stopping short 
in my walk across the room. “That would 
be a poor paltry revenge. Mine should be 
richer, fuller. They should live to suffer— 
live to know what I should endure.” 

He was quite amazed at my vehemence. 

“Upon my word, you have remarkable 
histrionic talents. Dare I ask so wonderful 
an actress where she learnt her role? -You 
are not jealous, Madeline ?” 

His tone hurt me. I sank down on the 
sofa sobbing. 

“ Come, come,” he said, presently, “ this is 
childish folly.” 
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I wept afresh. Such words to me! 

“ Weil, well, I see I have spoiled you,” he 
said, Then changing his tone to one of 
wheedling softness, he added, “ I only wanted 
to vex you a little. Was it too cruel, 
Madeline ?” 

His voice, his words, his caress, soothed 
my passion, and for the time I forgot what 
he had said. Years after I remembered it, 
and those lightly-spoken words burned in 
my brain like fire He went from the Hall 
* the next day, and I returned to my humble 
cottage home. How poor and mean it 
looked, in comparison with the luxurious 
dwelling I had left. When, after I was 
quite ready to go, I went to see Mrs. Thorn, 
to thank her for all her kindness to me and 
to bid her good-by, the simple lady said to 
me, with unsuspicious frankness, “ I’m sorry 
to lose you, dear; but, after all, I don’t know 
but it’s best you should go.” 

“Why?” I asked, quickly, my face flush- 
ing up. 

“O, because you and young master might 
get to thinking too much of each other. 
Young men are apt to fall in love with girls, 
’specially pretty ones, and Mr, Arthur might 
take a fancy to you now—who knows ?” 

“What if he did?” I asked, trembling all 
over with consciousness. 

Mrs. Thorn lifted her hands and eyes in 
amazement. 

“Goodness! hear the child! What if he 
did? Why, don’t you see, child, that noth- 
ing could ever come of it but sorrow? Mr. 
Arthur’d go away and forget all about you 
in a monuth—that’s a way young men has— 
and you’d mope, and pine, and fret yourself 
to death, likely as not, No, no, child; there 
is a difference between high and low, and no 
good ever came of trying to bring them 
together. Never think of marrying above 
your station, There was Susan Briggs—” 

But I eut the old lady short, and ran away 
from the story of Susan Briggs, which I 
already knew by heart, and never stopping 
till I reached one of my secret haunts in the 
furest, threw myself upon the green sward in 
an agony of tears. Could it be true that 
there was such an impassable gulf between 
Arthur and me? I almost cursed the fate 
which had made me what I was. I rebelled 
against the allotments of Providence; I said 
I would not submit to so cruel a decree. I 
was like a poor helpless bird, beating vainly 
against the bars of his cage. But, with the 
elasticity of youth my spirits rebounded. 
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Mrs. Thorn’s ideas were an old woman’s 
whims, said I to myself—and I consoled 
myself with the thought. Nevertheless, 
there weighed upon me a premonition which 
1 could not shake off. I grew thin, and my 
lately acquired bloom faded again. I tor- 
mented myself with images of my desolation, 
if 1 should lose Arthur’s love. The days 
dragged wearily by until his return. Strange 
what power love has! I knew that he had 


- come, though no one had breathed his name 


to me. All that day I looked for him, but he 
did not come to the cottage. Why did he 
delay? I chafed uneasily. A hundred times 
I looked from the door, hoping to see him 
appear at the end of the long avenue which 
led from our cottage to the Hall, but in vain. 

The second day I watched for him; but 
when the twilight deepened into night, and 
still he did not come, my anguish grew in- 
tolerable. I put on my hat at length, and 
went out alone into the night. It is said 
that nature is a consoler of sorrow, but to 
me it was not thus. There stood the calm 
grand trees as they had stood a hundred 
years before; they had seen the joys and 
sorrows of a generation such as I, yet they 
stood unmoved in their silent majesty, and 
the moonlight flickered through their leafy 
do nes, and the dew fell soft and cool upon 
the green sward beneath them. Through 
the high arches the light faded away into 
dimness, not a sound of human life broke 
the stillness of the forest, and in all the 
silent depths there was no whisper of com- 
fort to me. I went on, in my excited mood, 
till I came to a winding brook which sung 
among the hills that skirted the park, and 
here I threw myself down, and the emotion 
which I had all day suppressed in my moth- 
er’s presence, burst forth, and I wept unre- 
strainedly. I was too much absorbed in my 
grief to notice that some one was approach- 
ing, and I was scarcely roused by the quick 
rustle of the leaves around me, when Arthur 
clasped me in his arms, and in an instant all 
my sorrow was forgotten. But only for a 
moment. His neglect had wounded me 
sorely, and with the remembrance of it there 
came to me a consciousness that his manner 
was not so fervent as it had been. 

“ Why are you out here in the woods alone 
at night, child?” he asked. 

* Because I was sad at home,” I replied. 

A shadow crossed his face. 

“You are a strange girl. What was the 
matter?” 


“You did not come to see me.” 

I stopped weeping. He smiled; he liked 
my homage so frankly spoken, and yet I 
began to fear that it would annoy him. 

“T only returned yesterday morning,” he 
said. 

Only yesterday morning! My pride rose, 
and I forced back my tears and tried to talk 
of indifferent things. He went with me to 
the door of our cottage. We stvod silent a 
moment there, and then Arthur said, ina 
careless way—I remembered it afterwards: 

“You wont see me for a time very often, 
Madeline. The Hall will be crowded with 
company in a few days, and I shall not have 
much time for you.” Perhaps something in 
my face softened him, for he added pres- 
ently, more tenderly, “ But they will all be 
gone in a month, and then I shall be with 
you, my pretty wild flower.” ~ 

Strange I did not see—strange his words 
did not reveal to me that I was only the 
fancy of a moment—that he would cast me 
aside as he would any pretty whim whose 
novelty had ceased to enchant him. But I 
was blind, stone blind. My love stood be- 
tween him and all things else. It was a wild 
foolish dream. Do not blame me. Think 
how terrible was the waking! 

That night I sat alone a long time, trying 
to think how T could best please Arthur. 
Perhaps my sensitiveness troubled him—I 
must try and be more patient of neglect. I 
could not expect him to be always thinking 
of me—men have so many things to interest 
them—and though he loves me dearly, there 
were other things to claim his thoughts. He 
did love me. I clung to that as the drown- 
ing man to the last support which buoys him 
above death. Were all those tender words, 
those loving looks, those protestations, those 
thousand little tokens of affection, to go for 
nothing? I could not believe it. When all 
this gay company was gone, Arthur would 
come back to me, my own Arthur again. 
SoI waited,'and trusted, and tried to be 
patient. Sometimes I saw him at a distance, 
curbing his spirited steed, and bearing him- 
self so grandly, that my heart beat with love 
and pride. 

One day there was a new arrival at the 
Hall, and the next morning a troop of eques- 
trians cantered by our cottage. My eyes 
eagerly sought Arthur. He rode among the 
foremost, and by his side there was a young 
lady, a fair graceful creature, and he turned 
to her with smiles and light words of merri- 
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ment—such smiles as he had been wont te 
shower upon me, such words as had lured 
me by their music. I watched for their 
return. The party came home at noon, but 
Arthur and the fair girl were not among 
them. Still I watched, and at length, slowly 
advancing through shadowy forest paths, his 
hand upon her bridle-rein, his head bent 
, towards her, I saw them—O, maddening 
sight! They rode straight to the door of the 
cottage. There was no one to go forth ex- 
cept me. My mother was at the Hall, my 
father at his work on the estate, so I forced 
myself out. I met him there face to face. 
Did the smile fade from his lip? was his face 
blanched? No; he saluted me with his 
graceful courtesy, and asked me to bring a 


glass of milk for Miss Granger. I brought it; . 


I watched her while she drank it, a host of 
angry passions besieging my breast as I did 
so. I could have wished it were some deadly 
poison that should blight her beauty, for she 
was indeed wondrously lovely. 

All the fiercer passions of my nature were 
kindled. I could scarcely command my coun- 
tenance to haughty composure. She took 
from a garland which she held in her hand a 
spray of honeysuckle and offered it to me. I 
took it coldly, mechanically, without a word 
of thanks. Arthur frowned as they went 
away. Perish her flowers! I trampled them 
under my feet; I crushed every separate 
petal; I burnt them and threw the ashes to 
the winds. She smiled so very kindly, so 
condescendingly, forsooth, at the poor peas- 
ant girl! What was love to me? she would 
have said—a plebeian. And what was I to 
her?—a mere shadow crossing her sunshine. 
She looked surprised when I took her gift so 
coldly. Did she think I was to be compen- 
sated for my stolen love with. the gift of a 
flower? They met the old gamekeeper as 
they rode to the Hall, and when the old man 
stopped an hour after to rest in our cottage, 
he was warm in praises of her beauty and 
charms, A rare pleasure to me, was it not? 
Think you I did not smile and murmur yes, 
and echo all his words? Ay, but with a 
fierce anger at my heart. 

“It will be a match,” said the old man, 
wisely. “The squire has set his heart upon 
it, and anybody can see that Mr. Arthur is 
in love with her.” 

I smothered my passion, and asked how 
she was disposed toward him. 

“T reckon kindly,” replied the gamekeeper. 
“What else would you have?—and master 
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such a fine young fellow. She’s none too 
good for the likes of him, wi’ all her beauty 
an’ her blue eyes. He’s a match for her.” 

I kept my patience, and I had need. Now 
everybody was dinning this news into my 
ears. “A fine match it would be,” they said. 
And I hid my wrath, and said it would be a 
fine match. “ Wasn’t she beautiful?” they 
asked. And I ground my teeth and mut- 
tered, “ Yes.” They were not to be married 
this season, I was told. Miss Granger was 
very young yet, but in a few years he would 
give a fair mistress to the Hall. All this I 
endured in silence, veiling my misery, smil- 
ing in my wretchedness. Was it a wonder 
that my heart overflowed at last? Could I 
go on thus forever? 

Arthur and the fair girl walked often in 
the park. I, too, haunted its shades. I 
stopped sometimes by the brook, and said, 
“Here be called me his own Madeline, and 
said he loved me—now he pours loving words 
into her ear, and surrounds her with grace- 
ful attentions.” Then I would rise and walk 
swiftly away, a storm of passions raging in 
my soul. Once, crossing thence, I met them 
—her hand was on his arm, and his was 
clasped over it. I knew my face darkened; 
I did not wonder to see her shrink so close 
to him; I was not surprised to hear her 
whisper, as I passed, “ Who is*that handsome 
wild-looking girl? She looked just so stern 
and angry when we met her at the cottage 
door. I longed to hear his reply, but I could 
not. I wandered about in the forest, and 
when I heard the dead leaves crackling I 
knew they were coming towards me, and so 
I turned aside into the wood and waited for 
them to pass. But just opposite me they 
lingered, and their low-spoken softly-accent- 
ed words pealed through my brain, and 
shook me as if they had been-the ravings of 
a tempest. 

“Are you sure you will be true to me, 
Arthur?” I heard her ask. 

I held my breath and listened for the an- 
swer. How I recognized those winning 
tones! I had heard them in the same words 
Many a time. 

“Am I sure, Eleanor? Do you doubt me? 
Don’t you believe in my honor?” Honor! 

“If I never was constant before, dearest, it 
was because I never loved before. You have 
taught me what it is. All my old dreams of 
love were mere shadows compared to the 
reality that I know now.” 


Her reply was inarticulate, and they passed 
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on into the shade. “A mere dream!” This, 
then, was the end of it. Isat down on the 
damp ground and said the words over to 
myself in a kind of stupid wonder. It was 
not I that suffered. I could not comprehend 
my woe. Who was this poor Madeline 
whom I pitied so? I could not understand. 
I do not know whether I went home, or 
whether they found me there in the woods. 
I did not mind the lapse of days and hours, 
but it must have been many weeks from that 
time that Arthur came in to see me, and I 
was sitting, supported by pillows, in a great 
armchair by the window. It must have been 
weeks, I say, for now, as I looked out, the 
tall elms gleamed goldenly in the sunshine; 
then their leaves were crisp and green. My 
mother was flattered by a visit from the 
young squire, and came in and out of the 
room with constant apologies and courtesies. 
While she was absent a few moments, Arthur 
came to the side of my chair, and said: 

“Tam sorry to see you ill, Madeline, and 
more so because I fancy I may be. partly to 
blame for it.” 

I looked up in his face. He hesitated, 
faltered a little, and went on: 

“When you have had time to think more 
calmly, I am sure that you will see that it is 
for the best that we should be parted now. 
It was natural enough that we should forget 
the difference in our stations — everybody 
does some such foolish thing in their lives— 
but such a sensible girl as you must see that 
we could never be happy in marriage. You 
are uneducated, ignorant of the world, and 
even your beauties and natural graces would 
not hinder you from being scorned, if I were 
to introduce you into my own class. So, 
Madeline,” he continued, speaking more 
briskly, “is it not the kindest thing I could 
do, to go abroad and leave you to forget, as I 
shall try to? I should be very sorry to hear 
that you had made yourself unhappy about 
me, and I hope when I come home, in three 
years, you will get your roses back again.” 

I let him finish his speech, then I lifted 
my eyes and fixed them unfalteringly upon 
his. 

“T regret that you should give yourself so 
much unnecessary solicitude about me,” I 
said, coldly. “ For my own part, I was tired a 
long time ago of the little drama we’ve been 
acting, and shall be very glad to step off the 
stage. I think we both deserve credit for 
having played so well. Amateurs rarely 
succeed as we have done.” 
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He colored and looked mortified. 

“Do you mean to say that you have really 
been playing a part, Madeline, and that you 
never cared for me?” 

I laughed aloud. 

“What an innocent dissembler, Mr. Ar- 
thur! Ofcourse [ managed to throw myself 
into the part, to adopt the character for the 
time; but I am heartily tired of it, I assure 
you. The sport doesn’t compensate for the 
exertion.” 

“What part are you playing now, I won- 
der?” he said, looking at me keenly. 

Again I laughed lightly. 

“Do give me some credit fur my sincerity. 
And, by the way, who would have thought 
you would have made me your confidante 
about your marriage? How things come 
about! Very amusing, isn’t it? How pleased 
I shall be to welcome your bride home !” 

He looked at me yet more keenly; he 
seemed to try to dive into the secrets of my 
soul, but I thwarted him, and jested and 
laughed until his departure, with careless 
abandon. He left me at last, foiled, disap- 
pointed, vexed. I hurled a parting shaft 
after him as he went: “ We wont forget this 
summer, and especially our little drama—ha, 
ha! What a pleasant memory it will be, 
will it not?” I caught one last reproachful 
glance, for which I threw back a mocking 
smile. 

But, O, for all my sneers and contemptu- 
ous speeches, I could have laid down my life 
for his! I would have offered it up, hour by 
hour, in slow self-sacrifice, if only he had 
loved me still. He went away, my scornful 
words in his ear; but in my heart what love! 
and O, so cruelly wronged. Uneducated, 
was I? ignorant of the great world’s ways? 
Ilow often had he praised my simplicity, and 
said he loved me the more that I was not 
hackneyed by the conventionalities of so- 
ciety. He would not dare to introduce me to 
the society of his peers! They would laugh 
at the simple peasant girl! All the pride of 
my nature rose up. I said,in my anger, I 
would yet make him proud to acknowledge 
me; proud to boast my acquaintance, Had 
I genius? it should bend to this work—my 
beauty, my gifts, every one, should be the 
slaves of my ambition, 

I gloated over my prospective elevation 
and his debasement. Would not that bea 
proud day that should witness my triumph? 
All my powers were bent to the task of ex- 
alting myself over him who had scorned me. 
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Nor was it a fruitless endeavor that I pro- 
posed to myself. Of old, I had sometimes 
embodied my girlish dreams in rhymes not 
unmusical nor wanting in poetic fire. Now 
a new thought revealed itself to me. My 
weary brain and aching heart needed conso- 
lation. I poured out my whole soul in a 
passionate romance, and it relieved the fever 
which raged within me. Every line throbbed 
with passion. Why should it not? Who 
had suffered as I did? At first I had no 
definite purpose in this; I thought it was but 
astep in my career. It was a step—a step 
far in the highway to fame. My book took 
the world by surprise; and when my readers 
learned that it was wrought out in the mind 
of ahumble farmer’s daughter, in the vales 
of Devonshire, their admiration was but 
heightened. 

Renown I won in golden measure; afflu- 
ence poured in upon me in waves. No longer 
poor, no longer unsought, but rich and 
famous was the ignorant maiden whom 
Arthur De Courcy had won and cast away. 
My simple parents were almost overwhelmed 
by their good fortune. It seemed a dream to 
them, as indeed it often did to me. 

With the money which I had earned I 
proposed to purchase an estate in a far-off 
country, where the ghosts of my happy days 
could no longer haunt me. The preliminary 
arrangements were soon through, and wo 
were on the eve of removing, when an epi- 
demic disease, which had prevailed during 
the spring in the neighboring towns, broke 
out upon the Lockwood estate. My father 
was one of its first victims, and ere he had 
been dead many days my mother, too, was 
stricken. She died, and now of all my kin- 
dred there remained only two young broth- 
ers. Would the pestilence smite them? Ay, 
it did, for the angel of death is often alto- 
gether unmerciful. So I stood quite alone 
in the world—only my name, my fame, my 
gifts and my beauty were left. After all, 
were there many more richly endowed than 
I? And yet Arthur had not been absent 
eighteen months. Well, there were eighteen 
months more to come before he returned. 

I went on with my earnest self-culture. 
The sunrise found me at my books—the mid- 
night hour struck and still I pored over them. 
With all else I found time for society. Who 
was the brilliant belle now? Who was the 
most admired in all the courtly circles? Was 
it not Madeline—no longer ignorant, unculti- 
vated, a fit subject for the ridicule of the gay 
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world? “Would that Arthur could see me 
now,” I sometimes said to myself, when no- 
blemen crowded around me and statesmen 
gathered near and listened to my brilliant 
repartees. One of these stood coequal in 
rank with any peer in the realm. 

I was in my luxurious dressing-room, I re- 
member, when a servant brought me a note. 
I knew what it was, and what answer I 
should send in return. I did not need to 
open the dainty satin paper, stamped with 
the earl’s crest, to know what was there. I 
glanced about my apartment. You should 
have seen it and me—the crimson satin hang- 
ings, gold-bordered, the cushions soft as 
down, the carpets, piles of yielding flowers, 
the fragrance, the mellow light. I read my 
note, and then opened my jewelled desk and 
wrote to the Earl of Normanby that I would 
be his wife. My voice burst forth in a tri- 
umphant song—the rich roulades awoke the 
echoes and made the vapory curtains trem- 
ble. I rose and went to my mirror. Would 
you know what vision met me there? The 
picture of a queenly woman, glorious in her 
surpassing beauty; a complexion clear and 
soft as any that a southern sun has ripened, 
a deep, constant bloom (I hate your waver- 
ing color, your flush that comes and goes); 
eyes whose depths are silent, fathomless, but 
which can flame and melt as well; waves of 
silken black hair that slope away from a fore- 
head of classic contour. llaughed exultingly 
as I looked. “ The son of a country squire!” 
Ha, ha! It was almost too paltry atriumph; 
but ere the words had died on my lips I sank 
down on the couch in a tempest of sobs and 
tears. O Arthur, Arthur, how could you 
wrong meso? You see Ihad not yet rooted 
out my love for him. Do you know that love 
can grow beside the fiercest hatred? A 
strange truth is that. How I -despised my- 
self for my weakness, and struggled against 
it, for the most part successfully. 

I was to be the earl’s bride in another 
twelvemonth. Arthur would find me a 
countess. I should entertain him at my 
country-house perhaps. How pleasant it 
would be to receive his congratulations! The 
year passed, developing my powers as it went. 
Did the earl admire me the year before? 
How much more might he then, as in my 
pearly garments I floated up the aisle of the 
old church of the village where I was born? 
Ihad willed it thus, for I wished them to 
know that I need not stoop to Arthur de 
Courcy. When he came back, the gossiping 
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servants would tell him how lovely Madeline 
was in her bridal robes, and how passionate- 
ly her husband loved her. We went to the 
earl’s estate in one of the midland counties. 
Here I gathered about me friends—so I 
called them—and among them was Eleanor 
Granger. She did not know me—she did 
not remember the wild girl from whose pres- 
ence she had shrunk. It was easy for me ta 
gain an influence over her, simple and con- 
fiding as she was. Strange, too, it was that 
I began to feel some intimations of affection 
for her, my rival. My heart, which had not 
been touched by the lavish gifts and admir- 
ing worship of my husband, warmed towards 
this girl who had supplanted me. She loved 
me, too, and clung to me with all the fond- 
ness of her dependent nature. ; 

One September morning a brilliant party 
was assembled in our breakfast-room. Elea- 
nor was there, looking fair and pretty in her 
white wrapper; the earl, too, reading a news- 
paper as he sipped his coffee. Suddenly I 
glanced up at him, and met his eye. 

“Here is an arrival which may interest 
you, Madeline. I think you knew young De 
Courcy, did you not? He came over in the 
last steamer, it seems.” 

“T have seen him,” I returned, glancing at 
Eleanor. Her face was glowing, and she took 
the first opportunity to slip away from the 
room, I followed, and found her on the bal- 
cony, plucking the petals from one of the 
rhododendrons. 

“Why did you run away, Eleanor?” I said, 
playfully. “The good earl, innocently look- 
ing over his newspaper, reads aloud the 
arrival in England of one Arthur de Courcy, 
and then looking around for my best friend, 
I find that lo, she has vanished!’ Eleanor 
laughed and scattered the flower petals in a 
shower at my feet. “If the name of the 
young man can work sucha spell, what will 
his presence do—for Iam going to write di- 
rectly and ask him here ?” 

Her face lighted up in glad surprise. 

“Are you, dear Lady Normanby ?” 

I laughed lightly. 

“You love me now.” 

Now and always. But tell me, where did 
you know Mr. De Courcy? I have never 
heard you speak of him.” 

Never, indeed! I concealed my emotion, 
and answered, carelessly: 

“T was in Devonshire once, and met him 
at his father’s house.” 

“O, indeed! By the way, Lady Normanby, 


do you know you often remind me of a 
strange fierce girl whom I met there once, 
only that you are more beautiful. It is a 
curious resemblance.” 4 

“ Resemblances are curious things,” I an- 
swered, gravely. “But how did it happen 
that you were there ?” 

Eleanor blushed, hesitated, and then inno- 
cently told me the story of her love and be- 
trothal. It carried me back to the days of 
my own bliss. It touched my heart, and for 
the first time I asked myself whether, if I 
sought my revenge upon Arthur, it might 
not break the heart of this guileless young 
girl. But my pride and hatred blinded me. 
Hearts are not so easily broken. Only fools 
die of disappointed love, and Eleanor was no 
fool. She would marry one more worthy of 
her. 

I wrote to Arthur as I had said, and he 
came—came with a celerity that proved, not 
his love for Eleanor, I fancied. With our 
first meeting I could sce his surprise, his ad- 
miration; but I was only politely cordial, and 
left him to entertain other guests. He hov- 
ered around Eleanor, but his eye followed 
me. Never hadI shone more brilliantly than 
on that evening. Pride lent me new energy, 
and for once the praises of my husband did 
not fall flat upon me, for I knew that anoth- 
er, whom I cared to charm, had been there. 
His first approaches I received coldly. Grad- 
ually I relented, and seemed to soften to- 
wards him. Then he would presume upon 
my kindness, and take the tone of an old 
friend—and I would repulse him. I had 
learnt the secret of controlling that heart. I 
quickly saw that he had brought home no 
love for Eleanor. And yet I cannot doubt— 
andit is this which brings that pale spectre 
before me—that had I remained cold to him, 
had I not sought to win him back by every 
art I could wield, he would have turned to 
her, and she might have been happy. Faugh! 
[ scorn such happiness. Better misery a 
thousand times, than happiness founded on 
a lie. 

I did not relent—I pursued my revenge— 
though Eleanor grew pale, and wan lines be- 
gan to creep around her lips. Arthur was 
open in his admiration of me, and yet with- 
out exciting the observation of those about 
us. All were busy in search of pleasure for 
themselves, and if he was my escort oftener 
than any other, no one noticed it, and my 
noble husband, trusting me, was content in 
my happiness, 
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One day there was a great hunting party. 
It had attracted all the gentlemen of our 
company, for the sporting season was near 
its close, and this was perhaps one of their 
last days. The ladies lolled away the time 
which hung so heavily upon their hands, 
and I shut myself up in my boudoir to think. 
That old passion was gaining a strange mas- 
tery over me. I had thought I could play 
with it, but now I was learning my mistake, 
I almost feared that my revenge would be 
forgotten in this new influx of love. Again 
Arthur’s tones had power to make me. trem- 
ble; again his words moved my soul to its 
depths; again I dreamed of the bliss it would 
be to rest forever in his love. 

As I sat and thought, the sun went down 
and threw a red glory over the earth; gold 
and crimson clouds drifted up from the west; 
the trees waved in the soft evening air; the 
birds sang by my window. As I gazed 
dreamily out upon the landscape, I suddenly 
became conscious of a hurried gathering in 
the great avenue, and presently a half dozen 
of the servants ran down towards the gate, 
They were met by a confused group, on foot 
and horseback. It is the hunting party, I 
thought. But whatisthis? How have they 
returned? There is much running back and 
forth, much subdued talking, many pale 
faces, and some crowd around those who 
advance. They close around—they advance 
slowly. Great heaven, what is this? A hor- 
rible fear shook me from head to foot, a wild 
scream parted my lips, an inarticulate sound, . 
which in my heart was that one dear name— 
Arthur. Iran down stairs, out into the ave- 
nue, past the servants, who tried to hold me, 
breaking from the arms of my friends who 
clustered weeping about the steps, past the 
pitying faces, into that crowd of slow moving 
men. Ah, what was that thing which they 
bore in their midst? I shrieked wildly—I 
lifted the white cloth that covered him and 
looked upon my husband’s dead face. Then 
I felt myself drawn away, and Arthur's voice 
was in my ear. I do not know what I said 
then. I think I fainted—from excess of joy 
itmay be—God forgive me! I know that 
every one pitied me, and said how passion- 
ately attached to her husband was Lady 
Normanby. I listened in silence while they 
told me that an accidental shot from his own 
rifle had given him to swift death. They 
thought it was grief that sealed my lips. 
There was some real grief in my heart 
when a few days later he was laid in the dark 
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tomb of the Normanbys, for he had loved 
me truly—no one else had ever cared for me 
ashe had. Well, it was bestso; I might 
have wounded him—I might have been more 
cruel than death. 

I let only Eleanor come to me in my re- 
tirement at first; afterwards I received Ar- 
thur, Strange I did not relent when Eleanor 
faded thus before my eyes. If love is deep 
and true, revenge can be as remorseless and 
bitter. How can I relate the history of those 
days? How with that wan shadow gliding 
ever before my eyes, can I tell how willfully 
Isought my revenge? Arthur came to me 
soon, as I had expected he ould, with an 
offer of marriage. I was Lady Normanby 
now, with a large fortune and great fame as 
my dower. Ah me! the poor peasant Mad- 
eline, how much more innocent than I she 
was, when he wooed her in the forests of 
Lockwood. If Arthur had only sought me 
for my fame, and rank, and wealth, it would 
not have been half a triumph. That he 
loved me better than in those first days of 
our youthful dream I knew well, This was 
a triumph, real, magnificent. How could I 
listen to him and not yield? 

“ Madeline,” he said, with passionate fer- 
vor, “do not use your power too cruelly. You 
know I love you as none ever loved you be- 
fore. You cannot have forgotten me—you 
must love me again.” 

“Really, Mr. De Courcy, you must have 
studied under good masters abroad. You 
played well before, I remember; now you 
surpass yourself.” 

“Madeline, Madeline, you know not how 
you torture me. I have asked your forgive- 
ness again and again. I confess I wronged 
you; but I was young—foolish, Can you 
hate me forever for that one fault?” — 

“T do not hate you.” He sprang to my 
side, his face glowing, his eyes flashing. “ On 
the contrary, I like you very well indeed. 
Don’t disenchant me, pray. Doesn’t it strike 
you that we are acting a ridiculous farce? I, 
a widow of two months, listening to the pro- 
testations of an old lover!’ 

“You did not love him, Madeline. Youdo 
him no wrong.” 

“That is true. And yet he was a noble 
man—a far nobler man than you.” 

He winced, grew pale,” 

“You may overwhelm me with reproaches, 
Madeline; I will not reproach you in turn. 
Ihave wronged you; you have had your re- 
venge.”’ 
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“Revenge! do you know what the word 
means, Arthur de Courcy? Did you ever 
have a revenge? do you know how sweet it 
is?” 

“ No, Madeline, I never hated any one. I 

may not have loved when I ought, but I 
never hated. But why do you talk of re- 
venge and hatred? It was of love that I 
came here to talk to-night. I want your 
love, Madeline. Will you not give it me? 
Forget the past—live now in the future.” 

“T cannot—there is no love in my heart 
for you.” 

“None, Madeline ?” 

“None, Arthur.” 

I dwelt upon his name—I uttered it in a 
soft melodious tone, It brought him to my 
feet. 

“O Madeline, it cannot be that you speak 
the truth. You are only trying to prove my 
love. You do not mean to reject me utterly,” 

“TI do mean it.” 

How madly my pulses leaped, and yet how 
coldly the words sounded. He caught my 
hand and covered it with kisses. This is the 
one; look at it. Jewels glitter on every fin- 
ger—jewels rare and costly—but less precious 
than his kisses. , 

“T will wait years, Madeline—years, if you 
will.” 

“You must wait.” I softened my voice 


“ How long, Madeline? ‘You sit there in 
your strange bewildering beauty, and the 
most cruel words lose half their sharpness in 
falling from your lips. And yet those words 
were very cruel, Madeline. How long must 
I wait? When will you give me your love?” 

He knelt again at my feet. I drew my 
hand away. I rose from my seat. 

“Never, Arthur de Courcy. If only you 
and I were alone on the wide earth, and we 
were famishing for love, I would not give you 
a single loving look, nor take one from you, 
not if it would prolong my existence through 
ages of bliss. I trample upon your love; I 
scorn it and you.” 

He gazed at me, wonder-stricken. 

“TI do not know you in that mood, Made- 
line.” 

“No matter; Icare not. Go—you weary 
me,” 

I waved my hand haughtily. A spasm of 
wounded pride flitted across his face. He 
drew himself up—his old hauteur came back. 

“One moment more, Madeline. I asked ~ 


your love—you gave me hate. Well, I accept 


your hate. I do not hate you—I shall not— 
but those last words of yours have killed my 
love. Love or hate, it is all one to me now. 
If you came to me, asking me to accept 
your love, I would not.” 

With those words he was gone. I laughed 
ashe closed the door, “Would not you? 
You do not know yourself, Arthur de Courcy. 
You are just learning to know what love is. 
When you can hate as I can, you will realize 
your love.” 

I sat down again, and some demon con- 
jured up to me the vision of a home full of 
love, and goodness, and peace, where we two 
dwelt together, wrongs forgiven and forgot- 
ten. A shiver ran over me. What bliss was 
this that I had scornfully refused! I sobbed; 
I laid my head upon the cushions and the 
hot tears drenched my face. What soft hand 
is this that pushes away the damp masses of 
hair from my brow? What voice is it that 
murmurs so softly? Eleanor knelt by me, 
and put her arm around me. 

“Dear Lady Normanby, forgive me; you 
locked me in your boudoir. I know now 
what you feel, and I forgive you, though my 
heart is broken.” 

“Eleanor,” I exclaimed, forgetting myself 
in my fright at hearitfg that piteous tone, 
“Eleanor, you must not care for him; he is 
not worthy of you. You shall live—you 
must not die!” 
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But vain were my weak words—vain my 
power to hold her back from death. I would 
have given her his love now, but it was too 
late. Swiftly she floated over the dark river, 
and one dawn I caught the gleam of her 
white garments as the dark mists parted and 
the pearly gates were flung wide to receive 
her. Wondrous music floated back to me 
over the swelling tide, music that I hear even 
now at nightfall and in the still morn. This 


“was the chamber; here she died, and ever 


and always I shut myself up here, and yet I 
cannot shat out that white shrouded figure, 
It is years now that I have not walked in the 
garden below there. There in that thicket I 
walked with Arthur, and lured away his love 
from her; there, too, she kneels, and with 
her thin hands uplifted prays me to leave her 
his love, and I turn coldly away. Once, 
many years ago, funeral bells sounded in my 
ears through all a long winter’s night, and 
the shrouded figure flitted restlessly to and 
fro. When the daylight came they handed 
me a letter, snowy white but for the black 
ilnes that stained its margin. It bore the 
De Courcy arms. So he, too, was dead. Ev- 
erybody is dead at last, everybody but me. 
Well, mine is a living death. Is it because I 
am a murderer that even the grave spurns 
me? There are no shrouded spectres to 
haunt the dead. Will not even death be 
merciful to me? 


SERENADE. 


BY L. 8. H. 


Sleep! Sleep! 
While the dews gather, 
While the skies keep 
Tender watch over thee, 
Sleep, sweetest, sleep! 


When in laughing light 

Comes the young day, 

Whither thou wilt 

I will bear thee away. 
Sleep! Sleep! 
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TAMERLANE. 


Trvour the Tartar, or Tamerlane, the ter- 
ror and hero of his times, was born near 
Kech, the capital of his father, Prince Emir 
Tragai, A. D. 1336, in the reign of the Sultan 
Curzan, King of Zagatai. Until he was 
about twenty-five, he passed his time in 
princely exercises and pastimes, Then, am- 
bition having got possession of his heart, he 
began to despise dangers, to gain victories 
and acquire the name of a great conqueror 
and intrepid hero. 

Being deprived of his inheritance while 
yet young, Tamerlane drove from his country 
a large army of the Getes, who had invaded 
it from the north, defeating the enemy with 
a mere handful of men. He was fertile in 
expedients, and at one time attacked a forti- 
fied town with a small force, ordering the 
soldiers to tie long branches to their horses’ 
sides, By this means a great dust was raised, 
and the besieged imagined themselves at- 
tacked by a superior force; they were intim- 
idated, and soon succumbed to the irresistible 
Tamerlane. 


He formed an alliance with Hussien, a 
neighboring chief, in order to secure his in- 


heritance. All the different fortunes of war 
attended the two, and Tamerlane was alter- 
nately conquering, conquered, captive, and 
fleeing from the pursuit of his enemies. The 
anecdote of Tamerlane and the ant is well 
known, but will bear repeating, as it shows 
how slight athing will encourage the heart 
in adversity. 

The prince had three times been most dis- 
astrously defeated, and fled for his life, alone 
and disheartened. He took shelter in an 
old building and was thinking sadly of his 
apparently hopeless fortunes, when his at- 
tention was attracted by an ant that was 
striving to carry a grain to its storehouse, up 
the wall. It tried to accomplish its object 
ninety-nine times, but in vain; the hun- 
dredth time, lo! it succeeds. In view of the 
untiring patience and perseverance of so 
Small a creature, the warrior prince felt 


ashamed of his own depression, rose with 


new courage, and afterwards, risking all in 
another battle, gained the victory. He soon 
grew more powerful than his ally, Hussein, 
whose character was such as to make him 
universally disliked, while Tamerlane, by his 


frankness and justice, won the regard of his 


men. The attempts of Hussien to injure 
and ruin Timour ended in his own assassina- 
tion by one of the latter’s soldiers. Tamer- 
lane was confirmed in his hereditary posses- 
sions by the Khan of Zagatia, and soon, by 
his many wonderful victories, was at the 
head of a powerful empire, and classed 
among the world’s most renowned con- 
querors. 

The character of this semi-barbaric prince 
presents a mixture of vice and virtue com- 
mon to men of his calibre. He was at once 
just and despotic, kind and cruel; he was 
capable of the tenderest natural affection, 
and yet could display the most disgusting 
and heartless indifference to domestic and 
social obligations; and a feeling of humility, 
reverence and piety seemed to exist in his 
heart, side by side with the most overween- 
ing haughtiness towards his fellow-men, 
whose dearest rights he trampled upon. He 
is thought to have caused the violent deaths 
of ten or twelve millions of human beings, 
and who can estimate how much misery? 
Tamerlane once said that it was “neither 
consistent nor proper that the earth should 
be shared between two ‘monarchs.” The 
chief aim of his ambition was conquest; the 
next, to be remembered and esteemed by 
future generations. 

Twenty-seven crowns did Tamerlane win 
for his own brow, and he carried on thirty- 
five campaigns. To the dominion of Zaga- 
tai he quickly added Kharasm and Kanda- 
har, and then advanced to Persia, which had - 
no lawful ruler. Its small tyrants were con- 
quered one by one. 

Ormuz, the island centre of commerce in 
the Persian Gulf, was forced by the conqueror 
to pay an annual tribute of six hundred 
thousand dinars of gold. He also subdued 
the plains and valleys of the Euphrates and 
Tigris, together with the rest of the country 
as far north as Caucasus, and on the west to 
Lebanon and the Othmans, and made other 
large additions to his territory. 

The circumstances of Tamerlane’s contest 
with the Prince of Kipzah are interesting* 
The former had protected the prince and re- 
stored him to his throne; but after the space 
of ten years these benefits were forgotten, 
and the daring prince advanced against bis 
former friend whom be termed the “ usurper 


of the rights of the house of Zingis.” He 
entered Persia through the gates of Derbend, 
at. the west of the Caspian Sea, with ninety 
thousand horse. He collected together the 
countless multitudes of Kipzah, Bulgaria, 
Circassia and Russia, crossed the river Jax- 


artes, fired the palaces of Tamerlane, and 
forced him to contend for Samarcand and 
his life amid the snows of winter. Tamer- 
lane won a victory and determined to have 
revenge. Twice he entered Kipzah with so 
mighty an army that the distance from its 
right to its left wing was thirteen miles. The 
armies met; and Tamerlane was the victor; 
his forces retraced their steps, after several 
terrifying fears, laden with riches. 

In 1898, Tamerlane invaded India, to’ the 
distaste of his soldiers, whose imaginations 
led them to view that country with dread. 
But the will of the emperor was absolute. 
At Delhi the forces of the invader met those 
of the sultan, who advanced into the plain 
with ten thousand cuirassiers, forty thousand 
foot guards, and one hundred and twenty ele- 
phants that wore on their tusks sharp dag- 
gers. Tamerlane had recourse to fire, a 
ditch of iron spikes, and a rampart of buck- 
lers, to quiet the fears of his soldiery; but 
they quickly laughed at their own dread, and 
as soon as the elephants were routed the 
enemy’s defeat was decided. The city of 
Delhi was the scene of pillage and massacre. 
Millions perished in this needless invasion of 
India. At one time a city of the Ghebers or 
fire-worshippers was making negotiations for 
its ransom; but a breach was made in the 
wall, and.the pitiless soldiers entered. The 
fire-worshippers put the torch to their own 
houses, threw their wives, children and 
wealth into the flames, and all perished, fight- 
ing bravely on the terrible funeral pyres. 
Before the battle at Delhi, Tamerlane ordered 
the massacre of over one hundred thousand 
miserable captives in the camp. Such were 
some of the events of what this bloody mon- 
ster termed a “ holy war,” because his oppo- 
nents were not Mahometans. Immense 
riches accrued to his troops, who were loaded 
with treasures, and possessed an enormous 
number of slaves. 

Disturbances in Persia forced Tamerlane 
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to return there; after quelling them he 
marched upon the ill-fated people of Georgia, 
and that country was the scene of ruthless 
murder and violence. He destroyed Damas- 
cus, and conquered Bagdad. The soldiers 
were each required to bring a head, and 
towers of human heads were constructed 
here and elsewhere. Four thousand soldiers 
were at one time buried alive in the moat of 
a city by the barbarous conqueror’s com- 
mand. But why detail these soul-sickening 
horrors of war? Tamerlane had, at times, 
a less savage aspect, and liked to see his peo- 
ple enjoy themselves on the days of public 
rejoicing given by him. The fetes of Tamer- 
lane were scenes of splendor. Afier a war 
with Bajazet, Emperor of the Turks, a mighty 
warfare, resulting in victory for the all-con- 
quering ‘Tamerlane, the latter returned to 
Samarcand, his capital, and for a short time 
reposed, while displaying his might and mag- 
nificence. The marriage of six of his grand- 
sons was the occasion of the utmost mirth 
and luxury. A proclamation was issued by 
the emperor as follows: 

“ This is the season of feasts, of pleasure 
and rejoicing. No one is allowed to dispute 
or reprimand. -Let not the rich exult over 
the poor, nor the powerful over the weak. 
Let no one ask his neighbor, ‘ Why hast thou 
acted thus?’ ” 

For two months the fete continued; dur- 
ing which time the people were free, and the 
sovereign did not exercise his power. Rare 
months were those in the life of the terrible 
warrior Tamerlane. 

But soon the armies were gathered for the 
invasion of China, to the immense number 
of one million two hundred thousand men. 
Before the arrows of death, however, the 
mighty Tamerlane was as powerless as the 
weakest of his many victims. He advanced 
no further than Otrar, where he died of fever, 
in the seventieth year of his age, and thirty- 
five years after he had mounted the throne of 
Zagatai. China was saved. Of Tamerlane’s 
personal appearance his biographer says: 

“ Never a prince carried a more majestic 
and terrible air in his wrath, nor yet a more 
sweet and agreeable one when he was pleased 
to bestow his favors.” . 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


A DUEL, THAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 


THE burden of my dreams that night was 
an imménse broad-brimmed hat, under 
which everything terrestrial went on in sol- 
emn procession; and not only went on, but 
seemed to have been going on for thousands 
of years. How long this drab eternity would 
havaendured I know not, had I not began 

ognize a peculiar sensation about my 
nose, leading to a spasmodic twitching of the 
muscles of my countenance, and winding up 
in a sneeze, that suddenly lifted the great hat 
and disclosed the grinning visage of Putty- 
head, titillating at my nose with a long straw. 

“Thought I’d wake you,” said he, “ but I 
did it as easy as Icould. Tremendous power 
of expression in your face, though! Such 
grimaces as you’vye been making at me! 
Might make your fortune in the nigger-min- 
strei business, sure’s you live.” 

2 said I would thank him to keep his 
straws out of my nose (the operation had 
been irritating me). To which he replied that 
he thought he could do it for that. 


THE SON OF A POLITICIAN. 


STEPHENS. 
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* But,” continued he, langhing, and point- 
ing to a bundle in the chair, “you had bet- 
ter turn out and get inside of your new rags. 
Old “ Pokey” has just brought them in, and 
taken away yours.” 

The bundle contained a suit of the usual 
strong, coarse, Shaker uniform. It hadn’t . 
been made for me, at least I had never been 
measured for it; but it was in the neighbor- 
hood of a fit—all but the hat. That was a 
tremendous fellow; some like the one in my 
dreams. Indeed, it was within three sizes of 
being large enough for Puttyhead! In put- 
ting it on, nothing but a good-sized pair of 
ears saved me from being in the condition 
of a person about to be swung off for mur- 
der; not exactly “black-capped,” but gray- 
hatted down to my shoulders. But the genius 
of Puttyhead soon remedied this. Thrusting 
a stick under the band, he gave it a few turns, 
after the manner of a teamster binding his 
load. Itthus had what might pass for a 
fashionable waist, with a fine bulge, or bust, 
above the band: But it fitted, and thus 
equipped we went down to breakfast. 

We were late; all the men and boys were 
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eating in full uniform. Anything like the 
silence and rigid decorum of that meal was 
never seen anywhere outside of the State 
Prison, 1 know. I felt, without being told, 
that to laugh aloud would be positively 
shocking. Puttyhead kept his eye on me, 
however, to wink down nascent improprie- 
ties; and when we had finished, kindly 
kicked my stool under the table for me—into 
the place for stools. 

One of the deacons now came to me and 
inquired if I had ever worked at any trade. 
As I had no trade, he decided to put me into 
the vegetable garden, “to stir the ground” 
among the seed beets, turnips, etc.; this be- 
ing, in his opinion, the simplest of all manual 
labor. Soto the gardenI went, and a hoe 
was put into my hands, with directions where 
to use it. But this being my first experience 
with the implement, in my effort to show 
dexterity, I hit out so savagely with it, as to 
completely astound the deacon, who declared 
forthwith that even “hoeing beets”: was too 
much for me. In short, the worthy old 
Shaker was at a standstill, as to my availabil- 
ity for anything. But just then, Puttyhead, 
passing as if by accident, offered to become 
my instructor. To this the deacon agreed; 
and we were thus together again. 

“Work slow. Don’t hack ahead so,” sug- 
gested this practical authority, after the dea- 
con had stalked away. “ You’ve got to keep 
at it, anyhow. It don’t do to loaf, or to be 


‘idle, here—ever. So don’t hurry.” 


“T don’t believe I shall stay long,” said I. 
“That’s what I said the moment I saw you. 
Still you may.” 

“But why do you stay? You were going 
to tell me—something, last night, you know.” 

“WasI? Well—I don’t know. The fact 
is, I hadn’t quite made up my mind to take you 
into confidence till I saw you by daylight.” 

“ Well, you’ve seen me.” 

“Yes; I like your cut pretty well. One 
thing more—let’s see you do this (laying one 
hand on his head and the other on his stom- 
ach, then rubbing with the former and pat- 
ting with the latter). If you can rub your 
head and pat your stomach, both at once, 
the first, second, or even the third time try- 
ing, I'll trust you and risk it.” 

Dropping my hoe, I proceeded to the test. 
(Anybody can do it that. wants to.) The 
first time, I rubbed with both hands. At the 
second trial, both would pat. But with the 
third attempt, I rubbed and patted, triumph- 


antly. 


“All right. You'll do,” said Puttyhead, 
with an air of perfect satisfaction. “Now 
you want to know why I stay here.” 

“Yes,” said I, feeling I had fairly earned 
the right to know. 

“ Well, do you see that small building up 
there?” pointing to the one I had snapped 
the chips into, the night before. 

I saw it plainly enough. 

“Well, that’s the spinning-room.” 

I had already entertained a similar opinion, 
but kept it to myself. 

“And do you see those white heads bob- 
bing back in sight, one at each window, every 
few moments ?” 

“O yes!” 

“Now notice that window opposite the 
apple-tree. Do you see the little head that 
bobs back at that one?” 

“TI do,” said I, thinking of the chip I had 
lodged on it. 

“Well,” continued Puttyhead, with great 
gravity, “that’s the reason I’m here to-day I 
expect.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed I. “That’s it, then!” 
It gave me a very unpleasant sensation, too, 
For a moment Puttyhead looked absolutely 
hateful! Puttyhead was a beast and a nui- 
sance; and war was inevitable! Then I 
thought of Nell, and was conscience-strickeu. 

“ How long have you been in this way?” 
I inquired. 

“Pretty well on to a year; but it came on 
gradually.” 

“It wasn’t so tough at first, then ?” 

“Ono! LI hardly noticed it at first.” 

'«A whole year,” thought I, “and I only 
came last night!” Puttyhead had the best 
right to her, certainly; he had suffered long- 
est and most. I took a sudden resolution. I 
would be magnanimous. I would yield the 
prize to Puttyhead, aud be the very soul of 
honor. 

I now look back to this as the most gener- 
ous and self-sacrificing thing I ever did; and 
I came pretty near not doing it, too. In the 
struggle that it cost me, I hacked and sliced 
up a whole row of the seed-beets. But I 
would do it, and come to perfect understand- 
ing with Puttyhead at once, so that, if the 
story of my chip-snapping should come to 
his ears, there need be no jealousy, Putty- 
head was not a fellow to be put upon with 
impunity; that was evident enough. So I 
told him the whole story of my adventure 
with his lady-love. 

He listened keenly; and when I had fia- 
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ished, stopped hoeing and looked me full in 
the face. 

« Well,” said he, at length, “ we are at log- 
gerheads, then. You've as much right as I, 
perhaps. How shall we settle it?” 

I hastened to explain, that, although under 
other circumstances I might press my suit, 
still in the case of a friend, like him, I should 
do nothing further; and that he might count 
on ali the assistance I could render him on 
all occasions. As yet he had scarcely taken 
his eyes off me. It was clear that he was far 
from satisfied. I suspect, that for a moment 
he actually mistrusted the “test” he had 
just put me through. 

“Have you no lady of your own?” he in- 
quired, at last. 

I then told him of Nell; and by way of 
convincing him, drew out her long yellow 
curl from my portemonnaie, where it lay 
coiled up in the place of scrip. The sight of 
that at once reassured him. 

“T thought so,” said he. “I knew it must 
be so. It isn’t in a fellow to give in so easy 
on such matters. Wouldn’t trust my own 
father in such a case. Glad you’ve got one 
of your own, Guess. I was afraid, a minute 
ago, that we should have to settle it between 
us, somehow. But it’s all right now. Let’s 
shake hands.” 

“How should you have proposed to settle 
it,” said I, after hand-shaking, “if I had 
wanted her?” 

“Well, we might have waited till Sunday; 
then gone down to the river and swum out, 
and then fought it out under water; I should 
have held you under, or you might me, till— 
one or the other of us wouldn’t have given 
the other any more trouble. That’s the way 


a couple of fellows fixed up a similar case, 


down on the ‘Island,’ once. But as I am 
some larger than you, that wouldn’t be just a 
fair thing; so we might have stayed on the 
bank, and gone to work with a couple of good 
cudgels. Or, if you had insisted upon doing 
up the thing in a genteel way, I’ve got two 
old pistols in the bottom of my chest. A lit- 
tle oil on the springs would make them talk 
every time. At any rate, we would have 
made an equal thing of it, somehow.” 

It seemed as plain as day to both of us, 
that there could have been no other way out 
of it. Oneor the other of us must needs 
have been put out of the way, if I had per- 
sisted. It was certainly a very lucky circum- 
stance that occasion for all this doughty valor 
was wanting; else this story had, beyond 
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doubt, ended in blood and wounds. But as I 
had retired from the lists, the cudgels were 
never lifted, the river flowed on, and no oil 
limbered the locks of the two old pistols, 
Though I doubt whether anything half up to 
the ridiculous seriousness with which we 
discussed the subject, had ever entered the 
heads of two little renegades before. 

“Do you get a chance to see her ever?” I 
asked, after the duel had been ventilated and 
tabled. 

“ Not often, now. They've got to watching 
us—old Rhoda among them. Mistrusted 
something, I suppose. -Of course, they can’t 
help our looking at each other at church, 
and such times; but we don’t often get a 
word together now.” 

“You have spoken, and talked with her 
some, then ?” 

“Yes—some. But you know a fellow 
never can say just what he meant to, even 
when he does get achance. We've lookeda 
good deal, though.” 

“ You're sure she’s favorable, then ?” 

“Yes—in a modest way. At least, she 
don’t like here, and means to get away some- 
time.” 

“What’s her name?” 

“ Lorette. Lorette Edwards. Pretty name. 
Don’t you think so?” 

“O yes; pretty name enough. Should 
think you might contrive to have achat with 
her once in a while, though.” 

“Not so easy done! Grover, the old elder, 
the same one that caught you and marched 
you off to bed, last night, he’s taken to watch- 
ing me, too. That’s how he came to get hold 
of you, I suppose. But Saturday nights, they 
hold ‘councils.’ All the elders, and deacons, 
and old men meet, then, to talk over their 
affairs. I always take it my time, those 
nights, to ‘skylark’ round a little. And 
next Saturday evening I mean to try to geta 
word with Lorette. I shall need alittle help, 
though. Believe you said I might count on 
you.” 

“Certainly; I’ll stand by you.” 

During the rest of the week, I was kept in 
the garden—alone for the most of the time; 
for Puttyhead only worked with me that day. 
But we “laid our heads together” nights. 
The thing had just mischief enough about it 
to render it fascinating. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


PUTTYHEAD’S “WOOING; WE GAG THE 
DEACONESS. 


I’m well aware that some may say that 
this story hasn’t much “ moral ” to it, anyway. 

But, begging their pardon, I assert that 
there’s moral enough in the first chapter, if 
properly digested, to leaven a whole book- 
stall. Others may say that “Guess” don’t 
seem to have any high aims, motives or ob- 
jects in life, towards the attainment of which 
he is struggling. They’re right. 

At that period of my life I had no definite 
plans ahead. On the contrary I went stum- 
bling into the future head first. “God set 
me all right to-morrow at this time,” was 
about all I thought of then. If you want a 
boy with great motives, at a dozen, why, go 
to others. They have children of that sort. 
But Guess was no such a boy. Iam telling 
my history just as it happened (as nearly as 
I can remember, at a distance of nine years), 
and I mean to stick to the facts. Cut adrift 
as I was from all family ties, life was a tough 
struggle. ‘ Nobody cared forme, and I cared 
fur nobody.” Worse than that; everybody’s 
hand seemed raised against me, aud I hit and 
kicked at random. 

The rule I lived by from the time I was 
twelve till eighteen, was: If anybody kicked 
me to kick back, and kick twice, if I could. 
Quite the reverse of the Golden Rule, I must 
needs confess. 

Eight o’clock Saturday evening was the 
hour when the “council” (I think that was 
what they called it) met. And judging from 
past observations, Puttyhead thought it 
might fairly be presumed to last for two or 
three hours. This would keep the elders 
and deacons from troubling us; and we 
should thus have only the two old deaconesses 
to look out for. On the evening before Put- 
tyhead had brought off a couple of old Shaker 
gowns, from a closet in the office; and I had 
contrived to inform Lorette, by means of 
another chip, that she might be on the look- 
out for a caller, the next evening at ten. 

The female dormitory was similar to ours, 
being a hall with rooms opening off on each 
side; the two’outer ones being occupied by 
‘the two deaconesses — for similar reasons, 
probably. 

We went to our room at nine o’clock, with 
the others, and leisurely arranged ourselves 
in the gowns. They were considerably too 

long, but we let them trail. In lieu of the 
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white caps, we tied our pocket-handkerchiefs 
over our heads. Thus rigged out, we expect- 
ed to pass, in the dark, for a couple of be- 
lated Shakeresses—even if discovered. But 
we hoped to get past the door of old Rhoda 
and her colleague unnoticed. 

“ But if she should come out and mistrust 
something,” said I, “ what’s to be done?” 

“Gag her!” said Puttyhead, promptly. His 
early education was apt to crop out in sud- 
den emergencies. 

* But could we both manage her?” said I, 
in some doubt. 

“ Manage her, yes. Smart fellows if we 
couldn’t! Why, we’re almost as tall as she 
is. We'll take the ovement along at any 
rate.” 

“ But if they should both come out?” 

“Then we should have to run and take 
leg-bail for it; we couldn’ : gag them both, of 
course,” 

All was quiet by this lie and we sallied 
forth in our gowns. Nothing stirred in our 
own hall, as we noiselessly crept down the 
stairs and shyed past the door, behind which 
the council-was still deliberating, in a grum 
monotone. 

“ Hope they'll find plenty to mumble about 
for another hour,” muttered Puttyhead, as 
we stole out and round to the other end of 
the building. 

By good luck, the door leading up to this 
“end” was partially open. We sidled in, 
and felt our way up the staircase: There 
was, at this hour, no light in the hall; but 
Puttyhead knew, from outside observation, 
which Lorette’s door was. 

All right so far. I was to stand guard at 
the stair head, while he went on to “havea 
talk” with his lady. 

“ Now keep your eye peeled!” he whis- 
pered. “It wouldn’t do to get surprised here.” 

1 was not likely to go to sleep on such 
duty; but here good Fortune deserted us; 
for as Puttyhead went tiptoeing stealthily 
past olf Rhoda’s door, his boots came toa 
sudden misunderstanding with his long 
gown, pitching him against the partition with 

a tremendous wallop. And before he could 
recover his equilibrium and slink out of sight, 
the deaconess’s door was pulled open with a 
jerk, and old Rhoda herself hsatans out into 
the hall. 

“What are you doing out here, at this 
hour?” demanded she. “Give an account 
of yourself, miss.” 

Puttyhead giggled, in a girlish way, and 
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kept on, as if going toaroom. But the old 
dame was not to be thus appeased. 

“Step back here, miss. Step back here to 
me!” she cried, sharply. 

Puttyhead turned at this, and came de- 
murely back towards her, with his head 
down. A catastrophe was at hand. I held 
my breath—but came tiptoeing up from be- 
hind, to be ready., As soon as he had got up 
within arm’s reach of her, the old dragoness 
clutched the supposed delinquent by the 
shuulder. 

‘There was an instant scufflle—a suppressed 
squawk—and noise of grappling. 1 rushed 
in from the rear, and catching both hands 
round the old lady’s throat, choked at it with 
all ny might. Puttyhead, meanwhile, had 
elosed in, with the first spring, like a “side- 
hug” wrestler, with one arm round her 
waist and a hand over her mouth. 

Between us, we had the old Shakeress 
fairly pinned. What with his hand and my 
choking, she couldu’t make a sound. But 
her hands had remained free; and she had 
fastened one in my hair, and was griping and 
pulling lamentably. It was “nip and tuck” 
between us; the more I choked, the worse 
she pulled; and her finger-nails were like 
talons, digging down into my scalp. but 
Puttyhead had contrived to cram his hand- 
kerchief into her mouth, and now called on 
me for the pillow-case. I had stuffed that 
into the bosom of my gown. 

“Hand it out here!” he whispered. “ Out 
with it!” 

And in a moment more he had the thick 
pillow-case tightly knotted around her head 


without much regard for her breathing ap- 
paratus, I’m afraid. The next thing was to 
unclinch her hands out of our hair, and tie 
them behind her, which last feat was accom- 
plished by means of my handkerchief. And 
then (little ruffians that we were), we pushed 
and pulled her back .into her room, seated 
her in a large armchair, and tied her in with a 
long roller-towel which we pulled down and 
cut apart for the purpose. Even then she 
would keep jumping up, chair and all. We 
had to knock her feet out from under her 
several times, before she would sit still. 

“Wonder why the other one, the one in 
the opposite roomy hasn’t come?” said I. 

“Don’t know. Scared, or shamming, per- 
haps. She must be kept in, somehow. If 
we had a rope, we might tie the two door- 
knobs together; that would keep both of 
them in.” 

“Might cut out a length of old Rhoda’s 
bed-cord,” I suggested. 

“So we can.” 

In a jiffy we had the straw-bed off, and a 
turn out of the cord; and noosing it over one 
knob, tied it tightly across to the other. 

Meanwhile, another door had softly opened, 
and a head was peering out. It was Lorette. 
She had been waiting, of course, and hearing 
the tussle, was anxiously looking out. 

“Now go back aud keep watch, Guess,” 
whispered Puttyhead, crawling under the 
rope, and shyly making up to her. ‘ 

I took the hint and went back to the stair- 
head. It was clearly one of those cases 
where two's enough and three too many. 


2 


BELLE AT THE STUDY DOOR. 


Who comes knocking at my door? 
“ Let me in,” says Belle; 

Ah! Lve heard that voice before— 
“ Let me in,” says Belle— 

“ T will be so good and still; 

Dear papa, you know I will 

Just a little corner fill— 
Let me in,” says Belle. 


So I spoke the welcome word, 
“Come in, little Belle ”— 
Then two tiny feet I heard; 
“ Here I come,” says Belle. 


In there peeped a golden head; 

Chubby face, with cheeks so red; 

“Welcome, darling Belle,” I said— 
“Here I come,” says Belle. 


I was tired and full of gloom 
When you came, my Belle; 
Dark and lonely seemed the room 
Till you came, my Belle; 
But your presence changed it quite 
In you brought a flood of light; 
Made my study warm and bright— 
Sunny little Belle. A. W. H. 
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LITTLE LIZZIE’S GRIEF. 


BY KATE SEAFOAM. 


LittteE Rospry REDBREAST joined his 
plaintive song with the bluebird’s merry chat- 
ter, and sang a most joyous roundelay in the 
maples in front of little Lizzie Avery’s pleas- 
ant home, filling the air with soft melody 
this sunny May morning. 

The gentle breeze lifted the rich lace cur- 
tains, and gave the birds many sly glances 
into the bright cosy sitting-room, where the 
sunlight fell goldenly over richly-carved fur- 
niture and softly-tinted pictures—fair dreams 
of other lands, sweet home scenes and lovely 
portraitures—and then lay in ruddy bands 
across the flowery carpet, dropping a golden 
sheen over blue-eyed Lizzie’s flossy curls, as 
she lay on a soft divan, her face buried in 
her dainty little handkerchief, which was wet 
with her fast-falling tears. In fact, it wasa 
beautiful morning, all of her surroundings 
were richly pleasant, and yet, wholly indiffer- 
ent to nature’s loveliness and the bird’s mer- 
ry enticing calls, Lizzie lay there and cried 
as if her heart would break; and, I grieve to 
tell it, all this heart-touching grief and un- 
thankfulness was, as we learn from her sob- 
bing incoherent words, on account of a willful 
desire for a new dress, to wear at a party to 
be given in honor of this grieved, indignant 
little lady’s eleventh birthday. 

“T know ma could get it just as well as 
not, and as for that plaid, I’ve worn it ever 
so many times to parties and to two dances, 
and I don’t care how pretty it looks, I think 
it’s quite a shabby affair, and—and ”—then a 
most pitiful sobbing—‘ Dora Cleaves has got 
ever so many more dresses than I have; and 
she’s going to have a new poplin and a new 
necklace. O dear! Ido think it is real mean 
and stingy; and if I can’t have a new poplin, 
I—I don’t want any party, there, now!” 

Miss Lizzie sat up very straight, threw her 
handkerchief nearly across the pleasant 
room, and stamped her small foot so loudly 
that the beautiful robin who sat nearest the 
open window, swinging lightly upon a slen- 
der bough, and chirping so cheerily, fluttered 
in a frightened manner, and gave a quick 
glance at the window, then set his cunning 

little head on one side, and looked knowingly 
at the sprightly little bluebirds, as they 
ceased their merry chattering and huddled 


closely together, looking inquiringly at robin, 
wondering what this unusual disturbance in 
the pleasant place they loved so well could 
mean this bright day. Then, with a little 
impatient twitter, he spread his downy wings 
and flew swiftly away, followed by all the 
other birds, just as Lizzie’s mother entered 
the room, her still fair face disturbed. Look- 
ing sadly at Lizzie a moment, she drew a 
deep sigh, and then espying the soiled hand- 
kerchief on the carpet, she said: 

“Why, Lizzie! what miserable behaviour; 
what an ungrateful child youare! You well 
know that your dresses are quite good 
enough, and I have told you that owing to 
your father’s failing health, and some losses 
in business, it is necessary that we should 
economize a little this season, as I am quite 
willing to do. It is your duty to acquiesce 
without a murmur or a question; and even 
were there no such reason, I certainly should 
not gratify you, as I cannot, in this world of 
suffering, where we ought to relieve all we 
can, allow or yield to extravagance.” 

Lizzie tossed her head impatiently, and her 
mother concluded: 

“Go to your room immediately, Lizzie, 
and remain there until I call you. You 
have behaved most improperly. Do not let 
me hear another word about a dress; if you 
do, I shall feel obliged to punish you more 
severely. And, indeed, if the invitations 
were not already sent, you should not have a 
party. Take your handkerchief and go to 
your room.” 

Lizzie sulkily obeyed. Sobbing fretfully 
again, she ascended the stairs and entered 
such a pleasant room as one would think any 
little girl would be delighted with, and could 
not fail to be happy in. But Lizzie banged 
the door so violently after her that a dainty 
little vase filled with flowers fell from a 
bracket beside it, and was broken in pieces. 
Muttering crossly, “I don’t care if ‘tis 
broken!” she threw herself upon the soft 
white bed, still crying bitterly. Thus an 
hour or more passed, the baliny silence occa- 
sionally broken by sobs, which grew less 
frequent, when suddenly there was a little 
flutter of downy wings and a soft plaintive 

twitter at the open window. Lizzie looked 
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Little Lizzie’s Grief: 


up quickly, and saw a large robin perched on 
the window-sill, his little brown head set 
jauntily to one side, and his small beadlike 
eyes twinkling merrily as he looked so know- 
ingly at her, and softly chirped again. 

“What do you want?” Lizzie asked, impa- 
tiently, as she slightly rose and turned her 
flushed face towards the window. 

“What do I want, little lady? Rather, 
what do you want? Ah, my dear little girl, 
you have shed too many tears already for so 
trivial a matter as a new dress. Why, Gam- 
bolea, nimble as she is, has been as busy as 
she could be all this bright morning gather- 
ing them up, they have fallen so fast.” 

“Gambolea? Who is that? There has 
not been any one here this morning,” Lizzie 
said, in surprise, as she sat up straight, and 
the gentle wind quickly dried the tears on 
her face. 

Robin dodged his head a little to one side 
and looked earnestly out of the window a 
moment, then turning to Lizzie, he said, in a 
chirping manner: 

“Gambolea! why, you have just’ 
her from duty, and I hope she will not have 
to gather any more tears this fair day, as 
she has enough already to keep her sisters 
busy weaving for a week, and she looks quite 
weary. You see,” Robin continued, in a 
knowing manner, “ Gambolea grew lazy and 
fretful—a reproach to her name—and spent 
her time in idle complaining and fretfulness, 
instead of thankfully performing her really 
pleasant duties, and so Queen Vestina was 
compelled to punish her, and this is her pun- 
ishment: She is to busy herself in a certain 
portion of the earth which surrounds Queen 
Vestina’s realm, in collecting all the tears of 
discontent and ungratefulness which shall 
fall from the eyes of mortals during the next 
year, unless she is released by the blending 
of some penitential ones, which shall fall 
from the softening of the obdurate heart ere 
the weeping shall cease, So you see, my 
dear, you might have made little Gambolea 
very happy, given her back to cheerful soci- 
ety, if you would have listened to my song, 
in which I did my best to soften your un- 
grateful heart, and bring you to contemplate 
the beauties around you, to cause you to 
realize your unreasonableness, to drop if but 
one tear of penitence and regret to relieve 
Gambolea, who is a favorite of mine, from 
further punishment. But you frightened 
me so, when you threw her so violently in 
your handkerchief, that I flew away; and 
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when, at her request, I came again to aid 
her, you only answered my cheerful salute 
with impatient questions; and poor Gambo- 
lea has borne your cruel tears away. Ah, 
me! ’tis very sad. Yet still, I would like to 
help you to be happier, as I am very fond of 
the lovely maples in front of the house, and 
would like to build my soft nest there, if I 
knew you would not scare my little ones to 
death. We are cheerful creatures, and do 
not like fretting, and so Queen Vestina bade 
me conduct you to her palace this morning, 
as she has some fine pictures to show you. 
Come.” 

Quickly the scene changed, and Lizzie 
found herself in a beautiful palace, the splen- 
dor of which dazzled even her bright eyes, 
surrounded by busy little fairies, singing and 
flitting gracefully hither and thither, on 
fairy work intent. With a merry chirp 
Robin called the attention of Queen Vestina 
to wondering Lizzie. 

“Ah, Robby,” said a pleasant silvery voice, 
from the fairest among the fair, “so you’ve - 
brought the little lady! Come hither, Pro- 
temia, and take this little girl into the hall of 
Possibility, and let her look at the pictures 
she has incited our artist to sketch.” 

A little fairy more soberly dressed than the 
others, wearing a tiara of dark-hued Stones, 
lightened by two milk-white lucent pearls, 
came quickly at the summons, and taking 
Lizzie’s hand, led her into a wide dreary- 
looking hall. She lifted a misty veil, and 
Lizzie started back with a grieved cry as her 
eye rested upon a bed coarsely, thinly cov- 
ered, upon which lay a feeble attenuated 
man, whom she recognized as a worn sem- 
blance of her once robust father. 

“O father!” Lizzie cried, in a wailing 
voice. And quickly Protemia dropped the 
filmy screen and raised another. 

This time Lizzie saw in the background 
her warm pleasant home, and nearer a bare 
cheerless room; no fire was on the dreary 
hearth; rags filled the broken windows; and 
through many a chink and cranny the chilly 
snow sifted and ,made white cheerless little 
heaps on the bare battered floor. Beside the 
cheerless hearth crouched a little girl, her 
face blue and pinched with the cold; her 
thin garments, soiled and ragged, she held 
closely around her trembling form, vainly 
striving to gain warmth from them. Near 
her sat a pale careworn woman, and as Liz 
zie looked she raised her bowed head, and in 
the hollow eyes that gazed wistfully at her, 


Lizzie was loth to recognize her dear moth- 
er’s brilliant ones; but the sad plaintive voice 
she knew full well, as it said: 

“See, my dear child, what your lot might 
have been; see what many have suffered 
during the past inclement season, while you 
have been graciously permitted to enjoy the 
many comforts of a luxurious home, which 
blessings you have, alas! most ungratefully 
abused.” 

“O, I’m so sorry,ma! I—I don’t want to 
see any more. I’m so sorry!” Lizzie cried, 
pitifully. And Protemia dropped the veil. 
Looking tearfully at her, Lizzie was aston- 
ished to see one of the dark murky stones, 
which seemed as a blot in the tiara, beside 
the pure pearl, drop instantly, and in its 
place another pearl, purer, more brilliant, if 
possible, than the others. Protemia’s sad 
face grew radiant with a beaming smile, and 
a gentle hand smoothed back the tangled 
curls from Lizzie’s heated forehead, as a soft 
voice said: 

“ What is it, my dear? were you dreaming? 
Come, your father has returned and is asking 
for you, Lizzie. I came to call you once 
before, but you were sleeping. You have 
slept the bright morning nearly away.” 

“O ma, I’m so sorry I was so cross, and— 
and I know I’ve got dresses enough. Some 
little girls can’t have enough to keep them 
warm.” 

_ “Very true, my dear; and I am glad you 
have concluded thus wisely,” her mother an- 
swered, tenderly, as she smoothed her curls. 


And looking up wonderingly, Lizzie asked: 
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“ Was I dreaming, ma? and is pa well?” 

“Why, yes, my child, your father is as 
well as he was yesterday, and I hope with 
needed relaxation from business a while, he 
will recover his usual health. I think you 
were dreaming; you were very restless when 
I wakened you. Now we will go to your 
father,” Mrs. Avery replied, looking intently 
at Lizzie’s thoughtful face. 

“ But it all seems so real, ma; it does not 
seem like a dream, at all,” Lizzie said, mus- 
ingly, passing her hand thoughtfully over her 
fair forehead. 

“No doubt, my dear; dreams often seem 
quite real,” her mother absently replied, as 
they entered the sitting-room. 

“Why, Lizzie, you look as demure and 
wise as an owl this bright day,” Mr. Avery 
said, laughingly. “ Here isa letter from your 
cousin Ada. She will be here in season for 
the party. Just look at that beautiful large 
robin in the maples. I wish he’d build his 
nestthere this season. I have a great faucy 
for mérry robin redbreast,” Mr. Avery con- 
cluded, heartily. 

Lizzie crossed the room to the window, 
and looked curiously out at Robin, and then 
said, positively: 

“Yes, he will build his nest there, I know, 
pa,” nodding her head wisely. “And I am 
going to be real good.” 

Mr. Avery laughed, and replied: 

“Well, if her owlship says so, of course it 
must be so; and we'll heartily welcome the 


little fledgelings.” 


Ir was near the middle of April. We were 
“clearing and piling’ up in the north lot, 
getting a large piece ready to burn off. It 
had been felled the season before. Peter 
Phelps was helping us; he worked for father 
that year. Peter was a good sort of a fellow 


enough, not very lazy, nor yet very ambi- 
tious. He would work well when there was 


a whole gang with him, but leave him alone, 
and he wasn’t apt to get much done. Men- 
tally, nature had not endowed him very 
heavily, and he had never improved much 


upon the old dame’s legacy. Personally, he 
was an average job, of a sandy complexion, 
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pretty well featured, but drawled a little, and 
had a slack funky sort of a laugh. 

“TI never knew a man to be much,” father 
used to say, “ who laughed like that.” 

Peter wasn’t much, but still he was some 
—at bragging, eating, and several other little 


things. I don’t know, hardly, how we got 
the impression, but Will and 1 had always 


set him down in our minds as a prodigious 
coward. Still, he was always Peter, nothing 
more, nothing less, and couldn’t have been 
if he had tried. 


On our third day up in the lot, father had 
to go away in the afternoon, and a little 
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before night, Will and I went down todo 
the chores, leaving Peter to work alone till 
nightfall. 

Well, it came on night; father had got 
back, and old Mr. Stetson had come in to 
get his paper, which father had brought up. 
We were all sitting before the fireplace, for 
the evenings were still quite cold. 

“ Hasn’t Peter come down yet?” asked 
father. 

“T guess not,” —_— Will. 

“Seems to me he stays pretty well,” con- 
tinned father. “Idon’t care about his work- 
ing so late. Go sound the horn, Will.” 

But before he could leave the room, we 
heard a shout, or rather a yell, from without, 
Will caught open the dvor, and in bounded 
Peter, upsetting Will completely, and throw- 
ing over several chairs, 

“Hold the door!’ he gasped; 
hard!” 
tumble, he planted his back ag 
closed door, and held as if for de 

“Whew!” ejaculated Mr. Stetaam 

“What is it, Phelps? Whate 
demanded father. 

“What's the matter?” 
cry. 

Peter was too breathless to explain at 
once, but stood puffing and holding the 
door, as if not only his own life, but the sal- 
vation of us all depended upon it. 

“Come, Phelps, what was it?” again de- 
manded father. “Anything chasing you?” 

“Yes—yes—some kind of a critter,’ he 


panted. “An Indian devil, I expect.” 


Will and I ran to the window, but there 
was nothing in sight. Peter was partly per- 
suaded, partly pulled away from the door, 
and we all rushed out to examine for our- 
selves. But there was nothing to be.seen or 
heard, and we couldn’t help laughing at the 
row Peter had raised. 

It had grown quite dark, and, despite all 
his assertions, we were considerably inclined 
to doubt. We had no great faith in his valor, 
and thought he must have been mistaken. 
We knew there were bears and “lucivees ” 
about, but they very rarely meddle with a 
man; and ithad been three years since we 
had heard of a catamount being in the town- 
ship. 

ur. Stetson started for home, and we went 
into the house to hear -Peter’s story more in 
detail. In a few moments, however, Stetson 


came running back into the yard, at a pretty 
Swart pace for a man of his years, 


“hold it 
And, recovering himself from his 
the 


was 
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“Take your gun, Atwood,’ said he, to 
father, “ and come down quick.” 

Father caught down the old gun, and we 
all followed Mr. Stetson down the road. 
Some twenty rods below the house, the 
forest extended up to the road; and there 
were some large hemlocks and pines that 
overhung the path. 

“There,” said the old man, “there’s some 
sort of a creature in that tree. Be cautious! 
He's a big chap, whatever it is. See there, 
how those limbs bend and crack!” 

“ Did you see it?” asked father. 

“Yes, he was close upon me. I came up 
within three or four rods before I saw him, 
it’s so dark. He was standing right there in 
the path under the hemlocks. Why, he 
looked to me as tall as your young colt, and 
his eyes shone like fire. But I should have 
taken him for a deer, if he had not leaped up 
into the tree. I can’t say certain as to his 
color, in the dark so, but it seemed reddish. 

“The same creature!” cried Peter. “I 
thought it was red.” 


“T can’t imagine what it is,” said father. 
“A catamount, you know, is a light drab 
color; and not as tall as you say this is, 
either,” 

“ There,” said Will, who had got on a high 
stump near the path, “I can see something 
among the hemlock there. Yes, it moves. 
Get up here, father, and fire at it.” 

Father got up and let the contents of the 
old “ Queen’s-arm ” go into the tree. Almost 
with the report, there came a loud snarling 


cry, and the creature bounded into another 


tree, then into another, and so on, making a 
tremendous cracking, till, some distance into 
the woods, we heard him spring heavily to 
the ground and run off into the forest. We 
stood listening, and presently heard the same 
cry again, from far up the side of the moun- 
tain. 

“ He’s gone,” said father; “let’s go back. 
How far did he chase you, Phelps ?”’ 

“Why,” said Peter, glad to be believed at 
last, “I had just started from the field to 
come down through the woods by the path 
we’ve made there. I hadn’t got more than 


a dozen rods before I heard that same 


screech behind me. I looked round and 
saw this creature coming down the trunk of 
a big birch, just like a squirrel. It wasn’t 
very dark then, you know, and I could see 
that it was a large catlike looking beast, 


colored red as your oxen, Iran, and I heard 
him after me all the way to the house.” 
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“Strange!” said father. “I never knew 
or heard of anything like this before. We 
shall have to be pretty careful, if we’ve got 
such a neighbor as this near us.” 

We kept a sharp lookout for several days, 
as we went and came from the clearing, but 
saw nothing of the “large catlike animal, 
colored red.” 

“ Guess he didn’t like the salutation father 
gave him the other night from the old gun,” 
said Will. And we kept it ready to give him 
another, if he showed himself. 

One evening, about a week after that, 
father had sent Peter with the oxen and 
cart up to Mr. Edwards’s, about half a mile 
above us, to get a load of potatoes for plant- 

“ing. Will and I were milking in the yard. 

“All at once we heard a prodigious outcry 
and racket up the road, and running out, 
saw Peter heeling it down the road and 
howling for “help.” A few rods behind 
him came the oxen, running at full leap, the 
heavy old cart wheels bumping over the 
stones and logs, and the potatoes flying out 
at every jolt. 

“That’s a pretty sight,” exclaimed father. 
Then shouted, “ Phelps, are you crazy? Stop 
those oxen.” 

Seeing help so near, Peter halted and 
headed off the cattle. ° 

“What’s the matter now?” demanded 
father. “Did you see that ‘Indian devil’ 
again ?” 

“Yes sir. He jumped at me, sir. He was 
right there by the great pine tree. I was 
riding in the cart, and he leaped at me over 
the whee]. I jumped and ran, and the oxen 
ran after me.” 

_ “That creature’s bound to have you, 
Peter,” said Will. “ This isthe second time; 
beware of the third. But where did he go?” 

“I didn’t stop to watch him,” said Peter; 
“T thought he was chasing me.” 

We got the gun, and all went up, but the 
beast had gone. 

Just then Mr. Edwards came down. He 
had heard and seen the hubbub, and came 
down to find out what was up with us. We 
told him of Peter’s hairbreadth escapes. 

“Here, Spring,” said Edwards, whistling 
to his dog, a spotted hound, and calling him 
under the tree, “see here! What do you 
find here, sir?” 

Spring snuffed about a moment, then ran 
baying off into the woods, 

“Come on,” said Edwards. “The crea- 
ture can’t be far off; let’s follow the hound.” 


We all started, leaving the oxen to grand- 
father. We could hear the hound threading 
his way down the valley below us, baying in 
his professional tone, and we hurried in 
after him, through the brush and darkness, 
as fast as we could run. Suddenly the deep 
regular cry ceased; then came a sharp yell, 
followed by a series of whines, either of fear 
or pain, and in a few moments Spring came 
back to us and ran crouching behind his 
master. Looking into the black shadows 
before us, we saw a couple of fiery spots and 
heard a snarling growl; but before Edwards 
could fire, the creature bounded aside, and, 
springing up the trunk of a large fir, disap- 
peared among the thick boughs.  Fortu- 
nately, the tree stood a little apart from the 
others—far enough to prevent the creature 
from leaping into the neighboring treetops, 

“ What’s to be done?” said father; “ shall 
we send for an axe and cut the tree down ?” 

bouldn’t care about being the one to 
matting,” said Edwards. “The old 


Etake a notion to come down dur- 
Ration.” 
inst my idea,” said Peter. 
vere only daylight,” contimuea Ed- 
wards, “we could probably see him, and so 


shoot him in the tree.” 

“ Let’s make it daylight then,” said Will. 

“What do you mean?” said Edwards, 

“Get me along pole, and I'll show you,” 
replied Will, opening his jackknife. 

A large white birch stood near, looking 
like a ghost in the darkness. From this Will 
stripped off a long cut of bark, and, rolling it 
up into a big torch, fixed it upon the end of 
the pole which Edwards had cut. 

“ Now be ready with your gun,” said Will, 
taking a match from his pocket and striking 
it. The torch was soon blazing at a great 
rate. Thrasting it slowly up, it lighted all 
the surrounding treetops. Seeing the fire, 
the creature gave an angry growl and sprang 
up higher. 

“There he is!” cried Will. “An ugly 
looking customer too. Quick! he’s going 
to spring at me. Let him have it!” 

Edwards fired. A sharp savage cry fol- 
lowed the report. 

“You've hit him!” shouted Will. 
soon be down here.” 

And sure enough, after holding on a while, 
the creature fell heavily to the ground. A 
few well-directed clips from a club finished 
him. Slinging the body upon a stout pole, we 
carried it to the house. 


“ He'll 
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Dream. 


*Twas a pretty good tug, though, for he 
weighed two hundred and ten pounds. Seen 
by daylight, he was truly an odd-looking 
subject. Nobody knew what to call him. 
Several old hunters came in to see him, but 
none of them had ever seen anything like 


him before. 
Mr. Lamoine, a naturalist from Montreal, 


paid us a visit, but he was unable to classify 
the creature. He said the animal resembled 
somewhat both a panther and a Canada 
lynx. But the color was unlike either. It 
was, as Peter had said, red, or rather a red- 
dish yellow. The head was large and lynx- 


like, but the ears lacked the tassels of the 
lynx. The legs were much longer than a 
panther’s, while the claws were neither so 
long nor so sharp. The voice, too, as we had 
heard it, lacked that peculiar terrific shrill- 
ness which characterizes the panther, while 
it as little resembled the quavering cry of the 
lynx. 

I once heard that a similar animal had 
been killed near Moosehead Lake, but was 
unable to compare their points of resem- 
blance. And, so far as I know, this crea- 
ture’s identity, or place in natural history, 
has never been made out or assigned. 


TOMMY’S DREAM. 


BY JAMES G. LA ROY. 


LittLe Tommy Finn had been a very bad 
boy all day. Somehow, 


upside down, tormenting the 
numberless things that only a 
a pet can do, you can well be 
he was. 
And yet a good many little “06 


have been glad, were they as fortunate as he. 
Up to that day he had been an only child, 
and spoiled accordingly. When he saw his 
little red-faced sister, he expressed the great- 
est contempt at her weakness. To crown all, 
he mimicked her feeble cry, though he didn’t 
forget to kiss her. 

At first he was glad, but that feeling soon 
gave way to jealousy. Why should the 
nurse and servants think so much of the 
baby, to his neglect? She was only a little 
screeching thing, with ared fist in her mouth, 
while he was a big boy who actually wore 
pants! With such sinful feelings as these it 
is very easy to be bad, you know. 

So the day passed, and even Tommy began 
to grow weary of his wickedness. After tea 
his poor sick mother ordered Bridget to take 
him to bed. With all the dignity of six, 
Tommy refused, and Bridget had to take 
him off with main strength. 

“Let me kiss ma good-night first, then I’ll 
go,” said Tommy, as they neared the door. 
Bad as he was, he wanted his mother’s night 
kiss, you see. 

He climbed on the bed and took his moth- 
er’s weak hand, but she snatched it away. 

“Get down, Tommy, and go to bed. I 
never kiss bad boys, and you have been very 


bad to-day. I thought you’d be so glad to 
have a little sister. Never mind, we can both 
go away.” 

Tommy felt like crying right straight out 
at this, it was so unexpected. But he said © 
nothing, only he had grace enough to hang 
his head as he walked out. So he had to go 
to bed without his customary kiss, and he 
felt it very much. 

Somehow he didn’t half say his prayers, 
his thoughts were elsewhere. Something 
troubled him, and he knew not what name 
to give it. Since then he has learned that it 
was his CONSCIENCE!” 

Hour after hour passed, still there he lay, 
not the least bit sleepy. It was very warm 
with his head under the quilts, for Tommy 
felt very cowardly that night. Did you ever 
see a vicious person, dear reader, who was 
brave? Ofcourse you never did! 

Such being the case, it isn’t to be won- 
dered that Tommy shuddered at the least bit 
of sound. Other nights he had been asleep 
as soon as his head touched the pillow. 

At last a drowsy feeling took possession of 
him. Suddenly a face, dark and hideous, 
appeared before him. It shot up straight on 
his body, and the long legs executed a wild 
dance. Tommy didn’t, of course, like such 
proceedings, but he was speechless. A shrill 
laugh from the figure before him made his 
blood run cold. 

With a leer the horrid face peered into his 
eyes, almost blinding him. Then, all of a 
sudden, this wicked libel on a man hopped 
backwards, saying: 

“You have served me faithfully to-day, 
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Tommy, and if you continue through life 
this way, I’ll be your firmest friend. Trust 
in me always, and I wont fail you. Here’s 
my hand on it.” And he held out his hand. 

Tommy looked at it with horror, Long 
and rough, the like he had never seen before. 
So he hesitated, seeing which the wicked 
figure said, “ How dainty we are, to be sure! 
I hold myself as good as you are. Come, 
away with that false delicacy.” And again 
the awful hand pushed forward. 

What could poor Tommy do? Even while 
he hesitated, the hand touched his, and fire 
darted out of the mouth of the figure before 
him. 

“Come, hurry up—I can’t stay here much 
longer. If you don t, you'll have the benefit 
of this fire.” 

There seemed to be no way out of his diffi- 
culty, so he touched his hand. Slight as the 
touch was, every nerve and sinew in Tom- 
my’s little body shook with fire. Then the 
figure grew smaller, and as it disappeared 
entirely, Tommy thought with a shudder to 
whom he had made his promise. 

Almost instantly a most beautiful figure, 
clothed in white, appeared before him. As 
he gazed entranced, she neared him. 

“Don’t you know that you’ve been a very 
bad boy to-day, Tommy? Of course you do; 
but hanging your head wont excuse you. I 
know all about your bad capers, and I’ve 
come to warn you.” So saying, the beauti- 
ful creature approached within a foot of the 
shamefaced Tommy. 

He had nothing to say, so silence reigned 
a few minutes. Then the fairy continued: 

“ Well, I’m glad to see that you feel a little 
shame, but that doesn’t in the least excuse 
your conduct of to-day. Perhaps you are 
not aware of the mischief you have done.” 

really sorry,’ Tommy managed to 


gasp. 
“Sorry? I should think you would be. 
Any boy that’s got a mother as good as you 


have, ought to feel grateful. Besides that, 
you ought to feel glad that you have such a 
nice sister. I know some boys who would 
be happy enough, if I'd only let them have 
her. I think—” 

“Don’t give her away, good fairy!” 

“Asif you cared. You deserve some pun- 
ishment for almost killing your mother to- 
day. But you can’t do any more harm to 


her; she’ll only live a few peuee” The good 


' fairy prepared to go. 


“Save her, and I'll be Oso err Just 
try me once, wont you, good fairy ?” 

With a scornful laugh the good fairy shook 
her head. 

“No, that wont do. Of course you'll 
promise that, after all the mischief is done. 
Besides, didn’t you make another promise a 
few minutes ago? Now, that corresponds 
with your wickedness. Do you really think 
you could mend your ways and—” 

“Try me! try me, good fairy! I'll be ever 
so good, and I1’ll never say a cross word—no, 
never!” And poor Tommy was so eager as 
he spoke. Surely the good fairy was now 
relenting. 

“What would you give, if I allowed your 
mother and baby to stay with you a while 
longer ?” 

's my new kite and top—” 

what nonsense to think these as 
re as their lives. Come, I'll 
er chance.” 
good fairy; there’s my drum, 
And hobby—” 
Mhat nonsense again. But you 
fs Diy me through your toys. What 
good are they to me? Well, well, hurry up. 
I don’t think you care much about your 
mother and little sister.” 

Just to think how Tommy was punished, 
youthful reader! 

“©, what shall I do, good fairy! Don't 
take them, and I’ll promise you anything.” 

“Now I begin to think you are penitent. 
let your mother live, and—” 

“O, I’m so glad! I'll do anything to mind 
her, and give all my playthings to my little 
sister, and—” 

“You'll promise me you'll never speak 
another harsh word again ?” 

“Yes ma’am.” 

“Now remember it well. 
your promise to your mother.” 

Tommy looked up, and in the vanishing 
face he recognized his mother, and—awoke. 

He felt Bridget shaking him, and so he 
got up. 

Though years have passed, Tommy still 
remembers his dream. His mother lived to 
a good old age, and he was very kind to her 
and sister. 


You’ve made 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Tne NAMING oF CATs AND DoGs.—The 
great thing in naming a cat or a dog is to give 
a name which shall always be full of meaning 
to those who pronounce it, which shall not 
be liable to fall into a mere sound, to be rec- 
ognized by the summons, but which shall 
carry something of a character and meaning 
in its every syllable. If you choose such a 
name as this, every time you pronounce it 
the creature will gain a step in education, 
will have a fuller sense of the ideal to which 
you wish it to live up to. Calla cat Atossa, 
or Clementina, or Pocahontas, or Bishop, or 
Mortimore, or Lady Bacon, and something 
of antique regality, or of wild queenliness, or 
of heavy dignity, or of aristocratic gg 
or of the femme sage, will be ig 
erated without a certain “rd 
their significance by the persg@y 
them. But call cat “ Puss,’ 

Kit,” or any of the unmeanjil 

the chances are that it will “TOW 

roused in this world to the import ofits own 
personality. The greatest hero among cats 
we ever heard or read of, the one that was 
most loved in his life and honored in his 
death, had a whole string of ancient names, 
one of which indicated that be was born in 
the purple; and accordingly, when at length 
he was gathered to his fathers, the cats that 
had been his disciples in his lifetime, came 
from afar on a pilgrimage to his grave, and 
sat on it in turns in discharge of their 
vows. 


Tue Sweet PoTato.—The sweet potato 
has a great future. It has been discovered 
that from it can be extracted a syrup that 
far surpasses that of the beet, and even the 
sorghum in delicacy of flavor, while the yield 
is also more abundant. The average product 
of a bushel of sweet potatoes of the yam va- 
riety is alleged to be over two gallons, which 
would give from 300 to 350 gallons to the 
acre, as the average production, on poor and 
sandy soil, is from 150 to 180 bushels per acre. 
And even after the syrup has been extracted 
the residue is pronounced a valuable edible 
for both man and beast. It thus seems that 
the sweet potato is te play the same role in 
certain parts of our country, where it is 


raised in great abundance, as the bread-fruit 
in the South Sea islands, as it can be used 
in its various forms as an esculent, in mak- 
ing breads, in the brewing of beer, as a sub- 
stitute for coffee, for the production of syrup? 
and for fattening pigs and other farm 
animals. 


THe AFRICAN D1AMoNDs.—Social econo- 
mists are sadly puzzled about the discovery 
of the African diamond fields, and ask what 
will be the effect upon the commercial value 
of the precious stone, and the answer is sat- 
isfactory when based upon comparison with 
that produced by the influx of gold from Cal- 
ifornia and Australia, the demand for which 
keeps pace with the supply. Thus will it be 
with diamonds. Their use will spread to all 
classes of society. Nothing is ever likely to 
replace them as ornaments. During the last 
twenty years so much have they been in re- 
quest that their value has been doubled, and, 
what is more strange, the supply has come 
more from the old Spanish, French and Ital- 
ian family jewels than from the mines, 


DuLLNEss AND Tuovant—The Duke of 
Gloucester, third son of the Prince of Wales, 
father of George IV., was a dull child, and 
his mother used to cause him great distress 
at times by jeering him on account of his 
dullness in the presence of his brothers and 
sisters, and on one particular occasion tell- 
ing them to laugh at the fool. The sensitive 
child held down his head and said nothing; 
upon which the princess changed her tone, 
and accused, him of sulkiness. “No,” he 
said, “he was not sulky, he was only think- 
ing.’ “And pray what are you thinking of?” 
inquired the princess, with increasing scorn 
in her manner. “I was thinking,” said the 
poor child, “ how I should feel if I had a son 
as unhappy as you make me.” 

The “Home Circe” is the best and 
cheapest illustrated story paper in the United 
States, brimful of good things every week. 
Only $2 a year, single copies five cents, for 
sale everywhere. Sample copies sent free by 
addressing the publisher, F. Gleason, No, 42 
Summer Street, Boston, Mass, 


THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Tapioca PuppiIne.—Soak a tumblerful of 
tapioca for one hour in two tumblerfuls of 
milk. Put in a stew-pan half a dozen medi- 
um-sized tart apples, peeled and cored; the 
cavities filled with sugar and a little pow- 
dered cinnamon. Pourto them a tumbler- 
ful of water; cover the stew-pan, and stew 
until the apples are tender. Take them up; 
put them ina fire-proof dish; pour over 
them any syrup that may remain in the stew- 
pan; add to the tapioca another tumblerful 
of rich sweet milk; pour over the apples and 
bake. Eat with rich, solid, butter sauce. 


GENERAL GORDON C Three-quar- 
ters of a pound of butter, one pound of sugar; 
cream them well together; break in one egg, 
at a time until you have used ten; beat well 
and adda paper of corn starch; add a tea- 
spooonful of yeast powder. Flavor with 
vanilla. Bake quickly. 

Cocoanut CAKE.—One pound of butter, 
one pound of flour, one pound of sugar, one 
pound of cocoanut, one wineglassful of rose- 
water, ten eggs. Peel the brown skin off the 
cocoanut and grate it; spread it on a dish to 
dry. Beat the butter and sugar to a cream; 
whisk the eggs and add to it, and stir in the 
flour; and gradually the grated cocoanut and 
rose-water; beat the mixture well for ten or 
fifteen minutes; butter a pan; line the sides 
with thick paper well-buttered; pour in the 
- mixture, and bake in a moderate oven nearly 
three hours. 


Fruir Gake.—Sugar, one and a half 
pound; butter, the same; flour, the same; 
eighteen eggs; of raisins and currants mixed, 
three pounds; citron, half a pound; one 
tumbler of brandy, two tablespoonsfuls of 
cinnamon, the same of mace, the same of 
cloves, and a light teaspoonful of soda. For 
any fruit cake an almond icing is best, as the 
ordinary icing becomes discolored. 


Corn Starcn Cake. One pound of su- 
gar, half a pound of butter; six eggs, beaten 
separately; three-quarters of a pound of corn 
starch ; three tablespoonfuls of flour. Flavor 
to taste. Bake in small shapes or-cups. 


Pounp CAKE.—One pound of flour, one 
pound of sugar, three-quarters of a pound of 
butter, the whites of sixteen eggs, the yolks 
of four. Beat sugar, yolks and butter togeth- 
er until all are nicely creamed; then mix the 
well-beaten whites alternately with the flour; 
add the juice of one lemon and one teacup 
of sweet milk. 


PLAIN PounD CAKE.—Three-quarters of 
a pound of butter; one pound of sifted flour; 
one pound of sugar (pulverized, loaf, or 
crushed); ten eggs. Beat the sugar with 
the yolks until very white; cream the butter; 
ada tot the flour alternately with the egg 

par. Add the whites lastly, and do not 
er after they are mixed with it; 


heaped, we eggs, one pint of sifted flour, one 

teacup of sweet milk, one teaspoonful of 
soda and two of cream of tartar, or a dessert- 
spoonful of yeast powders. Dissolve the soda 
in the milk, and rub the cream of tartar in 
the flour. Flavor according to taste, 


To KEEP PoTATOES.—Simply cover them 
entirely with lime, and they will keep good, 
and the flavor is improved. 


To keep calico from fading:—Soak it in 
salt and water a few hours; it will prevent it 
from fading. 


To engrave a person’s name on apples 
while growing:—Cut out the letters of the 
name and paste on the apples; the sun will 
make the covered part of the apple of a dif- 
ferent color from the rest; when plucked re- 
move the letters. 


Dearness—Is often radically cured, by 
putting shark’s oil or glycerine into the ears 
for a few nights; it causes the ears to run, 
relieving them of the wax inside that hard- 
ens there and causes deafness; it is per- 
fectly harmless. 
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D AKE—One large teacupful of 
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Ballow’s Monthly Magazine. 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


The train from Mobile to Jackson recently , “I tell you what it is, sir, I spit upon your 


brought up a lot of oysters which was some- 
thing never before seen by some of the dark- 
ies present, who began to examine them 
with great astonishment, 

“Whar de mouf?” exclaimed one of the 
most inquisitive. “How um eat, eh? Golly! 
I thinks dem nuffin’ ’cept a bone. Yah! 
yah!” he continued, laughing at his own 
wit. “I’spec’ some white man tink nig a 
fool when he called dat ting ister.” 

Just then he discovered an oyster slightly 
open, and seizing it he eyed it closely, Not 
satisfied with this examination, he placed it 
to his nose; but no sooner was the organ in- 
serted between the shells than the 
when the darkey howled wi 
called out, “ Pull em off! pull 

But the more the oyster wi 
more he would not let go; and 
danced and yelled; his fran 
himself of his uncomfortal 
ment were both ludicrous and painful. 

“Hit um with a stick,” said a buxom 
wench; and in a moment the oyster was 
knocked right and left with a hearty will, but 
Cuffee’s head went with it. 

“ Pinch he tail,” cried a little nig, “and he 
sure to let go.” 

But there was no tail to pinch, and Cuffee 
seemed doomed to wear the oyster forever. 
At this moment an “ intelligent contraband ” 
whipped out a knife and it severed the oys- 
ter. Cuffee looked at the shells with amaze- 
ment, and finding the oyster toothless, threw 
it away with the remark, “Um got ‘no teef, 
but he gum it powerful!” 


“Whiskey is your greatest enemy.” “ But,” 
said Mr. Jones, “don’t the Bible say, Mr. 
Preacher, that we are to love our enemies ?” 
“O yes, Jones, but it don’t say we are to 
swallow them.” 


Ataclub, of which Jerrold was a mem- 
ber, a fierce Jacobite, and a friend as fierce, 
of the cause of William III., wére arguing 
noisily, and disturbing less excitable conver- 
Sationalists, At length the Jacobite, a 
brawny Scot, brought his fist down heavily 
upon the table and roared at his adversary, 


King William.” The friend of the Prince of 
Orange was not to be outmastered by mere 
lungs. He rose and roared to the Jacobite, 
“And I, sir, spit upon your James II!” Jer- 
rold, who had been listening to the uproar in 
silence, hereupon rang the bell and shouted, 


*« Waiter, spittoons for two!” 


An Towa girl who read Cooper’s novels to 
such an extent that she found it impossible 
to live without marrying an Indian, found 
one last week that was not proud, and mar- 
ried him, and went to his camp on the bank 
of the sylvan stream where he trapped for 
muskrats, She only stayed one night and 
came home with a black eye, and had to send 
out for a bottle of hair restorative. It seemed 
that the noble red man got drunk and — 
punched her in the eye, while the old squaw 
went among the hair. This girl don't want 
any more Indian if she knows her heart. 


“Thomas, I have always placed the 
greatest confidence in you. Now tell me, 
Thomas, how is it that my butcher's bill is 
so large, and that I always have such bad 
dinners?” “ Really, sir, I don’t know; for I 
am sure we never have anything nice in the 
kitchen that we don’t send some of it up to 


the parlor.” 


A thick-headed squire, being worsted by 
Sydney Smith in an argument, took his re- 
venge by exclaiming, “If I had a son who 
was an idiot, by Jove,I’d make him a par- 
son!” “Very probable,” replied Sydney ; “ but 
I see your father was of a different mind.” 


“You here, Jenkins! How the deuce did 
you find your way out?” “Find my way out! 
Out of where? What do you mean?” “ Why, 
the last I saw of you you were lost—in slum- 
ber.” “O—ah! well, I rode out on a night- 
mare!” 


An Irishman, when asked by a lady wheth- 
er he would take a glass of sherry or a glass 
of whiskey punch, answered “ that he would 
take the sherry while her ladyship was mix- 


ing the punch.” 
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